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FIND REAL ADVANTAGES 





in CONTROL MANUFACTURED 


Fabric knitters and weavers find that Dhixie 
durene has strength for a variety of uses because 
it is spun of long stapled cotton, then control- 
mercerized and air dried. There is no brittleness 
or unwieldiness about Dixie durene. 


They find that Dixis durene is available in all 
standard counts, in single or ply, on cops, in 
skeins, on tubes or cones. It comes to them 
either natural, dyed, gassed or bleached depend- 
ing on their particular needs. 


A letter to the main office will bring you any 
information you may need. 


DIXIE MERCERIZING COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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F. P. YARNS NEVER VARY IN QUALITY 


“Yarns of the sea“ may vary greatly in quality, — in almost any put-up commonly used. We main- 


even when told by experienced “ spinners.” tain large stocks in Providence and Philadelphia. 


On the other hand F. P. yarns never vary in Samples and prices furnished on request. 


quality, insofar as such a thing can be said : 

of any cotton yarn. In other words they come FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 

Sassi, Ditnbilis encnidniiin niin iaiihitle aeeitie ee Yarn Merchants and Yarn Dyers. Also Manufacturers 
‘ g y rep ee : P of Glazed Yarns and Machines for Dyeing and 

pride in standardization of quality, both Bleaching Yarns in the Package Form, Cotton and 


in materials and in manufacturing methods. Wool Raw Stock, Worsted Tops and Worsted Yarn 
on Jackspools, also Machines for Soaking Silk 
Main Office and Plant at Providence, R. 1. Branch 


F. P. offerings include alll popular counts §© Plants at Philadelphia, Pa., Greenville, S. C., and 
and qualities,— natural, bleached or dyed, Chattanooga, Tenn. New York Rep., 40 Worth Street 


FRANKLIN PROCESS 


COTTON YARNS AND CUSTOM YARN DYEING 


COTTON is published monthly by W. BR. C, Smith Publishing Co. Dalton and Atlanta, Ga. Subscription Rates, United States and Possessions, $1.00 for one year; $2.00 
for three years; Canada, $1.50 per year; Foreign Countries, $2.00 per year. Entered as second-class matter at the postoffice, Dalton, Ga., under the Act of March 3, 1879 
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A New Champion 


An “Old Man” 
in the Ring 
Thinks He is Still Good 
He Feels Good 
He Looks Good 
But He 
od Can’t Deliver 
a y wel? i; | Because 
os ; There is a New Man 
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Those Old Model Looms in Your Weave Room Still Look Good to You 
They are Good in every way except that They CAN’T DELIVER because 


there is a NEW LOOM JUST A LITTLE BETTER 


X Model is the New Champion 


It has become Standard Equipment—We have Other New Models for 
Special Weaves— But they all have X Model Features Are built on 
X Model Fundamentals. Every Loom Older than the X is an Old Time 
Model and Sub-Standard Equipment 


80°, of Our Business 
is in X Models 


Modern Business Conditions demand Mill Equipment 
that is able to meet any Probable Competition 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Hopedale Massachusetts 


Southern Offices Atlanta Ga and Spartanburg S C 
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* According to a report made to 
the textile division of A.S.M.E. 
by a prominent authority. 





XACO zezzec LUBRICANTS 


help boost profits 


Because you use 62 kinds of 
machinery that needs lubricating 
every day, the oils and greases you 
use are bound to be either a help 
or a hindrance to profits in your 
plant. Texaco tested Lubricants 
have proved — by outstanding re- 
sults in many textile mills just like 
yours—their ability to give lubri- 
cation results that boost profits. 


Plain bearings on openers— 
ecard and picker waste cleaners 
—carding machines, combers, 
spinning mule spindles, quilling 
machine cylinders and shafts, 
brushers, lop cutters, cloth wind- 
ers —in fact, 62 machines and 


mechanical parts require lubri- 


cation every day. Using the wrong 
kind of oils and greases—or buy- 
ing entirely on a price basis —en- 
dangers profits. This is a problem 
that is worth any man’s considera- 
tion. Texaco tested Lubricants, 
having proved their lubricating 
quality and effectiveness in textile 
service similar to yours, become 
an economical help to profits be- 
cause they lubricate effectively. 


You want bigger profits — then 
look to your lubrication! Save 
where the savings can be made. 
In this connection Texaco Engi- 
neering Service can be of vital 
help to you. Write to The Texas 


¥ 


Company—no obligation. 





GET YOUR COPY 





This book will help you—give you the 
latest information on new developments 
—new machinery —new lubrication. It 
will help you to new savings and greater 
profits. Send for it. Write The Texas 
Company, Department JJ 6. 





The Texas Company, 135 E. 42d St., N. Y.C. * There is a Texaco tested Lubricant for every purpose 
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Butterworth Sanforizer 

with reverse finishing 

unit, in Pacific Mills, 
at Lyman, S. C. 


| 
BUTTERWORTH SANFORIZERS can be | 
furnished with extra size cylinder for finishing 


heavy goods, also with reverse Finishing Unit 
for giving a finish to the back of the fabric. 


When concerns such as these install BUTTERWORTH 
SANFORIZERS there is little that we need to say. 


Erwin Cotton Mills, West Durham, N. C. Fair Forest Finishing Co., Spartanburg, S. C. 

The Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C. Highland Park Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Pepperell Manufacturing Co., Lindale, Ga. Robertson Bleachery & Dye Works, New Milford, Conn. 
Pepperell Manufacturing Co., Lewiston, Maine Summerdale Dye & Finishing Co., Holmesburg, Pa. 
Delta Finishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Lowell Bleachery, St. Louis, Mo. 

Lanett Bleachery & Dye Works, Lanett, Ala. Amoskeag Manufacturing Co., Manchester, N. H. 
North Carolina Finishing Co., Salisbury, N. C. Arnold Print Works, North Adams, Mass. 

Ramapo Finishing Corp., Sloatsburg, N. Y. Martin Dyeing & Finishing Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co., Ware Shoals, S. C. Pacific Mills, Lyman, S. C. 


Our engineering department is at your service to discuss 
any individual question relative to sanforizing your fabrics. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Established 1820 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

PLANTS at PHILADELPHIA and BETHAYRES, PA. 


New England Office: Southern Office: In Canada: 
TURKS HEAD BUILDING JOHNSTON BUILDING W. J. WESTAWAY CO. 
Providence, R. I. Charlotte, N. C. Hamilton, Ontario 






BUTTERWORTH Finishing 


A COMPLETE LINE OF FINISHING AND RAYON MACHINERY FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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.005 is Closer 


A carder who wants to run stock with top flats 
set .005 of an inch from the cylinder has to be cer- 
tain that his card clothing possesses exact uniform- 
ity. With Tuffer cylinder and doffer fillets and 
Tuffer covered top flats he expects and receives per- 
fect precision. Each Tuffer product is checked and 
rechecked for minute evenness throughout every 
stage of manufacture. They are ready to card 
efficiently, however closely they may be set. 

It requires long experience, constant research 
and highest quality of materials to produce card 


clothing which regularly meets such exacting re- solely to Tuffer. 


Tuffer Products 


Lickerin Fillets 
Feed Roll Fillets 
Tumbler Fillets 
Stripper Fillets 
Worker Fillets 
Doffer Fillets 
Fancy Fillets 
Cylinder Fillets 
Doffer Rings 
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HOWARD BROS. 


HOME OFFICE & FACTORY—WORCESTER, MASS. 


SOUTHERN PLANT 
244 Forsyth Street 
Atlanta, Ga. 





A Fraction is Close- 












quirements. Tuffer card clothing is the result of 
all three. Every inch of wire must meet temper 
and straightness specifications for constant, uni- 
form settings. Foundations, built in our own fac- 
tory of especially woven fabrics, must support 
every one of the millions of wire points, firmly 
yet flexibly. Each Tuffer cotton fillet is accurately 
side ground as well as surface ground. Adding 
together the service received from Tuffer installa- 
tions in the cotton industry, there are literally 
centuries of efficient, low-cost carding credited 


Tuffer Products 


Strickles 

Emery Fillets 
Burnisher Fillets 
Top Flats Recov- 


ered and Extra 
Sets loaned 
Lickerins 
Rewired at 
Southern Plant. 





Midgley Patented Hand Stripping Cards and Inserted Eye and Regular Wire Heddles. 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dallas, Texas, 
and Washington, D. C. 
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20,000 SPINDLES * 
within a 


Sours of Whitin-Casablancas for 
roving frames are gaining ground every week, as more and 
g g £8 y 


more mills discover its remarkable advantages. 


* More than fifty cotton mills are partially or wholly equip- 
ped with this system today, and adding additional frames. 


* The principle of the system is based on sound mill practise 
and proven experience. More than two years of experimen- 
tal and development work have been required to bring it to 
its present state of mechanical perfection. 


* We offer to you a finished product which will start to pay 
dividends immediately; not an experiment which is untried. 


* Read in the May issue of the magazine COTTON what 
has been accomplished . . . what can be done in your mill, 
on Whitin-Casablancas roving.. 


stumurcane wome¥W | N WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 
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WE DIDNT STOP <2 


...And we got all five! It was inevitable that 
thirty years’ experience in making America’s 


leading, quality white paint should enable us 


to meet these rigorous, self-imposed standards 


OT in only one, two... or 

even four ... but in all the five 
features so vital to an all-round in- 
dustrial paint, Barreled Sunlight— 
America’s foremost white paint 
—has been vastly improved! 

Yes... impossible as it seems... 
each of the five famous Barreled 
Sunlight qualities has actually 
been stepped up! 

Barreled Sunlight, already so 
white . . . so powerful in its light- 
reflecting properties .. . has been 
made even whiter. And of still 


u 


Uh 


greater importance — it has been 
made even more lastingly white... 
it remains white, resists “yellowing”’ 
even longer than ever before! (See 
Surety below.) 

Spreading Power and Hiding 
Power—have been further recon- 
ciled . . . both actually increased at 
the same time. And Ease of Flow, 
that quality so important to speedy, 
more economical application, has 
also been improved! 

We, alone, through our thirty 
years of highly specialized experi- 


vill i > 


pate fo 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


ence in the manufacture of white 
paint — Barreled Sunlight — exclu- 
sively, have been able to improve 
every one of the fiveimportant white 
paint qualities ... and to improve 
them all amazingly in one paint! 


That was the goal we set ... the 
goal we worked for continuously. 
Though it took years to reach it, 
we did! 

And now, with pardonable pride, we 
introduce the Improved Barreled Sun- 
light ... today’s only white paint with 
every quality that makes for highest 
possible light reflection, lowest con- 
ceivable cost of application and main- 
tenance upon the ceilings and walls of 
your plant. 


Put This Paint to Your Own Tests 


You simply cannot afford not to in- 
vestigate this remarkably Improved 
Barreled Sunlight. Send for a sample 
can. Paint out a section of your plant 
wall. See for yourself the unapproached 
new whiteness of this paint. See how 
amazingly the tiny quantity of paint 
in that can spreads .. . how a single 
coat covers more thickly, solidly than 
you would ever believe possible! 


Write today for your sample. Ad- 
dress U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Com- 
pany, 8-F Dudley Street, Providence, 
R. I. Branches or distributors in all 
principal cities. (For Pacific Coast, 
W. P. Fuiler & Co.) 


YOUR SURETY 


We maintain that Interior Barreled Sunlight, the 
“*Rice Process’’ White, will remain white longer 
than any oil-gloss paint or enamel, domestic 
or foreign, applied under the same normal 
service conditions and according to our speci- 
fications. If it does not do so, we will give, free, 
enough Barreled Sunlight to repaint the job. 
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OME improvements « 


WE INSISTED ON FIVE! 


NO OTHER WHITE PAINT COMBINES ALL THESE FIVE QUALITIES 


WHER! 
—Still greater in 
senteyetionting . 
power. 


it remains 
WHITE 
_ EVEN 
LONGER! 
Danger of “yel- 
lowing” reduced 
stili more. 


COTTON 


it SPREADS 
STILL 


it “HIDES” 


EVEN 
BETTER! 


—Often one coat 
covers where two 
of ordinary paints 
are necessary. 


it FLOWS 
MUCH 

EASIER! 

—A quicker job... 


still less expense 
for time and labor. 
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PAT. APPLIED FOR 
TRADE MARK 


BELTS 


RUN AT LOW TENSION— 
FASTENERS HOLD 3 TO 4 TIMES LONGER 


The tendency for fasteners to work free or pull out 
is Overcome to a very great degree in Condor YW 
Compensated Belts. The unique Compensated con- 

struction allows the ply stresses to equalize as the 

belt flexes around the pulley, making for definitely 6c 
longer belt and fastener life. 


Condor Compensated Belts are recommended for 
low-tension operation and may be installed on diffi- V-Belt Fire Hose 

. Flat Belt Steam Hose 
cult drives where pulleys are small, and temporary rage Mill Sundries 


overloads run up to 100 per cent. Cone Belt Suction Hose 
Acid Hose Oilless Bearings 


A trial of Condor Compensated will convince you. Water Hose Rubber Lined Tanks 
Rubber Covered Rolls 


Sold by leading jobbers Industrial Brake Blocks and Lining 


THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION 


OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC, 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES ano FACTORIES, -PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
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FREE TRIAL 


AUTOMATIC COTTON SHEAR 


The above cut shows a portion of an automatic continuously feed- 
ing CLOTH RANGE we recently installed in the cloth room of a 


prominent southern cotton mill. 


The cloth comes in from the right where the seam-stitcher makes 
the sewings and his machine delivers it over into a feeding scray 
from which it passes through a twelve cylinder cleaning unit that 
is equipped with bladed trimming rolls, sanding cylinders and 
brushes of wire and bristle that thoroughly clean and prepare it 
for the automatic three blade shear where all hanging threads and 
other debris are cleared off both sides. The cloth then goes over 
a measurer to a calender roll with automatic guiders where it 
comes out a clean even ended batch ready for printer. An auto- 
matic bell announces when batch roll should be renewed. 


An uninterrupted output without stoppage is maintained all day 
with only a seam stitcher at one end and an occasional service at 
the other. 


No girls for picking and no shear tenders whatever. The whole 
range saved enough the first year to pay for its entire cost besides 
speeding up production. 


Can You Afford to Ignore It? 
Parks & Woolson MachineCo. PP. B. RAIFORD., Jr.. Concord. 








N. Carolina 


Springfield, Vermont Southern Representative 
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SONOC —the name synonymous 


with paper carriers wher- 
ever they are used—a name that stands for 
Constructive Service,.upon which the Textile 
Industry has come to rely—a name behind 


which are 35 years experience. 


Since its earliest years SONOCO has main- 
tained an extensive and aggressive Technical 
Service and Research Department at the dis- 
posal of the Textile Industry. Nearly all of the 


major improvements made in paper carriers dur- 





ing the last 25 years can be credited to its per- 


sistent, patient and ofttimes costly development 





work. 


Here originated the famous Velvet-Surface 
cones and tubes. This department also devel- 
oped the Dytex-Tube, Paper Bottle Bobbins and 
Single Head Paper Spools, of which SONOCO 


are exclusive manufacturers. 





The Dunlap Nose, the lacquer tip—colored 


cones, cores and tubes, were all perfected in 


the SONOCO plants. 


Today our greatest pride in accomplishment 












comes from the fact that the great Industry we 
serve calls on SONOCO first for solution to 


its prob'ems relating to paper carriers. 


*Apart from paper carriers, the recently perfect- 


Ly ed SONOCO Re-enforced Cork Cot has become 
a eS one of the greatest achievements in our history. 
ros 

v¥& SONOCO PRODUCTS COMPANY 
\ HARTSVILLE, S. C. 












BRANCH PLANTS MAIN PLANT AND EASTERN SALES OFFICE 
Rockingham, N.C. Garwood, N.J. GENERAL OFFICES North Avenue 
Brantford, Ont. Hartsville, S. C. Garwood, N. J. 
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NEW ECONOMY ...NEW EFFICIENCY...NEW STANDARDS 
OF PERFORMANCE...Low costT...LOowW UPKEEP...FOR ALL 
POWER TRANSMISSION APPLICATIONS UP 7T0 10 ip. 


Day-Steel Pulleys - Dayton Cog-Belts 


Day-Steel Pulleys used with 
Dayton Cog-Belts offer what is by 
all odds the highest development 
yet attained in power transmis- 


sion equipment for all installations up 
to 10 H. P. 

The scientifically designed Day-Steel 
Pulleys provide new economies and 
outstanding performance. Their low 
cost affords real savings on original 
installation, and maintenance expense 
is reduced to the minimum. 


Correct Drives Quickly Available 


These drives are so standardized that 
the proper equipment for any applica- 
tion can easily be selected without en- 
gineering calculation. Furthermore, 
delivery of the desired Day-Steel 
Pulleys and Dayton Cog-Belts can be 
made immediately from stocks in 40 
of the principal industrial centers. 


Day-Steel Pulleys are accurately 
formed from heavy-gauge pressed 
steel. They are light in weight, strong, 
rugged. Their unique design assures 
accurate balance and true running. 
Bushings are interchangeable, provid- 
ing the right bore for any size of shaft. 
The pulleys are made with 1 to 6 
grooves, giving a complete range of 


JU aly 


types for all speed ratios, all 
center distances, and all power 
ratings of 10 H. P. and below. 





Get Complete Data 


We invite you to write for Bulletin No. 

110, which gives full information about 

Day-Steel Pulleys and Dayton Cog- 

Belts. A copy is yours for the asking. 

THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 


Factory Distributors in Principal Cities and 
all Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company Sales Offices 


ton y 


COG-BELT DRIVES 


Also manufacturers of Dayton 


Fan Belts... Dayton Red Tube 


Radiator Hose ...and the famous Dayton Thorobred Tires and Tubes 
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“You say, Dr. Steelstrap, that you 
can cut down our Shipping Costs?” 


“| am sure | can work out a treatment that will effectively 
cure any painfully expensive weakness in your case.” 


CONTENTS: Curtain cloth 
inrolls. SAVED: 28 pounds 


Shippers are constantly calling me in, and together we ss er in weight and 71 cents in 
cost(including Steelstrap) 


diagnose and prescribe. The shipper himself can generally over the box formerly used 
help to work out the most practical means of administer- oo om 
ing the Steelstrap treatment after he has seen how com- ‘e 

pletely Acme equipment meets every need. He has the 

intimate knowledge of the case, |! have the broad experi- 

ence. The result is an improved package, and consequently Pound tog — 

a more economical one. 

My STRAP-BOOK describes and illustrates many difter- iA An a 

ent case histories. Shippers have found this information of textiles~and aneat job of 


great value. And, it is free to all who write for it. idly anepemeed, slvend 
in a fibre case, and reinforced 


Doc. Stechtrapp with Acme Steelstrap. 


ACME STEEL COMPANY - GENERAL OFFICES: 2847 ARCHER AVE., CHICAGO 


Branches and Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Right—Crompton and Knowles Intermediate 
Head Supersilk Shuttle-Changer Loom equipped 
with Westinghouse 3-point Suspension Loom Mo- 
tor and Control, shown below. 











Westinghouse 3-point Suspension Loom 
Motor and Control. The great frame 
strength and rigidity of this motor partic- 
ularly fit st for this form of mounting. 














@ The new Westinghouse Loom Drive is matched Loom-Motor Control—The loom motor starter is 
in every respect to the latest types of high-speed designed especially for weave shed service. Its 
looms. Installed together, they assure unfailing re- operation is unaffected by vibration, lint, or humidity. 
liability, and maximum economy in weaving. It guards the motor against damage from exces- 


sive overloads, and can be reset by any operator, 


L Motor—High effici d high 
CO ee an cath ead safely and quickly, should it trip under excessive load. 


factor enable the motors to drive looms at minimum 


power cost. In addition, great mechanical strength For economical weaving, for low power costs, for 
and high overload capacity enable them to with- trouble-free service, specify the Westinghouse Loom 
stand the extra stresses of “breaking in’’ new looms. Drive. Send the coupon for complete information. 

Fonenereseme SEND FOR INFORMATION —————— “ 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
Room 2-N East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Westinghouse 


| 

| 

7 Please send me a copy of L. 1289-A, Loom Motor Drive. 
Quality workmanship guarantees every Westinghouse product | : 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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Aldrich Synchronized 
Single Process Picking 


The only Single Process Picking System which does 
not overload the evener. 


Where all other systems add load to the evener, the 
Aldrich System takes load off. 


This makes evener laps with fewer losses. 


The Aldrich System of Synchronized Single Process Picking 
has repeatedly proved itself on comparative tests to be 
the best, and more pickers have been changed to it than 
to any other system. 


Made and Installed by 


Greenwood, Work 5 south Carolina 
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APPLIED TO 
TEASELING GIG 


REEVES sensitive 
control varies speed 
of cloth according 
to depth of nap. 









vw vw It takes SENSITIVE variable speed control to main- 
tain uniformity in textiles—precision in speed adjustability— 
fine gradations of speeds over a wide range—immediate, 
accurate response while machines are running. 









These requirements have made the REEVES Variable Speed 
Transmission the textile industry's 4p proved method of speed 
control. Power delivery is always positive at any speed, due 
to the time-tested REEVES Cord V-belt. 

























: 7 «Qe ‘ A . wa’ ? 5g othe ‘ . 
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With Automatic Control, the REEVES synchronizes ma- 


APPLIED TO CONTINUOUS DYE MACHINE AND PADDER chines perfectly—maintains uniform speed for goods being 
Sensitive speed flexibility, provided by the REEVES Transmission, per- processed or wound and maintains uniform tension. REEVES 
mits perfect synchronization in speed and proper tension on fabric Speed Control is available in a complete range of sizes, de- 


between ions of machine. . ; 
pean eo ’ . signs, speed ratios and controls for correct and easy applica- 


tion to almost any machine now in use in cotton, wool, silk 
and rayon manufacturing and finishing. Provided as standard 
equipment by leading manufacturers of textile machinery. 


ny 


Oe a a — 
- Oil 








SEND FOR THIS VALUABLE 
REFERENCE BOOK 






REEVES PULLEY COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, INDIANA 6-34 


Send, without obligation, Catalog T-99 
and special data on applying variable 





speed to.............-- 
ti me cea 8 AS s /} 
APPLIED TO SET OF DRY CANS I sce / 
In this drying process, uniformity in finished goods depends on sensitive Com pan)........- 


speed regulation to compensate for varying weight and moisture content 
of fabric. Address......... 
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WHEN IT COMES TO COAL 
IT PAYS TO KNOW... 







Do profits go up your chimney in smoke? Do 
you know that the fuel you burn is the one 
brand best suited to the job? Are you cashing 
in on the economies made possible by a mod- 
ernized fuel supply? 








If there are any such questions in your mind, 
a fuel survey made by the engineers of 
General Coal will answer them. And it is quite 
likely that the answers will put actual cash in 
your pocket. 



























General Coal is playing an .mportant part in 
the great activity of modernizing industry. Here 
—for your service—is a centralized source of 
supply. Here—for your selection—is a com- 
plete range of brands and sizes for every fuel 
requirement. Constantly, these unusual advan- 
tages are proving themselves sources of 
unforeseen saving to forward-looking organiza- 
tions. Let a General Coal Survey, without 
obligation to you, make your modernizing 
plan complete. 


dyin j ve Ri GENERAL COAL COMPANY 

a. s ‘i i. BOSTON - PHILADELPHIA - CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
ae oS. ae “abe ; ; DETROIT CINCINNATI NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 

May ee P ii . oe eit, BUFFALO IRWIN, PA. 


GENERAL COA 


<> GENCO aN 
gor = Gq ODD =. CD Le 


low volatile A 1 ''b Pocahontas The ideal Peron iii 
steam coal eee ia tee Low ash—high B. T. U. smokeless stoker fuel er eee 
word in the Pulveringé Feats low volatile steam and general 


South for years steam coal use coal 
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This is the roller used in a Hyatt bearing— 
a veritable oil reservoir. The grooves spread 
the oil back and forth across the rollers and 












The rings, bars and rollers, before assembly, 
look like this. Note the number of rollers 
per bearing. Every space is filled. This 
means more capacity and the strongest cage 
in any bearing. 






The rollers and cage, when riveted together, 
form a roller assembly which runs in hard- 
ened steel races. Outer race shown with 
assembly partly pulled out. Inner race 
beside it. 








17 years of experience in equipping over 
10,000 looms has proved that these 
bearings in a loom are reasonable in 
cost, provide a sound return on investment. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, 
P. O. Box 476, Newark, N. J. 
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' THIS Is THE BEARING 































Which Modern Minded Mill 
Men Are Specifying For Their 


New Looms eons 


They don’t want buggy wheel bearings in their 
automobiles or their pickers or in their draw- 
ing or spinning, slashers or warpers and they 
don’t want them in their looms. 


These modern minded men don’t want com- 
promises, either. They want a bearing that 
provides all possible advantages: — Production 
Increase, Power Saving, Repair Saving, Lubri- 
cant Saving, Non-Leaking, Long Accurate Life. 
Better Quality Cloth. | 


These shrewd buyers tell their loom builder to 
include Hyatt Roller Bearings at these positions: 
CRANK SHAFT, CAM SHAFT, ROCKER SHAFT, 

TAKE-UP, DOBBY DRIVE. 
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VIM TRED 


LEATHER BELTING 
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1. Grips the pulley like a non-skid tire grips 
the road. The ribs concentrate the pressure of the 
belt on the pulley, thus increasing its gripping power 


from 25% to 40%. 


9. Delivers more power and more speed 
to your machines because it grips the pulleys better 
and slips less than smooth leather and fabric belts. 


3. Hugs the pulley at any speed. VIM TRED 
is so soft and flexible that it grips the pulley firmly at 
any speed and delivers a smooth, even flow of power. 


4. Runs smoother and without vibration. 
All sections of the belt are pressed to absolutely uni- 
form thickness by the tremendous pressure used in 
producing the non-skid tread. 


This background shows the actual size of the TRY A VIM TRED BELT on any drive 
VIM TRED surface. You can readily see why in your plant. It will outpull and out- 
it “grips the pulley like a non-skid tire grips the 
road.” 


perform any other belt you have ever used. 
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WE WANT YOU TO SEE AND FEEL THIS NEW BELTING 
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5. Blows away dust. As the belt contacts the 
pulley air is forced out the narrow indentations in 
tiny jets, thus preventing dust from settling on 
the surface of the belt or pulley. 


©. Stands higher temperatures. VIM TRED 


not only resists 75° higher temperature than other 
types of leather but creates less frictional heat in 


operation. 





7. Strongest belt made because it is made of 
VIM Leather—recognized for over 25 years as the 
toughest, strongest belting material known. 


8. Lasts longer because it eliminates the 2 
chief causes of belt wear— SLIPPAGE, which 
causes frictional heat, and DUST, which grinds away 
the face of ordinary smooth belts. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 


Chicago . . PHILADELPHIA... Detroit 


Branches in 40 American Cities and All Over the World 
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Tear out and mail to E. F. HOUGHTON & CO, 
| 240 W. Somerset Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SOUTHEIAN 
TEXTILES 


ABELSe TICKETS 
BANDS*HANG TAGS ° 
| BOLT ENDS*RIDERS« 


JACOBS GRAPHIC ARTS COMPANY 


ON_—~— SOUTH CAROLIN 
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JAVED! 


—Millions of Dollars for 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


...since introduction of Original Alemite Lubrication System! 


POWER 
SAVINGS 


Alemite Lubrication reduces 
starting torque — reduces power 


consumption! 


SPOILAGE 
SAVINGS 


The lubricant cannot run out of 

Alemite Fittings! Nothing to 

cause spoilage in thread, yarn 
or fabrics. 


LUBRICANT 
SAVINGS 


Lubrication needed only once in 


2 weeks with Alemite Lubrication 
System! 1 Ib. of semi-solid lubri- 
cant does work of 2 gals. of oil. 
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MAINTENANCE 
SAVINGS 


Alemite System provides positive 
lubrication—reduces break- 


downs and repair bills. 





LABOR 
SAVINGS 


Takes fewer operations — less 
time per operation —less time 


spent in cleaning machinery. 


And Now the New ALEMITE HYDRAULIC LUBRICATION 
SYSTEM Makes It Easier Than Ever to Reduce Production Costs 


Any Lubrication System Quickly and Easily 
Changed Over at Small Cost 
Savings Begin at Once! 


ow— positive lubrication of all bearing points CAN BE 

ASSURED! Just as the original Alemite Lubrication 
System saved industry millions of dollars . . . so, Alemite’s revo- 
lutionary new Hydraulic Lubrication System—combined with 
the famous “barrel-to-bearing” principle—results in amazing 
additional savings in breakdowns and repairs! 

With due respect to all previous lubrication systems, the New 
Alemite Hydraulic Lubrication System embodies principles so 
new and practical that you will recognize its advantages at first 
sight. Alemite Hydraulic Fittings can be quickly installed in 
machinery now lubricated by oil holes, grease cups, or by previ- 
ous Alemite systems. It can be serviced with the New Alemite 
Hydraulic Hand Gun, with which pressures up to 10,000 Ibs. 
per square inch can easily be developed! This tremendous pres- 


sure forces out old, worn grease—providing a complete renewal 
of fresh lubricant. There is no leakage at the fitting. ‘he 
higher the pressure—the tighter the seal! 

You'll want full information about the important savings this 
marvelous new method of lubrication makes possible. A note 
from you will bring you the whole story—without obligation. 


Your Regular Jobber Can Furnish Alemite 
Hydraulic Lubrication Equipment 


We have extended our jobber policy in order that you may re- 
ceive even better and more rapid service. For closer contact 
with an immediate source of supply, call your regular jobber 
for purchase of such equipment. As always, you are invited to 
consult us freely regarding Alemite Lubrication. 4 





ALEMITE CORPORATION, Div. of Stewart-Warner Corp’n. 


1884 Diversey Parkway Chicago, Illinois 
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after itself’”—that can be relied upon to transmit 
power to the lineshaft efficiently and depend- 
ably, month after month, year after year. 


[ ater its a ceiling drive that actually “looks 


A drive that eliminates incessant tightening and re- 
tightening the belt. A drive that will not rcb the 
producing capacity of the driven machines with vary- 
ing power input. A drive that has uniform belt ten- 
sion — automatically maintained — assuring constant 
speed and constant power at all times. 


Sounds too good to be true, doesn’t it? But it IS 
true, as the many users of ROCKWOOD Ceiling 
Drives will testify. 


THE ROCKWOOD MANUFACTURING CO., 


* THE IDEAL 
LINESHAFT 
DRIVE 


In the ROCKWOOD Drive, the pivoted motor becomes 
the “maintenance man.” By simple adjustment at 
the time of installation, you establish the correct belt 
tension required by the driven load. That’s all you 
do. The pivoted motor does the rest. The weight 
of the motor, lightly cradled in the belt, automatically 
keeps the belt at the correct tension throughout the 
life of the drive. The pivoted motor is “on the job” 
every minute, maintaining uniform belt tension and 
uniform machine output. 


ROCKWOOD engineers will gladly assist you with 
drive layouts for installation. Write today. Infor- 
mation on ROCKWOOD individual-motor drives for 
spinning frames and looms also available upon request. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Division of General Fébre Products, Inc. 


SHORT-CENTER FLAT BELT 


Two 75 H.P. Ceiling Drives to lineshafts in card room 


WOOD 
DRIVE 


Five 7% H.P. Lineshaft Drives to 91 knitting machines 
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“MY FIGURES SHOWA 
CONSIDERABLE SAVING 
IN LINT COTTON NOW.” 


this Control can save your mill money? Let 


ET’S LISTEN to other superinten- 
dents a minute.“‘A saving in steam,” 
says one, “is only one feature of the auto- 
matic temperature control we use in the 
slashing process. The control keeps the 
cylinder temperature so constant that the 
warps come off with the exact moisture 
content. It has improved our weaving.” 
“The Taylor Temperature Control Sys- 
tem,” adds another, “has enabled us to 
eliminate soft warps and reduce our hard 
size. It gives us a uniformly sized warp 
and has increased our production.” 

Here are experiences of superinten- 
dents of large southern mills. Ask them or 
many other mill executives to get along 
new without Taylor automatic tempera- 
ture control, and we’ll wager your answer 
will be a quick and emphatic “NO!” 

They have found that an investment 
in this proved system of temperature con- 
trol in the slashing process pays dividends 
far out of proportion to its cost. It pays 
them by effecting substantial economies 


23 


“Su DO OURS. 
PRODUCTION IS 
UP, TOO, SINCE 
WE’VE HAD THE 
NEW TEMPERA- 
TURE CONTROL 
IN THE SLASH- 
ING PROCESS.”’ 


ay 


These men are talking of dollars and cents saved—and 


earned—by a Taylor System of Slasher Control. Do you know how 





in warp preparation and in weaving. It 
pays them in profits from sale of higher 
quality, more uniform goods at the best 
prices. 

A Taylor System automatically assures 
a better, more uniform size, more efficient 
warp sizing, and maintenance of correct 
drying cylinder temperatures. To the 
Weave Room this brings stronger, more 
elastic warps. It causes fewer loom stop- 
pages, more efficient work by weavers and 
machines, less shedding, and increased 
production of uniformly weighted and 
finished goods. A Taylor System soon 
pays for itself—usually in a year, and 
frequently in less time. 


Get this help and this booklet 


Remember that this System is not a col- 
lection of unrelated temperature instru- 
ments, but a unified system of indicating, 
recording and controlling instruments de- 
signed to fit your specific requirements 


us help you find out. 


and installed under direct supervision of 
Taylor engineers. 

Let us see how Taylor Control can meet 
your needs. Let a Taylor Representative 
see your mill set-up. He will tell you 
more about this system without placing 
you under any obligation. Behind him is 
the entire Taylor Engineering Depart- 
ment to answer your problem. Meanwhile, 
write for our booklet, “Increasing Loom 
Production with Decreasing Costs.”’ For 
the Taylor Man or the booklet, write to 
sales offices in Atlanta, Boston and 
Toronto. Or to Taylor Instrument Com- 
panies, Rochester, N. Y: 


Recording * Controlling 


indicating 





TEMPERATURE and PRESSURE INSTRUMENTS 
The name Taylor now identifies our complete 
line of products, including Tycos instruments. 
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3 of the numerous Fafnir Ball Bearing 


Picker Applications. 


—-s 
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From a recent Whitin Folder--- 


“ . . . pin apron drive has ball 
bearing shaft . . . cylinder shaft 
runs in heavy over-size ball bearings 

+ « cage section fans run in ball 
bearings . . . beater shaft in 
heavy over-size ball bearings . . . 
lap rack head one piece with ball 
bearing rolls . . . also cone 

shafts, swing rake shafts, side shafts 
ball bearing throughout. 


Description of 
Saco-Lowell B-1 Picker--- 


“ . . . Buckley carried on precision ball 
bearings . . . evener shaft carried in ball 
bearings . . . all beaters on oversized 
shafts running in ball bearings . . . simpli- 
fied motor drive, the use of ball bearings.” 


These machinery manufacturers install ball 
bearings for one reason only---they pay! 


SHOW GOOD PROFIT 


If your present picking machinery has plain bearings its 
performance can be materially improved, and its opera- 
tion rendered less expensive if you will install some or all 
of the 40 odd applications developed by us expressly for 
Picking Machinery. And if you plan change-over to one 
process picking these Fafnir applications are especially 
effective. 


On new picking specify Fafnir Ball Bearings. They cost 
no more than any good bearing, and give you the advan- 
tage of mountings expressly developed for picker service. 
For complete details consult Fafnir’s Special Textile 
Catalog or one of our engineers. 


THE FAFNIR BEARING COMPANY, New Britain, Conn. 


Representatives also at: 


Atlanta, Ga. Charlotte, N. C. Dallas, Tex. 
Houston, Tex. Boston, Mass. Birmingham, Ala. 


Safeguarding Quality 


FAFNIR BALL BEARINGS 
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B4 Down comes the wrench... the entire strain 
¢z2=. of pulling the pipe line together falls on the 
union. Often the union must even compensate for 
slight misalignment. 

In service, the union is subjected to the hammer of 
vibration and the stress of expansion and contraction. 

Again, it must stand the abuse of frequent assem- 
bly and disassembly. 

Yes, a union must be able to “take it” . . . and 





Crane unions and union fittings can! 

Crane knowledge of metals, scientific testing and Constant gauging insures uniform size 
generous proportioning make these unions and union 
fittings adaptable for use in pipe lines around slashers, 
dry cans, kiers, traps, regulators, water treaters, dye 
vats and water heaters. Crane dependability enjoys 


a large reputation in the textile field. 


( a A N A durable, tight iron-to-brass seat 


CRANE CoO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. Your visit to A Century of Progress 


NEW YORK: 23 W. 44TH ST. Exposition should include a trip 
through the new Crane building. 





Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Sixty Cities 


VALVES, FITTINGS, FABRICATED PIPE, PUMPS, HEATING AND PLUMBING MATERIAL 
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Now it’s Good-bye 
to shady and streaky goods 


r oe eee ag | 





A dae BRISTOL’S Automatic Temperature 
Control on the job, your dyeing worries 
are over. Gone are all those bothersome troubles 
due to incorrect temperatures,—troubles such as 
shady and streaky goods, matting and felting, run- 
overs, steam waste, time loss and rehandling. 





Gone, too, are all complaints from the field. 
Now you can give the buyer the same shade today 
as you gave him yesterday, or will give him to- 
morrow. 


Thanks to the ingenious full floating action of 


BRISTOL’S Free Vane Recorder Controller, you 
can hold temperature fluctuations 
within a fraction of a degree. Al- 
though strength and stamina are re- 
flected at every point in the design, 
still this controller possesses almost 
incredible sensitivity. It is responsive 
to the smallest temperature varia- 
tions,—changes too delicate to actu- 
ate other instruments in which the 
control action experiences friction 
and restraint and so is unable to 


function at low ranges. ff UNCANNY ACCURACY ASSURES PRECISION CONTROL 


Ask our nearest Application i 4 A vane (1) is attached to the same shaft (2) as the recording pen arm (3). As the 


temperature to be controlled varies and actuates the sensitive helical measuring element 


Engineer what BRISTOL’S Au- s/ or flattened metal coiled tube (4), the shaft (2) turns and so causes the vane (1) to pass 


; y i i ir j 6). The di 
tomatic Temperature Control freely between the two opposing air jets (5) and (6) e discharge of these two 
nozzles is throttled, and a back pressure is created, which is utilized in effecting 


means in the way of strict uni- Ly control without placing any restraint on the recording and controlling mechanisms. 


formity and other economies in / Photograph shows BRISTOL’S Full Floating Free Vane Air Operated Recorder Con- 
° troller, Model 5240M. For precision temperature control of dyeing, drying and slasher 
your own processing. operations. 


THE BRISTOL COMPANY — WATERBURY —CONNECTICUT 


Branch Offices: Akron, Birmingham, Boston, Chicago, Detroit. Los Angeles, New York. Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Francisco 


TRADE MARK 


BRISTOLS 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


PIONEERS IN PROCESS CONTROL SINCE 1889 
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but the inspector rejected one bolt 


@ Old Tom, the mill inspector, 
was giving his young assistant a 
lesson in judging Silks: 


“Take a look here, lad. These 
two bolts appear exactly alike. 
But one isn’t up to our stand- 
ards. It was off shade, 
didn’t have the right feel. It was 
That was before we 


and 


rejected. 
put in Permutit equipment. 


“Now look at this other bolt. 
It’s perfect. The 
softener cleared up the whole 


new water 


trouble helped make a 
good clean job from start to fin- 
ish.” 

Tom was right. You can’t get 
high quality goods with raw 
mill water. Untreated water con- 
tains dissolved and suspended 
impurities that cling to fibres 
and are quite likely to seriously 
impair the finished fabric. 


Mill water must be properly 


coagulated, filtered, softened, 
and perhaps even further treat- 
ed, to protect textile fibres. This 
is imperative today, with up-to- 
date patterns, colors and fabrics 
all requiring improved manu- 


facturing technique. 


Investigate Permutit. Let our 
local engineering staff survey 
your mill and recommend suit- 
able water treatment. First, 
send for our free booklet “Re- 
ducing Textile Costs and Trou- 
bles.” It’s full of sound infor- 
mation on water treatment for 
mills. Write The Permutit 
Company, 330 West 42nd Street, 


New York, N. Y. 








e Clean silk fibres processed with 
impurities clinging to silk fibres. 
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water 


e Photomicrograph of. raw 
properly treated water. 


Permutit 
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That’s right, Mr. Mill Superintendent, you do! And Armour 


and Company must just as firmly protect the good will that 


has been built for Armour’s Textile Soaps! 


A very important reason for the strict laboratory control to 


which all Armour soaps are subjected. And an assurance 
Flint Shredded Chips 


Industrial Chips of uniformity of product that is vitally necessary in the 
Pure Palm Chips satisfactory processing of your goods. 
Pure Palm Solid 
Blended Palm Solid Armour and Company have soaps for every type of processing 
Topaz Chips and other mill uses; a research department manned by capa- 
Neutral Olive Chips 
Olive Oil Solid 
Olive Oil Bars in regard to any of your soap problems. 
Olive Fig Soap 
Wool Scouring 
Flotilla Flakes to you without obligation. 


ble chemists who will gladly render advice and suggestions 


Just a note on your business letterhead will bring this service 


INDUSTRIAL SOAP DEPARTMENT 


ARMOUR 482) COMPANY 


1355 W. 31st STREET ° CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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"BUILDERSof THE BEST” 


The entire output of the Interstate Hosiery Mills, Lansdale, Pa., was handled in three or four SMITH-DRUM Monel Metal Dyeing 
Machines only a few years ago. Today 21 SMITH-DRUM Monel Met 


al machines are needed to handle the company’s production. 


when She Steps Out 


in all her FINERY 


..-let her thank this 
SMITH-DRUM installation 
..-21 Dyeing Machines of 

Monel Metal! 








XECUTIVES of Interstate Hosiery 
Mills, 
Stockings, 
when they see it. 


makers of ‘‘Finery” Silk 
appreciate a good thing 


Some years ago when they took over 
the present plant at Lansdale, they 
found already installed three or four 
small Smith-Drum rotary hosiery dye- 
ing machines of Monel Metal. 


In that same plant today, there 
are twenty-one! 


The newest machine, installed only 


a few weeks ago, has a capacity of 


300 pounds, 


Every single machine in the Inter- 
state dyehouse is easy to load and un- 
load; no danger of rough surfaces to 
catch a single silken thread. Monel 
Metal is a solid, 


material throughout. 


corrosion -resistant 


Changes from shade to shade are a 
Monel Metal ab- 


sorbs no dye and requires no boiling 


matter of minutes. 


out between batches. Moreover, there 
are no re-dyes due to metallic-caused 


off shades. 


Every textile manufacturer probably 
knows that Monel Metal cannot pos- 
sibly rust, that it is highly resistant to 
corrosion and that it is as strong as 


steel...qualities that reduce mainte- 


See the INCO exhibit of 
Monel Metal Household Appliances 


at A Century of Progress, Chicago—1934 
Home Planning Hall 





nance to a minimum and replacements 
to the vanishing point. 

News of its special usefulness in 
dyeing operations is spreading fast. 
Write for ‘Modernizing the Dye 
A book of facts that every 

cutive ought to read. Send 


house” 
textile ex 
for it pace 

INTERNATIONAL NICKEI 


COMPANY, INC. 
67 WALL STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mone! Metal 


THE 


Mone! Metal is a registered trade 

mark applied to an alioy — ning LR, = 
= approximate y two-thirds Nic and 

one-third scepper. Mone! Meta is am 

mined, smelted. refined. rolled and 

marketed solely by International Nickel. woes 
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Your PROCESSING EXECUTIVES— 


—it will cost you noth- 
ing to give them this 
help — it may cost you 
considerable to with- 


hold it. 


Few individuals in business today 
have more demands on their knowl- 
edge, experience, resourcefulness 
and patience than processing execu- 
tives in textile plants, whether they 
be plant chemists, boss dyers, boss 
finishers, or boss slashers. The rea- 
son for this is readily understood. 
Nothing is static in textiles at pres- 
ent. New developments follow, one 
on the heels of the other, in rapid 
succession:—new fabrics, new fin- 


ishes, and new chemical compounds; 


COTTON 


and with it all the demand for quick 


deliveries is more insistent than ever. 


The scope of these new develop- 


CHEMICALS 


Sizing Gums and Compounds 
Soluble Gums - Softeners 
Soluble Oils - Tallow ° 
Waxes ~- Soaps .- Flour 
Dextrines . Starches . 
Pigment 
Lakes ° 
Acids 

. Borax 
of Soda Bichromate of 
Potash ° Liquid Chlorine 
Chloride of Lime - Caustic 


Soda (solid and flaked) 


Colors and 
Ammonia ° 
Blue Vitriol 


Bichromate 
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ments is beyond the experience of 
any one individual. Consequently 
processing executives, when faced 
with new _ processing problems, 
should have the benefit of group ex- 
perience, or in other words the best 


consultation service available. 


Arnold-Hoffman & Co. offers such 
a service, based on a broad contact 
with all branches of the textile in- 


dustry for over a century. 


It will cost you nothing to make 
this service available to your proc- 
essing executives. It is free to all 


users of A-H Products. 


It may cost you considerable to 
ignore such a service, because the 
kaleidoscopic changes in_ textiles 
have multiplied a hundredfold the 


opportunities for processing errors. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


New York 


Established 1815. 


Charlotte - 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Plant at Dighton, Mass. 


Philadelphia 


Boston 
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Modern 
Drying 
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Equipment 
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One Apron Stock Dryer 


NEWEST DESIGN 


A leader in its field. This Sargent Stock Dryer has prov- 
en its worth to many satisfied users. This general accept- 
ance by owners can be attributed only to the superiority 
of design, materials and workmanship so characteristic of 
these machines. 


FEATURES: 


Centrifugal fans, direct motor connected, New type coils, 
Sectional Conveyor with speed control. 


-- THE NEW CURVED TOP -- 


reduces a‘r resistance—promotes free air flow. 






SARGENT 
PRODUCTS 


Acidifying Machine—Automatic Ex- 
tractor—Automatic Feeders—Back- 
washers — Backwash Dryers — Bag- 
ging Machines—Ball Winders—Car- 
bonizing Dryers—Cloth Dryers — 
Carbonizing Dusters—Cotton Stock 
Dryers—Crush Roll Machines — 
Press Roll Machines — Single Apron 
Dryer—Skein Dryer—Special Dryers 
— Wool Dryers— Wool Washers — 
Yarn Conditioners — Yarn Scouring 
Machines. 


















C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORPORATION 


Graniteville, Mass—Founded 1852 


Southern Agents: 
Fred H. White, Charlotte, N. C. 
Fred P. Brooks, Atlanta, Ga. 


Philadelphia Agent: 
F. E. Wasson 
205 Ledger Bldg. 


BARGENT !S THE PIONEER AMERVPOCAN Beep eck OF DRYERS 
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Visitors 

always enjoy its Atmosphere of Friendliness and 

Charm and its Air of Distinction as well as its 

Excellent Cooking and Exceptional Service... . 

Its Convenient Location, its Nearness to Railway 

Terminals, Shopping District, Theatres, 
make it the 


“Handiest” Stopping-placein New York 
To these Attractions add 


REMARKABLY LOW RATES 
Single Room §$ ke Double Room § 5 00 


and Private Bath with Two Beds and 
Private Bath 


SPECIAL! 
Breakfast, 75 cents; Luncheon, One Dollar; Dinner, $1.50 


WALTON H. MARSHALL, Manager 


Park Avenue at Thirty-fourth St., New York. 
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New 
ork. 
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“Call 
the Doctor” 





Hlectrically recording the changes in viscosity of starch during cooking 
—an example of scientific detail in Stein Hall’s enlarged New York 
laboratory made possible by new and unusual equipment. 


UT of his own experience in. In most instances they 
and skill the practical mill have made the right *‘diagno- 
man usually finds correct an- sis’’—have written the proper 
swers to his production prob- ‘*prescription”’ and have 
lems. But occasionally he is achieved the desired results. 
confronted with an unusual 
problem which requires con- The aid of Stein Hall’s tech- 
sultation. In hundreds of such nical staff is an added service 
special cases Stein Hall Labor- provided to mill men without 
atory experts have been called cost. 
COTTON AND RAYON SIZING MATERIALS 
e PRINTING THICKENERS ’ 


FINISHING STARCHES, DEXTRINES AND GUMS 


STEIN, HALL & COMPANY. inc. 


EST. 1866 
NEW YORK CITY 


PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 


285 MADISON AVENUE 


BOSTON PROVIDENCE CHICAGO 


TORONTO ROCHESTER BUFFALO LOS ANGELES 











HEADQUARTERS FOR ALL TEXTILE STARCHES, DEXTRINES, GU MS A ND TAPIOCA FLOURS 
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e FOR HOSIERY 
Greater Color Penetration 


More Level Dyeing 


. 

Thru powerful detergent action, SOLVENT 906 dis- 

perses throwing oils, natural waxes and lime soap 
| formations in the degumming bath—carrying them 

off in water solution. Will prevent scum deposit on 

hosiery dyeing machine walls and cylinders. 

€ 

SOLVENT 906 can be used effectively in combination 

with soap or degumming oils. Replaces it in whatever 

proportion chosen by the operator. Recommendations 

usually call for one or two percent. 

& 

SOLVENT 906 applied in the dyebath is productive 

of better penetration of color and level dyeing. 

Sd 


Samples or practical demonstration available on 
request. 


ARKANSAS COMPANY ING -233 BROADWAY « NEW YORK 
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WATERPROOF 


-O0d 





@ For spotproofing, rainproofing, 
splashproofing and showerproofing—in 
a single bath process, Waterproof 
W-559 is hard to beat. 


This product makes a stable milky 
emulsion which gives exceptional re- 
sults on all fibres—cotton, wool, rayon 
or silk. All fabrics can be made water 
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AN 
& 


POCO 


shedding orcompletely waterrepellent. 


If you prefer to use the wax and 
aluminum salts in preparing the water- 
proofing bath we suggest our ACETATE 
OF ALUMINA W-560, which is low in 
acidity and free from sulphate to be used 
in conjunction with WATERPROOF- 
ING WAX S-411A in a one-bath process. 
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FREE! —Write today for your 


free sample and specific direc- 


tions. 

@SPOTPROOFING 
@®@ RAINPROOFING 
@ SPLASHPROOFING 
@®@ SHOWERPROOFING 


JACQUES WOLE & CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists and Importers 


Passaie. N. J. 


Warehouses: Providence, R. 1. * Philadelphia, Pa. * Utiea, N.Y. * Chicago, Ill. * Greenville, S.C. * Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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G-E 
Gear-motors 


Cut Installation Costs 
& 


Save Plant Space 
a 
Reduce Maintenance 


| nats prea textile mill needed a low- 
speed drive for a dyeing reel. Because of 
the machine’s location, the installation of a 
standard motor with the necessary counter- 
shafting would have been difficult as well as 
expensive. Moreover, the pulleys and belts 
would have cut off valuable light from the 
windows. 

A G-E gear-motor solved the problem. It 
simplified installation, required less space, and 
reduced maintenance costs. It was a profit- 
able investment. 


You, too, can profit by taking advantage of 
our experience and our complete line of equip- 
ment in applying the RIGHT MOTOR and 
the RIGHT CONTROL to every machine. We 
shall welcome an opportunity to work with you 
—to help you with your drive problems. Simply 
write or call the nearest G-E office, or General 


Electric, Dept. 6C-201, Schenectady, N. Y. 


GENERAL 


Simple to install, this G-E 
GEAR-MOTOR and its con- 
trol make an economical 


low-speed drive 


Wherever you need a dependable, efficient, low- 
speed drive for either direct connection or belting 
to your machines, use G-E gear-motors. They are 
available in speeds of from 600 down to 13 rpm. They 
combine the economies of normal-speed motors with 
the efficient speed reduction of helical gearing 
running in oil. Gear-motors deliver the full rated 
horsepower of the motor at the output shaft. 


020-64 
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The following quotation is reproduced 
from an unsolicited letter we recently 
received from the manager of a very 
large and well known southern 
mill. Name will be given on request. 


to become one ” 


tS, and 


@ This letter is very much like others that have been written 
by mill executives who take full advantage of the many 
services offered by Industrial Rayon Corporation. For every 
department in our organization—Production, Sales, Service 
and Promotion—has the single objective of HELPFUL 
COOPERATION. ¢¢@ Yarns and knitted fabrics sold under 
the trade names SPUN-LO, PREMIER, DUL-TONE are meri- 
torious products. They are manufactured under conditions 
of rigorous scientific control. They are backed by an intelli- 
gent program of Trade Promotion which smooths the way 


of finished commodities straight through to the consumer. 





Interested manufacturers and distributors 
are invited to ask for further information. 


’ PS fr rae, oot Se s 
I te oe DG Mere Na hod Sn Sa Ew ha Seas eee ae + 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORPORATION. ...9801 WALFORD AVENUE, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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The Callaway Mills’ New Management 


Program and Vocational School 


N important and progressive change 

in manufacturing management policy 
by the Callaway Mills of Georgia is outlined 
in brief here. Also, the vocational school 
which this organization is starting for their 
employees, an especially interesting devel- 
opment, is described 


ually applied in the Callaway Mills group 

which involves a number of interesting fea- 
tures and some progressively new ideas. One chief 
feature might be called functional specialization; 
that is, re-arranging the several major functions of 
mill operation in such way that each is executed 
from a centralized point, so that instead of the plant 
executives being responsible for all the many func- 
tions of operating units in the group, they are re- 
lieved of practically everything except the chief re- 
sponsibility of manufacturing. 

An unusual and progressive project closely re- 
lated to the above is the establishment of a modern 
vocational textile school at LaGrange for the benefit 
of the mills and their employees. 

The Callaway group consists of eleven plants— 
Hillside, Unity Spinning, Unity Cotton, Elm City, 


\ NEW program of plant operation is being grad- 


Recently, M. M. Trotter, manager of the Man- 
chester plant, was placed in charge also of the Calu- 
met Hogansville plant and the Milstead plant. The 
remaining plants—those located at LaGrange and 
the Truline plant at Roanoke are under direction of 
P. N. Collier as special assistant to Mr. Callaway on 
manufacturing. 

The revised program of operation, which will be 
described in part here, is largely applicable at this 
time to the LaGrange plants. These seven plants em- 
ploy approximately 3,500 operatives. They are lo- 
cated in Southwest LaGrange and their villages are 
almost all contiguous. 


A New Management Policy 
For a number of years, in keeping with the policy 
generally used among cotton mills, each plant man- 
ager and/or superintendent in the Callaway organ- 
ization was charged with the usual duties and re- 
sponsibilities, running the whole gamut of activities 
that are usually considered part and parcel of the 
operating executive’s job, the problems of purchas- 
ing, employment, village maintenance, public com- 
munity activities, bookkeeping, etc., being added to 
the chief job of production with its attendant mat- 

ters of quality and manufacturing cost. 
It is the conception of Mr. Callaway—and the new 
program of operation takes account of this theory— 
that in a group of such extent and complexity the 
























































Front elevation 


Calumet, Oakleaf, Valway Rug Mills in LaGrange; 
Manchester at Manchester, Calumet at Hogansville, 
and Milstead at Milstead; as well as Truline, Inc., 
at Roanoke, Ala. 

The manufacturing at all these plants is under 
supervision of Fuller E. Callaway, Jr., treasurer, son 
and namesake of the founder of the Callaway enter- 
prises, and brother of Cason J. Callaway, president. 





of new Vocational School at Callaway Mills, LaGrange 





work of each individual executive in the group may 
be advantageously divided along functional lines and 
each function executed for the entire group, thus 
freeing the individual operating executive of ex- 
traneous detail and leaving him to the discharge of 
his primary task—that of turning out quality prod- 
ucts at minimum cost, with minimum waste, and with 
as high a labor wage schedule as conditions permit. 
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Right, plan of main floor of 
Callaway vocational school. 
Note offices of school and 
personnel department and 
medical examiner and class 
rooms in the front of the 
building, all of ample size 
and conveniently arranged. 
The greater part of this 
70x!50 feet, will be 
the Textile Mill in which 
complete machinery as used 
in a mill will be installed and 
utilized for practical instruc- 
tion work in the school 
courses, and also in connec- 
tion with examination of pro- 
ficiency of applicants for 
positions in the mills 


tloor 


MEDICAL 
EXAM ROOM 
¥x 20 


Several years ago, in keeping with the progressive 
policy of this organization which has maintained 
flexibility to stay abreast of developments, certain 
changes were made which anticipated the more ex- 
tensive plans now under way. For some time, the 
cotton, supply and equipment purchasing for all the 


Callaway plants has been centralized in the general 


offices at LaGrange. More recently the accounting 
departments of all the plants were centralized. For 
more than nine years the organization has main- 
tained one of the best equipped and operated textile 
testing laboratories in the country. 


The New Personnel Department 


The first step in the immediate program of func- 
tional centralization was the establishment early this 
year of a personnel department for all the LaGrange 
mills. Its duties embrace the certification of em- 
ployees, medical examination of applicants, super- 
vision of villages, repairs, etc. 

Boyd N. Ragsdale, formerly vice-president and 
general manager of the Unity Spinning and Oakleaf 
plants of the company, has been made personnel di- 
rector for the entire group, and is in charge of this 
new personnel department. 


The New Vocational School 


The Callaway Vocational School, for which a 
modern building is now being erected, is the next 
step in the new program. While this is not a part 
of the functional reorganization, it will play a very 
definite part in the program of operation. In the 
first place, it will house the headquarters of the per- 
sonnel department, under Mr. Ragsdale. The school 
itself will operate in conjunction with one of the 
main purposes of that department—the supply of 
and training of operatives. 

The construction cost of the vocational school 
building was approximately $50,000. It is of modern 


TEXTILE MILL 
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brick construction and consists of one story and a 
basement. The front portion of the main floor will 
contain the offices of the personnel department, class 
rooms, faculty offices, etc. Adjacent to the person- 
nel offices will be the office of the medical examiner. 

The greater portion of the main floor is to be 
equipped with up-to-date machinery and will consti- 
tute a model mill with all of the customary processes 
and operations. The space for this department is 
70 by 150 feet. 

Courses in vocational training, giving the stu- 
dent actual practice on any mill machine, are being 
developed. The school will have a trained supervisor 
in charge, and the faculty will consist largely of 
overseers from the various plants in LaGrange, these 
serving the school in alternate shifts. 

Many advantages are anticipated through the use 
in the school of actual mill equipment for instruc- 
tion along vocational lines. The school will be oper- 
ated as a private enterprise, but any person may ap- 
ply for entrance to the various courses offered, cer- 
tain qualifications for admission being required. 
With actual instruction at the hands of practical 
men, plus academic training by the regular staff of 
instructors, intensified and more rapid progress will 
be possible. Stripped of non-essentials and devoted 
to a specific purpose, an intensive course of three 
months is planned, among others already developed 
or in course of preparation. 

It is proposed to make the instruction in mill 
processes and problems available not only to the 
usual type of operatives which attend the regular 
vocational night schools but to others in the organ- 
ization not generally in manufacturing classes, in- 
cluding bookkeepers, office clerks, members of the 
sales departments, and to those in other divisions of 
the business to whom a knowledge of actual mill 
practice and processes would be useful. 

With the shorter hours of work provided by the 
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textile code, operatives already employed may find 
the school an excellent practical means of broaden- 
ing their understanding not only of their specific and 
immediate jobs but of the larger phases of activity 
carried on in their department and mill, including 
the work of other jobs and their own relation to 
them. To those most proficient in the projected pre- 
liminary three-months course, it is proposed to offer 
fellowships for more extensive courses. 


The School and the Employment System 


The location of the personnel department in the 
school building facilitates greatly the co-ordination 
of training and employment. From the employment 
office, the applicant goes to the physician’s office for 
physical examination; thence to the “mill” part of 
the school, where a practical test is made of indi- 
vidual proficiency or aptitude in the work for which 
application is made. Under the eye of a practical 
overseer, a person might not measure up to the mills’ 
standard for a spinner, but might on the other hand 
display distinct ability for another type of work. 
This would be immediately noted, and efficiency 
would thus be served in preventing at the outset the 
old “square peg in a round hole” situation. 

The school building is located centrally among 
the several villages of the Callaway plants, making 
it convenient for all employees, and placing the per- 
sonnel department in the center of activity. 

A part of the basement floor of the school build- 
ing is given over to those familiar centers of com- 
munity interest, a barber-shop and a drug store. An- 
other section of the basement is equipped with lock- 
ers and showers for the students. 

The testing department of the Callaway Mills, 
originally located in the basement of the general of- 
fice building, will now be housed in the basement of 
the new vocational school building. Here it will be 





with 


furnished the latest improvements in equip- 
ment, and will be provided with that perfect insu- 
lation and temperature and humidity control which 
is so important to its work. The testing department 
will connected through the central 
telephone switchboard with all of the manufactur- 
ing plants so that immediate communication is avail- 


be, as before, 


able with all plant managers regarding materials un- 
dergoing testing processes. 

The late Fuller E. Callaway, Sr., founder of the 
Callaway enterprises, was widely known for the dec- 
laration that his objective was “making American 
citizens, and running cotton mills to pay the ex- 
penses”. His elder son, Cason, caught years ago the 
vision of his father’s ambition, and now Fuller, Jr., 
as treasurer, continues the program. The establish- 
ment of the vocational school—the first of record in 
the South in its extent of program, plant and equip- 
ment for an individual concern—is a demonstration 
of that philosophy, and provides a means of further 
developing the thought into action. It furnishes the 
tools with which the mill’s operatives may become 
more capable in their work, more efficient in their 
operations, and broader and happier citizens of the 
community. The personnel department, giving op- 
portunity for selective employment and job assign- 
ment, together with physical examinations as a safe- 
guard of health and happiness, is yet another token 
of the same thought. 

The school is a project of unusual character, and 
its development and usefulness will be a matter of 
interest to the entire industry. 

A very important function which is being cen- 
tralized under the personnel department is the mat- 
ter of village and employees’ home maintenance and 
repair. Here again the functional idea is being ap- 
plied, with the personnel department responsible for 
repairs, street improvements, and 


village house 
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beautification of yards and gardens. Hitherto, sep- 
arate crews in the several contiguous villages in the 
group of mills have attended to these maintenance 
problems, with the result that two crews from dif- 
ferent mills might be found working within earshot 
of each other, both doing the same kind of work on 
houses almost adjoining but belenging to different 
villages. Work of this sort has now been centralized 
for all villages under the direction of Mr. Rags- 
dale’s department. A central carpenter shop, locat- 
ed at the rear of the vocational school, will handle 
all requisitions for such village work. 

Mr. Callaway’s program of functional centraliza- 
tion among the LaGrange mills embraces also the op- 
eration of a central supply department for the serv- 
ice of these mills. From this department standard 
supplies will be distributed at regular intervals, and 
emergency calls will be immediately answered. It is 
expected this establishment will result in consider- 
able economy; it will prevent duplication of effort 
among the plants, make possible purchasing in larg- 
er quantities, and minimize natural waste and loss. 

Another feature of the program of operation is 
a centralized maintenance department, made up of 
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competent engineers and mechanics, who will take 
care of the maintenance and repair needs of all the 
LaGrange plants. 

The program briefly outlined here of re-distribut- 
ing responsibility is based on the advantages which 
in this modern world come from specialized training 
and experience being applied to effort requiring that 
specialization. It is a step away from the out-worn 
procedure by which the plant executive must be a 
supervisor of countless details of effort which all 
require for best results a highly specialized direc- 
tion. It releases the production man for prime re- 
quirements of his job, and it assures an efficient, ef- 
fective handling of those matters of which he has 
been relieved. 

The details of each phase of the Callaway pro- 
gram would require a story of their own. They are 
not related here because it is realized that specifical- 
ly such a plan is limited in application to organiza- 
tions with a number of plants under one manage- 
ment, and that local conditions demand different de- 
tails. As a trend in management, however, the pro- 
gram is reported, and it is of obvious interest as a 
step forward in progressive textile operation. 





Textile Industry Mortgage 
Corporation Is Organized 


The Textile Industry Mortgage Cor- 
poration, 55 Madison Ave., New York 
City, has been organized under the 
laws of Delaware for making loans to 
industrial companies; it is intended 
that the loans shall be confined to 
companies engaged in the textile and 
allied businesses. The funds to be 
leaned by the corporation will be pro- 
cured through the re-pledging with the 
kK. F. C. of mortgages or other obliga- 
tions taken by the Textile Mortgage 
Corporation under Circular No. 11 of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. 

Applications for loans will be re- 
ceived upon the following conditions: 

1. The applicant must furnish se 
curity satisfactory to the Mortgage 
Corporation and also satisfactory to 
the R. F. C., with which its obligation 
will be re-pledged, the security to in- 
clude a first lien upon the fixed assets 
of the applicant; 

2. The loans to be made for a peri- 
od of not exceeding three years and to 
bear interest at the rate of 6% per an- 
num, payable quarterly ; 

3. Loans to be conditioned upon the 
applicant agreeing, upon the advance 
of the loan, to apply not less than 10 
per cent of the loan to the purchase of 
capital stock of the mortgage corpora- 
tion. 

All money loaned by the mortgage 
corporation will be procured by it 
from the R. F. C., and the entire capi- 


(originally $2,- 
those 


tal of the corporation 
000,000) will be furnished by 
companies which procure loans through 
the mortgage corporation. 

As a condition of advancing the 
funds to be loaned out through the 
mortgage corporation, the R. F. C., 
may require that the capital and sur- 
plus of the mortgage corporation or a 
part thereof be invested in United 
States government bonds and deposit- 
ed with the R. F. C., as additional se- 
curity for advances by it to the mort- 
gage corporation; and that no divi- 
dends may be paid out by the mortgage 
corporation without the consent of the 
R. F. C. 

The mortgage corporation has been 
formed to assist industrial companies, 
which may be entitled thereto on their 
balance sheets, to make capital loans. 
The organizers of the corporation shall 
receive no profits in connection there- 
with except such of the organizers as 
may act as officers or directors of the 
corporation and may receive salaries 
or fees. The necessary organization 
expenses are being paid out of the 
first capital contributions to the cor- 
poration. 

Joseph S. Maxwell, vice-president of 
the New York Trust Company, is 
president of the corporation ; George B. 
Bacon, vice-president of the Mer- 
chants National Bank of Boston, is 
vice-president. These will, with A. G. 
Myers, president, Citizens National 
Bank of Gastonia, N. C., constitute the 
original board of directors. Snelson 
Chesney, 55 Madison Ave., New York 


City, is secretary and treasurer. 
Applications for loans should be 
made in accordance with R. F. C. Cir- 
cular No. 11, on R. F. C: Form 148, it 
is stated. 
7 oa + 


Summer Textile Classes at M. |. T. 

Textile microscopy, textile technical 
analysis, and textile laboratory are the 
special summer courses being offered 
again this year by the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 
Mass., under the direction of Profes- 
sor E. R. Schwarz. The work begins 
on July 25 and continues for six weeks 
ending on September 5. 

The course in textile microscopy 
consists of 30 lectures and 45 hours of 
laboratory. Textile technical analysis 
consists of 30 lectures given on each 
week day morning with the exception 
of Saturday, and will cover the tech- 
nique of the physical testing of tex- 
tiles, discussion of methods of report 
writing, precision of measurements, 
graphical interpretation of data and 
elements of fabric and yarn structure. 
Textile laboratory may be devoted to 
work in textile technical analysis, or 
textile microscopy, or both. Registra- 
tion in this work is limited. 

Excellent living facilities are avail- 
able at moderate cost in the new dor- 
mitory group. Groups aggregating 58 
men and women from the industry and 
its allied branches have taken these 
courses during the regular school year 
and the opportunity afforded during 
the summer has always met with grati- 
fying response in the past. 
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MoberN BEARINGS for 


= 
Frank U. Naughton, Jr. 


A MORE open mind toward new im- 

provements is an invaluable asset for 
any industry. This clear discussion of mod- 
ern bearings for looms is easily read and 
understood, and should aid in correcting 
any lack of attention concerning the intro- 
duction of a principle on looms that has 
been almost universally accepted otherwise. 


a clear and simple manner, what has_ been 

achieved in the application of roller bearings on 
looms, why cotton looms need modern bearings, and 
what applications are available. 

It is a pretty late date, perhaps, to answer the 
question: What is an anti-friction bearing? Yet we 
continually find mill men who do not understand 
what is meant by coefficient of friction. An anti- 
friction bearing consists of rollers or balls made of 
steel, usually alloy steel, which run between steel 
rings, sleeves or races. Rollers, balls and races are 
hardened very hard and ground (in better bearings) 
to close limits of accuracy and precision. One sleeve 
or race is placed on the shaft to protect it from wear 
and to form a track for the rollers or balls to run on. 
The other sleeve or race is mounted in the housing, 
which is usually of cast-iron. In almost every case 
this housing and the bearing race in it stand still on 
or in the machine while the rollers, or balls, revolve 
with the inner race or sleeve and the shaft. 

The complete reason for such a bearing is to 
change from sliding friction, as exists between a 
wood, cast-iron, babbitt or bronze bearing and its 
shaft to rolling motion; in other words, anti-friction 
bearings put things on wheels. The answer to the 
question, “which pulls the easiest, a stone-boat or a 
wagon?” is obvious; when we move houses we jack 
them up and put them on rollers. 


Co-efficient of Friction Defined 


Coefficient of friction, in the case of bearings, is 
a figure which results ‘when we divide the pounds of 
effort required to ‘push or move an object by the 
weight of that object. (We assume the object to be 
on a horizontal plane and the effort applied at right 
angles to the direction of load.) If it takes a 50- 
pound pull to move a 500-pound wagon, the coeffi- 
cient of friction between the axle and the ordinary 
wheel hub bearing is .10. (We are assuming that 
we are on a new level concrete Georgia highway so 
the weight of the wagon is not affected by gravity.) 


- HE endeavor of this article will be to discuss, in 


the MopbERN Loom 


Now, if we load the wagon down with a couple 
of bales of cotton, it will pull harder because the 
pressure between the axle and wheel hub is greater 
or because the pressure between the plain bearing 
surfaces is greater. If we equip the wagon wheels 
with roller bearings the wagon may be started from 
rest with one-tenth the effort formerly required and 
the addition of the two bales of cotton will not make 
the wagon pull any harder. After the wagon is once 
in motion, the total difference in frictional resist- 
ance between the plain and anti-friction bearings is 
not as great as it was in starting the wagon from 
rest, if there is at least some grease in the axle. 

In like manner a loom equipped with roller bear- 
ings will start up easier and continue to run easier 
because the coefficient of friction in the roller bear- 
ing is so much less than in the plain cast-iron bear- 
ing. The same is true of pickers, cards, drawing 
frames, slashers, starch mangles, calenders and dry 
cans. 

In general, increasing the load or pressure on a 
roller type bearing does not increase the coefficient 
of friction until we approach the critical point or 
elastic limit of the steel parts. This is because the 
friction in an anti-friction bearing is not dependent 
upon the lubricant as in the case of the plain bear- 
ing. 

It will be sufficient for most practical men to re- 
member that the coefficient of friction of plain cast- 
iron bearings will run from .02 to .15, whereas the 
coefficient of friction of the roller bearing discussed 
here is about .0016. 


Lubrication of Anti-friction Bearings 

It might be well to clear up a point which is con- 
fusing to some: lubrication of the anti-friction bear- 
ing. Lubricant is necessary in the anti-friction 
bearing, to prevent rust, to lubricate the cages that 
separate the rollers or balls, to care for the very 
slight amount of slippage that occurs. 

There are several types of anti-friction bearings 
—all of them have their place in industry and the 
selection of any one of them to perform a given duty 
should hinge upon correct engineering principles 
surrounding the given application. We are discuss- 
ing here the roller type of anti-friction bearing, be- 
cause we are discussing the loom primarily, and 
practically the entire number of anti-friction bear- 
ings installed on looms in this country have been 
roller bearings of the wound helical roller type. 

What can roller bearings do for the cotton loom? 
Fundamentally the same things they will do for a 
steam shovel, a picker, or an automobile: practically 
prevent wear; maintain proper relationship of oper- 
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ating parts of the machine throughout its life—in 
other words, shaft centers stay the same as when 
new; save power and cause smooth operation; and 
save oil and grease. 

The crankshaft, bottom shaft, rocker-shaft and 
connecting rod bearings of the loom are closely re- 
lated because they form a continuous hook-up of re- 
lated parts and motions which naturally must be in 
time if proper loom operation is to result. It should 
be clear also that once set up properly the distances 
between shaft centers of crankshaft, bottom shaft 
and rockershaft and the distance between the crank- 
shaft and lay should remain the same if the loom is 
to continuously function at its best. Gears are prop- 
erly in mesh only when they roll on their pitch lines. 
Transfer of bobbin or shuttle is only properly made 
when the lay is held correctly in place. Picking is 
accurate only when the cam strikes the pick ball at 
the proper moment. 


Some General Loom Applications 


Bearings are what hold the crankshaft, bottom 
shaft, and rockershaft in position; if bearings are 
not correct, how can the mechanical motions which 
the shafts must perform be correct? Did someone 
ask, “How about sand tooth gears, and loose running 
looms 50 years old being in perfect condition?” We 
wonder if the advocates of sand tooth gears ever 
gave correctly cut gears a chance to operate proper- 
ly by mounting their shafts in roller bearings. Cut 
gears have teeth generated to a shape which de- 
mands proper, accurate meshing. Unless meshed 
properly they bind, chew up and consume power. It 
is impossible to secure proper meshing of cut gears 
in sloppy obsolete bearings with too much clearance 
even when the loom is new. 

We have heard of bottom shaft bearings worn so 
badly that the loom got out of time. We have seen 
bottom shafts mounted in worn plain bearings jump 
so that they delivered hammer blows to the teeth on 
the bottom shaft gears. Worn rockershafts and 
rockershaft bearings let lays drop down, resulting in 
improper transfer and even in shuttle smashes. As 
worn crankshafts and bottom shafts bang around in 
loose bearings they throw oil or grease and it gets 
on the éloth being woven. Looms vibrate badly and 
shake themselves to pieces, causing repair bills to 
increase. Power consumption is higher than it 
should be and on Monday morning when all the 
grease or oil has leaked out beneath the shafts, the 
looms start up hard and the mill man looks with dis- 
may at the needle on the demand meter creeping up 
and up. 

The present standard cotton loom bearing con- 
sists only of cast-iron. The clearance in this bear- 
ing, or the space between the bearing and shaft, is 
over ten thousandths of an inch. This clearance 
rapidly increases as the shafts and bearings wear; 
the bearings tend to wear egg-shaped due to the di- 
rections of load or force. 

Hardened and ground alloy steel rollers and 
races in a modern bearing have a clearance of about 
one and one-half thousandths maximum, and main- 
tain that clearance because the parts roll rather 
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than rub or slide. Experience with over 100,000 roll- 
er bearings in looms has proven that this type bear- 
ing will not wear more than a few ten thousandths 
of an inch even after years of operation. 

Worn plain bearings, causing improper gear 
meshing and faulty relationship of parts, obviously 
result in vibration which causes parts dependent up- 
on bearings to break. One southern mill that has 
operated 100 cotton looms equipped with roller bear- 
ings since 1924 states that the repairs for their roll- 
er bearing looms cost only one-half as much as those 
for their plain bearing looms. 


The Power Requirements of a Loom 


As to power saving, let us first ask how much 
power is there for the bearings to save. A break- 
down of power required for various parts of a loom, 
as found by W. A. Hanton of England, follows: 


Power Required 
% of Total 


Part of Loom 





Crank and bottom shafts _____________ 20.4 


Shedding 

Vibrating back rest 

Driving and Picking Motion 

Gearing end motion 

Uptake motion d 
Ae: | 





It will be noted that 31 per cent of the power 
required to drive the loom is consumed by the shut- 
tle; approximately 20 per cent more is probably lost 
in gearing, change in direction of motions, har- 
nesses, etc., leaving about 50 per cent of the power 
to be consumed by the bearings throughout the loom 
—most of it by crankshaft and bottomshaft bearings, 
and some by the rockershaft, warp, beam gudgeons, 
etc. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that actual power 
tests made with recording watt meters show a sav- 
ing of approximately 15 per cent in total power con- 
sumed by a roller bearing equipped loom as com- 
pared to a plain bearing loom. 

Another test of months showed a production in- 
crease of 1.7 per cent for a group of roller bearing 
equipped looms. There are two reasons for this: In 
the ordinary general purpose motor a slip of four to 
five per cent usually exists; by reducing power con- 
sumption in the loom 15 per cent, the slip or loss is 
automatically reduced, in other words, the motor is 
speeded up from 0.6 to 0.75 per cent. And there is 
considerably less stoppage for repairs. Also less 
clutch slippage occurs. 

Savings in lubricant are obvious when we con- 
sider that three or four lubrications of the roller 
bearings are made yearly against at least 50 lubri- 
cations of the plain cast-iron type of bearings. 

Savings through prevention of oil spots are defi- 
nitely secured since roller bearings are installed in 
oil-tight housings, and the end plates of the housings 
fit closely around the shafts and further protection 
is afforded by generous size felts which prevent all 
leakage. The value of this feature is immediately 
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apparent to the mill man, who can place his own val- 
uation upon it. 

In rayon weaving, it has been definitely proven 
that roller bearings, providing a tightly fitted accu- 
rate loom, eliminate start marks, bars and stars. It 
is reasonable to assume that higher quality, more 
even cotton cloth will result as well. This is im- 
portant to weavers of shade cloth and shirtings. 

A few pioneer mills in the South have had roller 
bearings on cotton looms for a number of years, and 
several others have small numbers of roller bear- 
ing equipped looms in operation, in the two Caro- 
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linas and Georgia. There are over 1,000 rayon and 
silk looms in the South equipped with roller bear- 
ings; and this equipment is practically standard on 
silk, rayon, woolen and worsted and even carpet and 
plush looms in the North and New England. 

The widespread use of roller bearings in al] in- 
dustries and the tremendous volume of these bear- 
ings consumed by the automotive and agricultural 
machinery builders has reduced the cost and trou- 
ble of application. Any well equipped shop can 
readily install them properly. 

Let us look into a detailed bearing analysis for 


= 
ae. 





The Crankshaft Outboard Bearing 


the so-called “major” bearing positions of the loom. 
Many mill executives and practically all engineers 
and mechanics in the mills where weaving is done 
will be interested in the “why” of loom bearings and 
how the bearing problems have been solved. Let us 
start with the crankshaft. 

The crankshaft is subject to a great many stresses 
and pressures which are particularly hard on the 
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bearings. In addition to the forces caused by gear 
teeth reactions and reversing pressures imposed by 
the crank throws, terrific shock loads occur when the 
loom bangs off. All of these pressures, shocks and 
impacts revert to the bearing. Unless these bear- 
ings are properly constructed, wear occurs rapidly 
and they become “egg-shaped”. It is easily seen 
what this wear does to gears. No longer do the teeth 
mesh properly or gears roll on their pitch lines. Back 
lash and rapid tooth wear occur. Gears must be re- 
placed. Maintenance costs increase. 

Roller bearings eliminate this wear by substitut- 
ing true rolling motion for sliding friction. Bearing 
wear also has a decided effect on the operation of 
the lay because worn crankshaft bearings impart to 
it a jerky motion. Worn crankshaft bearings are 
very difficult to lubricate because the lubricant easi- 
ly and rapidly leaks out of the bearings and falls on 
the cloth being woven and on the floor. 

The crankshaft outboard bearing is really a 
steadying bearing to aid the loomside bearing in 
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carrying the loads set up by the motor drive and the 
clutch and many times the bottom shaft drive. With- 
out the outboard bearing the overhung loads would 
impose a tremendous pressure on the crankshaft 
bearing in the loomside and cause crankshaft deflec- 
tion and bending, or else demand the use of a big- 
ger, more expensive crankshaft. Good design, there- 
fore, suggests the use of an outboard bearing, and 
when this bearing is a roller bearing, it assures that 
the crankshaft will be rigidly supported for the life 
of the loom. 

The bottom shaft is driven from the crankshaft 
by means of gears. On the bottom shaft are mount- 
ed the picking cams which strike the pick balls and 
operate the picker stick. Every time the picking cam 
strikes the pick.ball a reaction or blow occurs which 
causes the bottom shaft to press sharply against its 
bearings. This sharp pressure in the bearing is of 
the nature of a hammer blow and is due to the re- 
action or back pressure caused by the striking of the 
cam on the pick ball. It is well known that plain 
bearings cannot withstand for any length of time 
this constant pounding action. The result is that 
the shaft wears out or peens out on one side, the 
side opposite the cam, and undue bearing wear takes 
place. When roller bearings are used on the bottom 
shaft this source of wear is eliminated. Wear on 
the bottom shaft and in plain bearings results in 
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improper gear meshing—gears no longer roll on 
their pitch lines—and broken gear teeth result. 

In time worn shafts and bearings cause a great 
deal of trouble through the difficulty of keeping lu- 
bricant in the bearings due to increased clearance, 
commonly called “play” or “‘slop” between shafts and 
bearings. Vibration increases and the timing of the 
loom may be affected. Power requirements increase 
because parts bind and cannot be properly lubricat- 
ed. 

Mill men everywhere claim that one of the most 
troublesome bearings in the loom is the rockershaft 
bearing. This supports the lay which, attached 
through connecting rods to the crankshaft, is moved 
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back and forth through a distance of about 15 de- 
grees. This means that the rockershaft makes only 
a partial revolution in the bearing. The load on the 
bearing is mostly down, and wear takes place in the 
bottom of the plain bearing. With the pressure al- 
most steadily in one direction, it is difficult to main- 
tain a film of oil between the shaft and a plain bear- 
ing. Thus, with plain bearings rapid wear occurs 
simultaneously in the rockershaft bearing and on 
the rockershaft. The result is worn, sloppy rocker- 
shaft, which allows the lay to jump, causing marks 
on the cloth. Furthermore, when the lay drops down 
in worn bearings the feeler motion is thrown out of 
adjustment. Likewise trouble is experienced in 
changing bobbins or in changing shuttles automati- 
cally. Crushed or broken shuttles may also result. 

Roller bearings applied to the rockershaft elimi- 
nate these difficulties because they are built for this 
severe service. They banish wear, maintain proper 
lubrication and hold all parts in their original set- 
tings at all times. 

The Take-Up Drum. When necessary to “let back’, 
unless the take-up drum moves freely, start marks 
will appear on the cloth being woven. Roller bear- 
ings on drum shaft insure positively that “let back” 
will occur pick by pick. By their easy rolling mo- 
tion, roller bearings cause the take-up drum to ad- 
vance evenly, pick by pick. Maximum pressure may 
be applied on the take-up drum with no effect on 
the operation of the take-up. 

The Dobby Drive. The dobby is generally used 
when it is desirable to employ 8 to 25 harnesses. The 
dobby is driven by means of a gear on the crank- 
shaft. Attached to the dobby gear and off center is 
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an arm—in reality a crank arm. The dobby shaft is 
short and carries the dobby gear at one end oppo- 
site the bearing. The other end of the dobby shaft 
carries nothing. Thus we have an acute overhung 
condition, in which the load on the bearing, due to 
the driving gear, is increased still more by the over- 
hung crank arm. 

Since there are no gears or motions mounted on 
the opposite end of the dobby shaft to balance or off- 
set the pressures of the gear and crank arm, it will 
be readily seen that in the plain bearing mounting 
there will be severe pressure at either end of the 
bearing, which is down on one side and up on the 
other side. For this reason, the ends of a plain bear- 
ing tend to round out or become bell-mouthed. As 
this wear increases, the dobby gear meshes poorly 
and the teeth wear rapidly. The crank pin is cramped 
and wears unduly, causing wear in the crank arm 
bearing. Proper lubrication becomes impossible and 
a jerky motion of the dobby drive results. 

To meet these unfavorable conditions, two roller 
bearings are installed of sufficient load carrying ca- 
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pacity to care for the pressures exerted by the over- 
hung gear and crank arm. Two bearings are used 
and are separated as far apart as possible, because 
in this way the center of greatest load can be more 
nearly approached and, in a case such as this, there 
are two centers of greatest pressure. 

Many mill men will undoubtedly recognize in the 
foregoing, points which they have long observed as 
a result of operating looms. Some have had more 
trouble from certain bearings than others. Bearings 
may be applied to only those positions which have 
given trouble and good results obtained. However, 
it should be borne in mind that in figuring return on 
money invested in loom bearings, all of the following 
items should be taken into consideration: Mainte- 
nance or repair savings, power saving, production in- 
crease, lubricant saving and better quality. 


Acknowledgment.—The illustrations showing the ap- 
plication of roller bearings to various points on the 
loom, as used in this article, appear through the cour- 
tesy of the Hyatt Roller Bearing Company.—The Editor. 
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EYE TO EyE—Handling Textile 
industrial Relations under the Code 


By Thos. H. Quigley 


Chairman, Cotton Textile State Industrial 
Relations Board of Georgia oo + 


derlying Section XVII of the cotton textile code 

is essentially that of bringing swift and simple 
industrial justice by drawing the employer and his 
own employees immediately and closer together. 

What could be simpler in its operation, or more 
contributory to swift justice, than a plan whereby, 
when either the employer or employee happens to have 
a complaint against the other, or a controversy shall 
arise between them, that both may appoint their most 
capable spokesmen to a mill industrial relations com- 
mittee to sit down and talk it over in a spirit of 
mutual respect and mutual give-and-take? 

Somehow or other the idea presents a picture es- 
pecially appealing to the old-fashioned American faith 
in the ultimate working out of democracy—the Ameri- 
can employer on one side of a table, the American 
workingman on the other. 

Once an American writer, familiar with the Ameri- 
can employer-foreign employee industrial relations of 
years ago in the northern states, commenting on the 
settlement of a momentous English labor disturbance, 
pointed to the essential simplicity of any controversy 
“when English eyes look into English eyes.” It seems 
to us that the whole purpose of Section XVII is to 
draw American eyes to look into American eyes. The 
eyes on one side of the table may be those of the 
patrician to the manner born, or those of the rugged 
individualist who has fought his way up from the 
bottom. They may look across into the tired patient 
eyes that expect only a fair day’s pay for a fair day’s 
work, or into the alert young eyes that hope some day 
to look from the opposite side of the table or from the 
labor councils of the mighty. But anyway, honest 
American eyes looking into honest American eyes. 

The rest of the picture painted by Section XVII— 
the state boards and the national board—is merely in- 
cidental and accessory background for this one domi- 
nant simple motif of encouraging the employer to sit 
down with his own employees in a local mill industrial 
relations committee. If this local mill committee can- 
not solve the controversy, they call in the state board 
with its statewide perspective on industrial relations 
to make recommendations that will bring the local com- 
mittee into agreement. If the state board cannot thus 
bring the local committee into agreement, then the 
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national board, with its infinitely wider horizon, is 
called upon to render a decision that will bring the 
local committee into agreement. 

The local mill committee constituting therefore the 
be-all and end-all of industrial relations as contem- 
plated in the code, it occurs to me that my best con- 
tribution to this meeting would be to discuss the em- 
ployer’s part in these mill industrial relations com- 
mittees. 


Encouraging the Committee 


It is not difficult to conceive that in almost any 
mill, no matter how happily it may have been operated 
in the past, that under the present disturbed condi- 
tions differences of opinion, real or imagined but seri- 
ous none the less, may arise between employer and em- 
ployee. Further, it is not difficult to conceive that 
the first instrument of adjustment 
that the employees may think of is 
the strike. But if over a period of 
months there has been built up in 
the employee a confidence in the ef- 
ficacy of the mill industrial rela- 
tions committee to adjust differ- 
ences promptly and in a manner 
fair to employee and employer, the 
last instrument that the employees 
may think of is the strike. 

Therefore, it is most earnestly 
suggested that it is the far-seeing 
employer who not only does not discourage referring 
differences to a committee, but actually encourages 
it even in regard to patently trivial or unjust com- 
plaints. 

Fair-minded people can have only deep respect for 
the employer who has so striven to be so just that the 
thought of representatives of his employees waiting 
upon him with a grievance from fellow employees ap- 
pears to him as a smudge upon his proud industrial 
relations escutcheon. Let such an employer remember 
that some of the greatest concerns in this country with 
the happiest industrial relations history are those who 
for years have had in effect some such system of in- 
dustrial relations committees as contemplated under 
Section XVII. 

Then too, one cannot help but pay tribute to the 
pride of the employer who, when he hears that repre- 
sentatives from his employees are about to wait on 
him, jumps the gun on the representatives and ad- 
justs the grievance before they arrive. Splendid. The 
world is a better place for having that kind of an em- 
ployer. But let such an employer remember that 
while this system may take care of all just grievances, 
only in a celestial cotton mill with overseers omnis- 
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cient and operatives angelic will all the complaints be 
just ones; and that by jumping the gun on the just 
complaints he has missed priceless opportunities to 
train the inevitable mill committees how to dispose 
of the inevitable unjust complaints. And this em- 
ployer should also remember that when sometime in 
the future he may be charged, as it is entirely think- 
able he may be, with denying to his employees the 
right of collective bargaining, he will not have record- 
ed in Washington over the signature of his own em- 
ployees indisputable evidence to the contrary. 

And what if a large proportion of the complaints 
are trivial or absurdly unjust? All the more evidence 
of the need of employer and employee sitting down 
and reasoning together. And then too, the more ab- 
surd the complaint the easier it is to convince the com- 
plainants’ representatives of the absurdity. Every 
such complaint is just one more opportunity for put- 
ting over a needed lesson in how employer and em- 
ployee may see more nearly eye to eye. 


Future Safety 


Of course there is nothing compulsory about the 
system set up under the code. Then too, the system 
can be circumvented by the employer who wishes to 
do so. Or compliance with the system can be by tech- 
nically acceptable but spiritually meaningless gestures. 
But it is well for all of us to remember that no one is 
smart enough to see even a few years ahead to the 
labor storms that may assail us unless we here and 
now, in all good faith, use the means and opportunities 
at hand to encourage in our employees those attitudes 
and abilities that will be our future sheet anchors to 
windward. 


Procedure 


All this implies that there must be certain fixed 
fair procedures in the operation of the industrial re- 
lations provisions of the code in order for the employ- 
ers and employees of this vast industry over a con- 
siderable period of time to become habituated to them 
and schooled in the handling of complaints under 
them. The state board of Georgia has established 
such procedures based upon the intention of the code 
as the state board understands the code. The main 
points of this procedure, as shown in Forms 1 and 2, 
are readily understandable, and have been distributed 
widely over the state, and only certain points will be 
touched upon here. In this state, at least, failure to 
follow this simple procedure has usually had untoward 
results and the state board is more and more insistent 
that this procedure be followed to the letter so that 
the spirit of fairness which the letter implies may 
prevail. 


Methods of Conducting Meetings 


Out of the experiences of the past year the im- 
pression is gained that whether or not the results of a 
mill committee meeting impress employer and em- 
ployee as fair, depends as much upon the spirit pre- 
vailing in the meeting as upon the concrete results 
accomplished. The employee representative who 
thinks he is going to get the employer told, who tries 
to bask in his own importance, or who conceives it his 
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HIS discussion will tell you more than 

anything we have seen about the proper 
functioning of your mill committees under 
Section XVII of the Cotton-Textile Code. 
Prepared for Georgia manufacturers, it is 
applicable to all other mills. It provides the 
experience of the very efficient Georgia 
board in the proper carrying out of the full 
intent and spirit of the code's industrial re- 
lations section. We hope every mill execu- 
tive, superintendent, and overseer, will read 
it carefully 
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special function to crack down on the employer; the 
employer who tries to pick childish flaws in the em- 
ployees’ complaint, who tries to maneuver the em- 
ployee representatives into compromising admissions, 
who expects to see all the employees’ cards without 
showing any of his own, cannot make a success of the 
mill committee system. 

The mill committee can arrive precisely nowhere 
when the employee representatives and the employer 
representatives lack confidence in the intelligence and 
fairness of each other when each are in possession of 
all the facts. Indeed, the first concern of representa- 
tives of the employer and the employee should be to 
discover the facts and then admit them freely, favor- 
able or unfavorable as the facts may be. 

In any such meeting, where the employer like 
MacGregor, sits, is always the head of the table. And 
the head of the table almost always sets the pattern 
of conduct for the rest. 

Whether or not the employer and employee should 
introduce witnesses, whether or not the complainants 
should appear at the meeting, should largely be deter- 
mined by whether or not the presence of these people 
(1) will put the committee in possession of additional 
facts, or (2) shed a new light on old facts, or (3) 
make all representatives feel that they are dealing 
and are being dealt with fairly. 

It is well in the meeting to write down all the 
facts about the controversy to which all members of 
the committee agree. It may be necessary to try sev- 
eral times to get one fact stated in such a way that 
all can subscribe to it. Then proceed to the statement 
of the next pertinent fact and so on until the entire 
committee has reached agreement on as many points 
as possible. 

And then maybe, as often happens in human af- 
fairs, it will suddenly be discovered that there are 
left no contentions on which to differ. 

But let us grant that there still may be left, even 
after many facts have been agreed to, differing con- 
tentions as to the controversy. It is suggested that 
these differing contentions be set down on paper and 
stated as carefully as the facts were stated, so that 
all members will not only have their own contentions 
correctly stated but will thoroughly understand the 
differing contentions of the other members. 

Maybe here again, after getting all the contentions 
carefully stated, a little change here and a little change 
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there will remove all the remaining differences and 
the controversy is settled in a manner doubtless far 
fairer than any court, or any judge or any state or 
national board could ever settle it. 

Furthermore, by such a settlement of a controversy 
there has been built up in the minds of the employees 
a psychology of confidence in the employer and in the 
ability of both to settle their troubles at home. 


Keeping Controversies at Home 


It is therefore most earnestly suggested that em- 
ployer and employees keep and settle their complaints 
at home, within their own mill committees, without 
recourse to an outside agency. This will mean mutual 
give and take, and above all the spirit of tolerant good 
will that greases the axle of the world; remembering 
that it is the big man who knows how to win by losing. 


Appealing to the State Board 


But maybe the members of the mill committee feel 
that they cannot agree upon a settlement of the dif- 
ficulty and that they must appeal to the state board 
to bring them into agreement. Now gentlemen, as 


Someone Must Make a Profit 


bg our nation swings over to the left far 
enough to become a fraternity brother of 
Russia, we must operate it in harmony with the laws 
of a capitalistic system. We mean that our citizens, 
whether they sell services or products, must be per- 
mitted to make a decent profit. The profit is their 
reward for putting forth their energies, using initia- 
tive and imagination in the development of business. 
By encouraging them to make a profit they build up 
businesses that give employment to the millions who 
lack the creative qualities and the qualities of lead- 
ership. 

It seems to us that it would be well for all em- 
ployers to share with the members of their organ- 
izations part of a talk given by Calvin Coolidge back 
in 1916. Fasten these ideas in their minds: 

“We are coming to see that we are dependent 
upon commercial and industrial prosperity, not only 
for the creation of wealth, but for the solving of the 
great problem of the distribution of wealth. 

“There is just one condition on which men can 
secure employment and a living, nourishing, profit- 
able wage, for whatever they contribute to the en- 
terprise, be it labor or capital, and that condition is 
that some one make a profit by it. 

“That is the sound basis for the distribution of 
wealth and the only one. It cannot be done by law, 
it cannot be done by public ownership, it cannot be 
done by socialism. When you deny the right to a 
profit you deny the right of a reward to thrift and 
industry. 

“| . . The law that builds up the people is the 
law that builds up industry. What price could the 
millions, who have found the inestimable blessings 
of American citizenship around our great industrial 
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you yourselves expect to obtain mercy on Judgment 
Day, show a bit of it to the poor state board. Remem- 
ber that the board is composed of three unfortunates, 
who as a bit of public service, or more probably for 
their doing their stretches as members 
thereof. 

Anyway, if it is necessary to appeal to the state 
board, there should be submitted, with the appeal and 
signed by all members of the mill committee, a com- 
plete statement of the facts upon which all members 
agree and of the contentions upon which all members 
do not agree. This joint statement will therefore give 
the state board the facts in the matter and all the 
contentions that each side not only has advanced but 
which each side thereby acknowledges it has consid- 


sins, are 


ered. 

And now a last request: even though the employer 
members may not wish the matter to be appealed to 
the state board and the appeal is the idea of the em- 
ployee members oniy, the state board asks you to help 
the employee members with this joint statement of 
facts and contentions to the end that the state board 
may speedily assist you and your employees to see 


eye to eye. 


centers, after coming here from lands of oppression, 
afford to pay to those who organized those indus- 
tries? Shall we not recognize the great service they 
have done the cause of humanity? Have we not seen 
what happens to industry, to transportation, to all 
commercial activity which we call business when 
profit fails? Have we not seen the suffering and 
misery which it entails upon the people? 

“Let us recognize the source of these fundamen- 
tal principles and not hesitate to assert them. Let 
us frown upon greed and selfishness, but let us also 
condemn envy and uncharitableness. Let us have 
done with misunderstandings, let us strive to real- 
ize the dreams of democracy by a prosperity of in- 
dustry that shall mean the prosperity of the people.”— 
The Howard Way. 


Urge Removal of Processing Tax 


Urging that unless the compensatory tax upon rayon 
and other synthetic fibers provided for under the Agricul 
tural Adjustment Act is soon imposed, that the processing 
tax be removed from cotton, the Southern Combed Yarn 


Spinners Association at a meeting held in Gastonia on May 


llth, ordered a telegram to that effect sent the Secretary 
of Agriculture, Henry A. Wallace. This association repre 
sents 1,600,000 combed yarn spindles in the South. The 


Spinners Association together with the Mercerizers Associa 
tion has for many months been presenting figures showing 
the necessity of imposing such a tax. The telegram stated, 
“For months we have anticipated that a cotlipensatory tax 
were justified in ex 


would be laid on rayon. We felt we 


pecting this by reason of accumulated statistics showing 


rayon to be highly competitive fiber to cotton, Cotton fabrics 
| staple 


ions 


made from staple cottons and the growers of 
cotton are especially affected, and we believe the very life 
of our industry is seriously threatened. Unless compensa 
tory tax is laid soon we respectfully petition for removal ot 
the cotton processing tax as being only effective relief from 


present almost intolerable conditions”. 
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The Sulphonated Fatty Alcohols 


Their Use in Cotton Piece Goods Finishing 


By J. Andrew Clark 


ERE Mr. Clark, in his continued discus- 
sion of the raw materials used in the 


finishing of cotton piece goods, considers 
those comparatively new members of the 
family—sulphonated fatty alcohols. Read- 
ers desiring to secure the preceding install- 
ments in this series are invited to request 
them from the editorial department 


hols is one of the more recent contributions of 
science to textile processing. Designed pri- 
marily to overcome the handicap of lime soap form- 
ation, these products retain in great measure the de- 
sirable properties of soap while possessing few if 
any of its unfavorable characteristics. With the dis- 
covery of sulphonated oil and its application to the 
textile industry, the improved resistance to lime was 
pronounced enough in comparison to soap as to give 
impetus to a long line of research finally culminat- 
ing in the epochal discovery of Dr. W. Schrauth. 
Various compounds had been developed, based on the 
sulphonation of materials other than fatty oils or 
their derivatives, which, while possessing remark- 
able wetting-out properties and stability to acids 
and salts, had no fatty characteristics. Typical of 
these are the alkyl napthalene sulphonic acids. 
Blocking of the acid grouping of the fatty acid is 
employed in other compounds by the formation of 
esters or acid amides which are then sulphonated. 
These compounds, however, are not soap-like, yet 
have exceptionally good wetting and penetrating 
properties as well as resistance to acids and salts. 
In fact, they have been recommended for use in fin- 
ishes containing considerable quantities of Epsom 
salts. In mixtures with soap, they minimize or en- 
tirely prevent the formation of lime soaps when used 
with hard water. Approximately 16 per cent on the 
weight of the soap is claimed to be sufficient. 
Normann in 1902 hydrogenated unsaturated oils 
and fats to convert them to saturated products. 
While this reaction only converted the unsaturated 
linking to a saturated one by the addition of hydro- 
gen, Schrauth, by modification of this process, was 
able to produce either saturated or unsaturated fatty 
alcohols from fats or fatty acids in commercial 
quantities. It is said that hydrogenation takes place 
at 200 atmospheres, with a temperature up to 320 
degrees C. and in the presence of a catalyst. 


T HE development of the sulphonated fatty alco- 


The various sulphonated alcohol products show 
a gradually changing set of characteristics depend- 
ent on their original fatty source in much the same 
manner as soap. In general, those products whose 
molecules contain the smaller number of carbon 
atoms show better wetting out and detergent prop- 
erties at the lower temperatures. At higher tem- 
peratures, however, those containing the larger num- 
ber of carbon atoms show better detergent powers, 
conditions analagous to the behavior of oleate and 
stearate soaps. These sulphonated alcohols as tech- 
nica y prepared are mixtures of different alcohols, 
the proportion and types of which depend on the 
fat from which they are manufactured. For instance, 
Brilliant Avirol L-142 is a mixture of cetyl and 
stearyl sodium sulphonates, obtained from the treat- 
ment of commercial stearine. Gardinol CA is mainly 
oleyl sodium sulphonate obtained from olein while 
the WA is obtained from coconut oil and consists of 
essentially 60 per cent sodium lauryl! sulphonate, the 
balance being made up from a number of other sul- 
phonated alcohols. 

These compounds are all remarkable for their 
ability to retain solubility and detergent power in 
the presence of relatively large amounts of lime, 


. 


Recent model of 
machine for jig 
dyeing 


Courtesy, H. W. Butter- 


worth & Songs Co. 


magnesia, salt and acid, properties which enable 
their use under conditions impossible for soap to per- 
form satisfactorily. The calcium and magnesium 
compounds are as soluble as the sodium sulphonate, 
thus enabling the use of hard water for satisfactory 
scouring or other wet operations without the danger 
of lime soap formation with its attendant scum. In 
fact, some Magnesium Gardinol made experimentally 
was reported after test to scour as satisfactorily as 
the sodium compound. The resistance of these prod- 
ucts to mineral acid is also remarkable in that con- 
centrations of 7 per cent or over are required to de- 
compose them, a preperty which might lend itself to 
increasing the efficiency of the grey sour or acid 
steep through its wetting-out action as also by the 
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detergent effect obtained when washing out the acid. 

In regard to their wetting out action, one author- 
ity claims that the Gardinols exceed any other syn- 
thetic penetrating agent, including even the alky- 
lated napthalene sulphonic acids. 

In use, there are few operations in bleaching and 
finishing practice which may not be improved to 
some extent by their use. The present price of the 
products, however, has been a serious handicap to 
their general adoption. This has resulted generally 
in a compromise in that only a part of the soap used 
in scouring has been replaced by Gardinol such that 
the total cost remains essentially the same. This 
has been generally successful with water of moder- 
ate hardness and permits scouring without forma- 
tion of the characteristic lime soap scum. 

Desizing with enzymes is facilitated by the addi- 
tion of penetrating agents generally, Gardinol being 
excellent in this connection through its additional 
scouring properties. While the Gardinols have been 
recommended for kier boiling in amounts of .05 to 
.1 per cent, and undoubtedly will give excellent boils, 
especially when used with certain solvents such as 
Tetraline and Hexalin, the increased cost represents 
a considerable handicap to its general adoption. 
When these products are manufactured in America 
with a probably lower cost, it is possible that these 
sulphonated alcohols may be widely used in kier 
boiling, especially in plants having water of mod- 
erate hardness. 

The Gardinols are unique in that they are not 
affected by hypochlorites and can be used to advan- 
tage in connection with the bleaching operation by 
assisting penetration of the bleach liquor to yield 
even bleaching. Additions to the liquor used in 
shutes should be of especial interest owing to the 
relatively short time of contact for the cloth. 


As a penetrating agent, the sulphonated fatty al- 
cohols are useful in all types of dyeings, while their 
presence also prevents calcium soap precipitation. 
Gardinol added to a bath even after the scum has 
formed, gradually dissolves or disperses it, with a 
resultant clear froth or suds formation. An instance 
of this was observed in a reel dyeing machine in 
which the same formula was supposedly being used 
in each of two machines supplied with filtered raw 
water of approximately 100 p.p.m. calcium carbonate 
hardness. In one, the dyeing was proceeding nor- 
mally when the other showed considerable scum on 
the liquor as well as sticking to the water-line of 
the tub. Investigation showed the omission of Gar- 
dinol in the latter. Rather than drop the bath, the 
usual amount of this material was added as an ex- 
periment with gratifying results. In a short time, 
the scum had entirely disappeared to yield a per- 
fectly satisfactory bath. Two to four ounces per 
hundred gallons is more than sufficient while in the 
example above, three ounces was enough for four 
hundred gallons. 

The higher members of the fatty series yield 
products marketed under the name of Avirols, and 
while similar to the Gardinols are characterized by 
more pronounced fatty or wax-like properties. While 
also possessing wetting-out or penetrating and 
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scouring properties, these are only pronounced at 
temperatures above 120 degrees F., and accordingly 
their most promising field is in scouring, dyeing and 
as a softening agent in finishing. 

As a finishing material, these products, which in 
themselves are neutral, can be used in either slight- 
ly acid or alkaline mixes as softeners. Danger from 
rancidity or odor is eliminated by their use because 
of their stability to air. Neither do they yellow in 
storage for the same reason. 

The finishes obtained with Avirols withstand 
light laundering to some extent and can almost be 
termed semi-permanent. Of interest in this connec- 
tion is the finishing of rayons, such as taffetas, in the 
jig during dyeing. Six ounces of Avirol added to the 
dye-bath gave a finish comparable to one obtained by 
passing the goods through the nip of a quetsch con- 
taining two gallons of sulphonated olive oil to forty 
gallons. These sulphonated products seem to have 
the property of exhausting from the bath when cool- 
ing to give an effective method of softening. 

In Europe, the unsulphonated fatty alcohols are 
the subject of wide experimental work at present. 
Attempts are being made to incorporate them with 
waxes, oils, soaps, etc., to yield various finishing ef- 
fects, which will undoubtedly find their way to the 
American market in time. The American market is 
undoubtedly a fertile and unsophisticated field for 
the exploitation of these European developments, but 
unfortunately, the prices demanded, raise the suspi- 
cion that the cost of development is to come entirely 
from this side of the Atlantic, and bears little rela- 
tion to the actual cost of manufacture. In fact, an 
analysis of one commercial shipment of a sulphonat- 
ed fatty alcohol, from abroad, moreover, shows an 
amazing non-volatile inorganic salt content of ap- 
proximately 40 per cent and a total ash of 60 per 
cent. 


This article concludes the series by Mr. Clark, cover- 
ing the basic materials used in the finishing of cotton 
piece goods. The first, on Water, appeared in the June 
1933 issue; the second and third, on Softeners, in July 
and August 1933; the fourth and fifth, on Starches, 
Gums and Dextrines, in September and November 1933; 
the sixth and seventh, on Fillers, etc., in December 1933 
and January 1934; the eighth, on Miscellaneous Materi- 
als, in March 1934; the ninth, on Rosins, Synthetic 
Rosins, etc., in April 1934; and the tenth, on Enzymes, 
in May 1934.—The Editor. 


Color Matching and Analysis 


The ability of expert dyers and dye testers to distinguish 


between dyeings that seem identical to the average person 
has been marveled at, but this ability is of little practical 
value unless xccompanied by the knowledge of how they 
differ. That this is also true of the ordinary visual spectro- 


photometer is shown in the May issue of Textile Research 


by Robert D. Nutting, Textile Foundation fellow. Dr. Nut- 
ting in a report demonstrates the ability of the M. I. T. 
color analyzer to detect color differences imperceptible to the 
unaided eye. 

In the same issue of this magazine, which is the official! 


publication of the U. S. Institute for Textile Research, is 
the report of R. L. Steinberger, another Textile Foundation 
fellow, who is working at Harvard, on “Swelling of Cotton 
and Cellulose Acetate When Exposed to Air at Various Rela 
tive Humidities,” and a report of the Institute’s recent con 
ference on fabric wear resistance and methods of measur- 
ing it. 














More About Cleaning Looms 

Last month we noted some informa- 
tion picked up from various mills rel- 
ative to blowing off and brushing off 
looms. Since that time we have made 
inquiry of a combed broadcloth mill re- 
garding the system used in cleaning 
looms, and have been advised that 
brushing off is the only method used, 
except for a light blowing off of the 
drop wires over the week-end. Seconds 
made by high-pressure blowing 
amounted to more money than the sav- 
ing by blowing rather than brushing. 

To summarize the _ information 
gleaned from our inquiries along this 
line: 1. Mills on comparatively low- 
priced goods find the expense of brush- 
ing off over blowing off is not justified 
by the value of the seconds eliminated. 
On higher priced goods the opposite is 
true. 

2. Many methods of blowing off can 
be improved on considerably with con- 
sequent elimination of seconds, such as 
thorough cleaning of the loom when 
the beam runs out, a protecting cloth 
suspended behind the breast beam, etc. 


Some Other Revivals 

Last month we mentioned also the 
cycle phenomenon in tertile equipment. 
Since making those notes other equip- 
ment has come to mind that has been 
tried and discarded and is now being 
used again. We refer to the travers- 
ing thread board, separators, elliptical 
travelers, and the trend to mill-gener- 
ated power. In these various revived 
items there have been changes of style 
and design. Often we hear something 
condemned for the reason that it was 
tried many years ago. However, 
changing conditions and requirements 
often mean that equipment that had no 
particular advantage under the old 
regime shows an improvement in oper- 
ation under modern conditions. 


Why? 

We often wonder if the young fel- 
low beginning work in a textile plant 
has as much difficulty obtaining a sat- 
isfactory answer to the question 
“Why?” as was the case a few years 
ago. Once when running pickers we 
asked a second hand why a certain 
picker made a roaring noise at inter- 
“Oh,” he replied, “pickers do 


Which sufficed for him. And 


vals. 
that’’. 


when we inquired of the mechanic the 
purpose of the flywheel on the engine 
the reply was, “Every piece of machin- 


ery has a flywheel”. We thought such 
an attitude was not as prevalent as for- 
merly until recently we asked a super- 
intendent the ‘““why?"’ of some peculiar 
characteristics of certain yarns. The re- 
ply was, ‘““We know that they are there 
and we know how to allow for them, so 
what's the use of knowing ‘why’?” 

THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR 
KNOWING “WHY”. 


Humor? 

Which reminds us of an amusing in- 
cident that happened in our home town 
recently. A general science teacher 
gave her children a number of ques- 
tions for homework. The next day 
most of the children returned without 
the answers. The teachers asked if 
they hadn’t asked help of their par- 
ents, and one girl replied that she had 
tried to get help from her mother by 
submitting to her the question, “Why 
does the smoke go up the chimney?” to 
which her mother responded, “Hush up 
your foolishness and get back to your 
lessons”. And on an examinauon just 
before the close of last year a teacher 
asked the question, “What caused the 
depression?” One little boy wrote, 
“God knows, I don’t. Merry Christ- 
mas.” When his corrected paper was 
handed back to him the teacher had 
written, “God gets a hundred, you get 
zero. Happy New Year”. 


Labor Unions 

The varied reactions of 
mill men to labor union organizers and 
agitators and to unionized labor have 
interested us greatly during the last 
year. We have seen mill executives 
bitterly opposed to unionization of la- 
bor and who met the organizers more 
than halfway in opposing them; others 
who were opposed to it but expressed 
no opinion until called upon; and oth- 
ers who adopted the laissez-faire poli- 
cy, saying an employee could join the 
union, the church, the Ku Kluz, or 
anything else, and retain his job so 
long as he ran his job and conducted 
himself as a respectable citizen. Our 
observation of the results of these dif- 
ferent attitudes leads us to the con- 
clusion that far less labor trouble has 
been experienced where the last men- 
tioned attitude obtained. One mill 


southern 


manager, who has been very success- 
ful in avoiding any semblance of labor 
trouble in his large mill, summarized 
the matter thus: “You don’t see stadi- 
ums filled with people watching a fine 
football team go through signal prac- 
tise. You must have competition and 
opposition to draw the crowd. It takes 
those things to keep the game going 
and to make it interesting. Otherwise 
the interest soon dies”. Which philoso- 
phy and illustration seem very sensible 
to Us. 


Cockled Yarn 


A good many months ago the “How 
OTHER MEN MANAGR” department car- 
ried a discussion as to the causes of 
cockled yarn. Lately we have run in- 
to an interesting experience along this 
line. A mill bought second-hand spin- 
ning frames that had been run on 1- 
inch to 11-inch cotton. They were 
started up this time on 120s, using 1¥4- 
inch and 1%-inch cotton. Light mid- 
dle top rolls were used. Little semi- 
cockles were found in the yarn, these 
not being apparent until the spooler 
guides caught them. They were little 
larger than neps but were pretty big 
in proportion to 120s single yarn. They 
were finally eliminated by putting ex- 
tra weight on the front top roll. The 
“why?” of this seems to us to be as 
follows: The front rolls were not grip- 
ping some of the long fibers firmly 
enough to draft them out of the heavy 
stock between the middle rolls, so that 
these fibers would kink back and knot 
up before being pulled through. The 
extra weight on the front top roll gave 
a firmer grip and more even drafting. 


On Conventions 

“It is not a sign of weakness when 
you draw lavishly wpon other men’s 
brains’, is an ariom we read in the 
columns of this magazine some years 
ago. That progressive mill men are 
more and more learning the value of 
the exchange of information and ideas 
is one of the hopeful signs for future 
advancement. 

It is interesting to note that with- 
out exception, every southern textile 
men’s convention this year has attract- 
ed an unprecedented attendance, / uch 
of the interest manifested was of 
course engendered by the unequalled 
conditions. 

But, whatever the immediate 
everyone finds these gatherings 
oughly profitable and enjoyable, 
learn, incidentally, of tire effectiveness 
oj the various textile trade associa- 
tions; how they are measuring up to 
the greater responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities which the new deal has 
trought to agencies of this nature. 

We'll be seeing you the neat time the 
president calls the meeting to order! 


cause, 
thor- 
and 





industrial Relations. 


- dheshperyr: in the large crowd attending the con- 
tion of Georgia cotton manufacturers at Sea 
Island Beach last month had a profitable and en- 
joyable time. Industrial relations formed the key- 
note of the meeting. W.K. Moore of Dalton suc- 
ceeds Louis L. Jones as president. Continuation 
of effective activity of the association's office is 
planned 


N ideal convention setting, an unprecedented 
A attendance, a program filled with valuable ad- 

dresses and reports reflecting a year of use- 
ful activity, combined to make the 34th annual con- 
vention of the Cotton Manufacturers Association of 
Georgia, held at the Cloister Hotel, Sea Island Beach, 
Ga., on Friday and Saturday, May 18 and 19, a com- 
plete success. 

The conditions imposed upon industry by NRA 
and other governmental activities immediately cre- 
ated a tremendous opportunity for service on the 
part of trade associations, together with a respon- 
sibility to perform that service. Within its sphere 
of activity, the Georgia association has measured up 
to both to an extent not excelled even among simi- 
lar organizations of larger scope. The reports of 
officers made at the Sea Island Beach meeting rep- 
resented largely an account of stewardship excel- 
lently discharged during the past year by the organi- 
zation in line with the new developments in addi- 
tion to regular activities. There was also stressed 
the absolute necessity for a continuing and increas- 
ing support by the mills of this recognized agency 
representing them in national and other affairs. That 
business-like, efficient and effective service by the 
organization is being recognized was indicated in the 
report of addition of 450,000 spindles in the state to 
the association’s membership, which now includes 
the largest percentage of the state’s spindles in its 
history. 

The charming and delightful atmosphere and con- 
veniences provided by Georgia’s leading seashore re- 
sort formed a most suitable and enjoyable meeting 
place. Along with a constructive series of sessions, 
which were attended with interest and profit by 
practically every one there, a full program of en- 
tertainment had been arranged in the form of a goif 
tournament, fishing trips, skeet shooting, and other 
diversions; while a bridge party, a boat cruise and 
other entertainment were provided for the unusually 
large number of ladies who attended. 

The key-note of the meeting’s program was Indus- 
trial Relations under the Textile Code. Its treat- 
ment took precedence in the chief speakers—includ- 
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Left, 
president; right, L. L. Jones. re 


tiring president 


W. K. Moore, the new 


ing Whiting Williams, internationally famous au- 
thor, speaker and student of industrial relations, 
who brought the textile manufacturers a rich back- 
ground and experience on this subject, gained by 
Mr. Williams through intimate contact with indus- 
trialists, and workers, by donning the garb of the 
workingman and living with him. Mr. Williams had 
just returned from several months in Russia, where 
he lived among the workers under the new indus- 
trial regime there; during the summers of the de- 
pression he spent the life of “the workless workman” 
in this country. A brilliant student, a charming 
speaker, he brought the Georgia manufacturers much 
of value and concrete practical use in his discussion 
of industrial relations. 

Another speaker was Thomas H. Quigley, chair- 
man of the Georgia Cotton Textile Industrial Rela- 
tions Board operating under Section XVII of the 
Cotton-Textile Code. Because his remarks presented 
so clear and fundamental a discussion of this phase 
of NRA in textiles, because his findings and recom- 
mendations are equally applicable to industrial re- 
lations in all mills under NRA codes in other states 
as well as in Georgia, his address is reproduced in 
full on page 47 of this issue of CoTTON. It is hoped 
to present an abstract of Mr. Williams’ remarks in 
our next issue. 


Will Moore Succeeds Louis Jones as President 


W. K. Moore, president, Crown Cotton Mills and 
Boylston-Crown Mills, Dalton, Ga., was elected as 
president of the Association for the coming year, 
succeeding Louis L. Jones, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, Canton (Ga.) Cotton Mills, who pre- 
sided at the meeting last month. John H. Cheath- 
am, president, Georgia-Kincaid Mills, Griffin, Ga., 
was made vice-president; and W. N. Banks, presi- 
dent, Grantville (Ga.) Hosiery Mills, and McIntosh 
Mills, Newnan, was made treasurer. Theodore M. 
Forbes was re-elected secretary and C. T. Kilgore 
re-named as traffic manager. New directors, to serve 
for three years each, were named as follows: Landon 
O. Thomas, president, John P. King Mfg. Co., Au- 
gusta; H. O. Ball, vice-president, Pepperton Cotton 
Mills, Jackson; Julian K. Morrison, president, South- 
ern Brighton Mills, Shannon; and William R. Bel- 
don, manager, Clark Thread Co., Clarkdale. Hatton 
Lovejoy at first declined re-election as general coun- 
sel, but later agreed to serve until a successor might 
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be named by the new board of directors. 

Louis L. Jones, of Canton, in making the annual 
address of the president, at the first session on Fri- 
day morning, presented an intensely practical and 
informative review of the general activities of the 
organization during the year. In discussing the need 
for participation in association activities, he quoted 
Ex-President Theodore Roosevelt as saying, “Every 
man owes some of his time to the upbuilding of the 
industry or profession to which he belongs.” Mr. 
Jones declared that every manufacturer must con- 
cern himself more about the industry, about what is 
going on in the minds of the law-makers, and “we 
must communicate our views to them as often and 
as necessary and as forcefully as we know how. 
* * * T greatly fear that our backwardness in this 
respect has already operated to our disadvantage.” 


Jones Discusses the NRA, Etc. 


As to the “new set of rules” prepared by Congress 
for industry, and taking form for textiles in the 
NIRA and AAA, Mr. Jones said, “there are some 
splendid advantages derived from the recovery act. 
It has enabled us to do things for our people that 
apparently could not have been done at any other 
time or in any other way and except on a national! 
scale. The benefits under it, I sincerely hope per- 
sonally, will become permanent. There are benefits 
held out under the act, I believe, that we have never 
been able to secure. This may be because we have 
not been able to work out an acceptable way of ob- 
taining them. But as I see it, there is nothing per- 
mitted or prohibited in the textile code, as it now 
stands, that would be considered a violation of the 
anti-trust laws or would require a suspension of 
such laws to permit its successful operation. There- 
fore, those things prohibited under the anti-trust 
laws, or that were considered particularly desirable 
and profitable and used as a bait to lure industry 
into confidently accepting the terms of the NIRA, 
have not been incorporated in the code, and we are 
not permitted to enjoy their benefits. If any inter- 
est has been neglected in framing the code, to my 
mind, it is the interest of the mills.” Mr. Jones also 
called attention to the inequitable conditions im- 
posed upon cotton mills by the processing tax on 
cotton without suitable compensating taxes on com- 
peting fibers. 

Discussing the matter of wage differentials be- 
tween the North and South, as provided in the code, 
Mr. Jones said, “From the statistics I have seen the 
difference in cost of living in the North above that 
in the South ranges from 18 to 32 per cent. The 
wage differential under the code, as you know, is 
only $1.00 per week or 814% per cent, when it is readi- 
ly admitted that the advantage in living in the av- 
erage southern mill village alone ameunts to con- 
siderably more than that per operative. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that this small wage differential 
does not permit of as high standard of living for the 
northern mill employees as for those in the South. 
We have certain natural advantages in the South 
that should ever be kept in the foreground, and we 
should never permit them to be sacrificed.” 
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Mr. Jones called attention to the fact that freight 
rates from the East to the northern markets are 
lower than those from the South to the same mar- 
kets, and freight rates in the South are mile for 
mile higher than in the North, yet the mile for mile 
cost per ton is higher in the North. Also that freight 
rates on cotton are higher from the West to southern 
mill points than from the West through the ports 
to eastern mill points. This combination of freight 
rates on cotton, cloth, etc., he said, together with the 
wages rates in the South, “certainly operates to our 
disadvantage and we should earnestly contend for 
the establishment of an equitable wage differential 
in the code set-ups, and a fair adjustment of our 
freight rates.” He showed also that while state and 
loca] tax rates by eastern mills reflect a decreasing 
trend, the tax rates of the mills of the South show 
an increasing trend. He recommended a compara- 
tive study of local and state taxes, through the as- 
sociation office. 

After the addresses of Mr. Jones, Mr. Quigley 
and Mr. Williams, the association went into execu- 


THEO. M. FORBES, the ef- 
ficient secretary of the Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, who was re-elected at 
the Sea Island meeting 


tive session to discuss industrial relations in the 
state under the leadership of J. A. Mandeville. 
Friday afternoon was devoted to golf and other 
diversions. A tournament was conducted at the Sea 
Island golf course under the direction of Norman 
E. Elsas, of Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills, with prizes 
which were awarded at the banquet Friday evening. 
The annual banquet, at which the visiting ladies 
were guests, was a most enjoyable occasion. Fol- 
lowing the meal, the toastmaster, L. L. Jones, called 
upon Whiting Williams, who spoke informally as to 
what his “double-life’ among workers had taught 
him. Hatton Lovejoy of LaGrange followed Mr. Wil- 
liams by presenting to Mr. Mandeville, on behalf 
of the mills of the state, a handsome ship’s clock as 
an expression of their appreciation for his loyal ser- 
vices on the state industrial relations board. Then 
Mr. Mandeville performed the pleasant duty of pre- 
senting to Mr. and Mrs. Louis Jones, on behalf of 
the association, a beautiful silver set of a tray, flow- 
er bowl and four candlesticks, as a memento and 
token of gratitude for the service of Mr. Jones as 
president of the organization for the past year. The 
golf prizes were next announced by Mr. Elsas: Floyd 
W. Jefferson, of New York City, won the blind han- 
dicap prize; W. S. Terrell of Atlanta, won low gross 
with a score of 82; Erwin N. Darrin of Spartanburg 


(Continued on page 85.) 
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Greensboro Meeting Considers Safety, 
Lubrication and Mill Problems 


Reported for COTTON by J. O. Thomas 


AFETY education and textile education 
were discussed at the regular meeting 
of one of the newer discussion divisions of 
the Southern Textile Association in Greens- 
boro last month. An interesting round-table 
discussion of long draft spinning, cork rolls, 
and some other mill subjects was also con- 
ducted. Danville, Va., gets next meeting 
of division in fall 


ITH a great deal ef the time taken with ad- 
VW jresses and discussion on textile lubrication 

and safety in textile plants, the meeting of 
the Northern North Carolina-Virginia Division of 
the Southern Textile Association, held at the King 
Cotton Hotel, Greensboro, N. C., on Saturday, May 
26, also discussed briefly a few questions relating 
to spinning and weaving. It had been planned to 
discuss some problems of hosiery mills, but so few 
representatives of this branch of the industry were 
present that this feature was omitted. A splendid 
talk was heard on certain aspects of the NRA, by 
Luther H. Hodges, vice-president and general man- 
ager, Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills Co. 

The session opened at 10:00 A. M., with a short 
address of welcome by Mayor Roger W. Harrison 
of Greensboro. Culver Batson, of Lynchburg, Va., 
former chairman of the division and now vice-presi- 
dent of the Southern Textile Association, responded 
for the group. 

H. L. Marlow, of Charlotte, delivered a well pre- 
pared and instructive talk on Textile Lubrication. 
E. G. Padgett, safety director for the N. C. Industrial 
Commission, gave a helpful talk on Safety in Textile 
Plants. Both talks were followed by brief discus- 
sions. Claude B. Williams, of Fieldale, Va., assist- 
ant superintendent, Fieldale Mill, The Carolina Cot- 
ton & Woolen Mills Co., conducted the discussion or. 
spinning and weaving. 

During a short business session, held just before 
lunch, J. O. Newton, of the Draper American and 
Wearwell Sheeting Mills, Draper, N. C., was elected 
to the executive committee, taking the place of L. V. 
Andrews, Martinsville, Va., whose term had expired. 
It was decided to hold the fall meeting of the divi- 
sion at Danville, Va. S. T. Anderson, chairman of 
the division, presided over the entire session. 


Safety in Textile Plants 


Mr. Padgett was first called upon for his ciscus- 
sion of safety in textile plants. He brought out that 
safety is a two-sided provosition: “on the one hand, 





the removal of physical hazards, as by machine 
guarding, and on the other, a program of safety edu- 
cation.” He stated that in the beginning of safety 
work, when entire attention was given to removing 
physical hazards, the desired results were not ac- 
complished—that while mechanical guarding was 
thoroughly carried out, additional measures were 
needed, that a safety education program must be 
carried out, and that “safety education is now con- 
sidered the first step necessary to make a safe plant.” 
He declared that in his work of inspecting textile 
plants in North Carolina, he finds the machines well 
guarded and few physical hazards; but that “we 
must give more attention to the so-called non-me- 
chanical causes of accidents.” Available records, 


S. T. ANDERSON, of Caro- 
lina Cotton & Woolen Mills 
Co., Chairman of the North- 


ern N. C.-Va. division 


he said, show that only 21 per cent of the accidents 
occurring in North Carolina mills are chargeable to 
machinery, the remainder being due to non-mechani- 
cal causes, such as falls of persons, stepping on or 
bumping against objects, handling objects, etc. He 
emphasized that only by a program of safety edu- 
cation can these accidents be reduced. 

In introducing a safety program, Mr. Padgett 
said, the management must be sold on its program. 
that “safety must percolate from the top; unless we 
have the support of the management we cannot suc- 
ceed.” But the main responsibility is on the over- 
seer, both as to the mechanical and non-mechanical 
accidents, said the speaker. “Regardless of what 
some overseer may say to the contrary, he is respon- 
sible for the accidents in his department. He is a 
major supervisor and was given his position because 
of his knowledge of handling men and his ability to 
produce at the lowest cost. He has, generally speak- 
ing, the power to employ and to discharge; and this 
power enables him to pick a particular employee for 
a particular job; for instance, a man mentally alert 
for a particularly fast machine, or one physically 
able to do heavy lifting. If in any doubt, he can 
call for a physical examination. This power also 
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gives the overseer opportunity to penalize an em- 
ployee for violation of rules. * * * Why should he 
squirm when the statement is made that he is re- 
sponsible for the accidents? If he has an employee 
who persists in turning out an inferior product, what 
does he do about it? If he has an employee who 
persists in some unsafe practice, what should he do? 

“Overseers generally raise a question and say 
they cannot stop accidents when the employee is hurt 
the first time a rule is violated. If after a careful 
investigation it is found that the employee was in- 
jured the first time he violated a rule, the overseer 
would be reasonable in raising this question. It is 
indeed rare, however, when such an investigation 
discloses this fact. Generally the injured employee 
has violated the rule time and time again before he 
suffered an injury. In numerous such cases em- 


ployees state they had not been called down by their 
overseers, although no attempt was made to hide 
their action.” 

Mr. Padgett said, “Our records show that falls of 
persons are one of the leading causes of injury, if 


L. V. Andrews J. O. Thomas Culver Batson 
not the leading cause, in textile mills. Some over- 
seers will say that they cannot walk beside every 
employee in their departments to see that he or she 
does not fall. This is of course true. But most 
falls are caused by poor house-keeping in one form 
or another. Perhaps the floor is wet, or oil has been 
allowed to accumulate around machinery; perhaps 
aisles are not kept free of objects; perhaps the stair 
treads are worn, or a hundred and one other things. 
Can the overseer control these? Yes. 

“Our records also show that stepping on such 
objects as needles and nails and running splinters 
into the feet are the cause of a number of injuries 
in the mills. This brings up the double protection 
of good house-keeping and the wearing of suitable 
shoes. If the house-keeping were what it should be 
these accidents of course would not occur. On the 
other hand, if the employees were not allowed to go 
slipping over the floor in bedroom slippers, or shoes 
without soles, a large number of these injuries could 
be prevented.” 

Mr. Padgett next discussed the proper investiga- 
tion of accidents, pointing out that carelessness along 
this line contributes to repetition. “Too many of 
our investigating bodies,” he said, “are satisfied with 
finding the direct cause of the injury, and to not 
try to find the real cause of the accident from which 
the injury resulted.” He told of a case in which the 
investigating body reported an employee being struck 
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in the eye by a small piece of steel. This, he said, 
was the direct cause of the injury, but not of the 
accident. The real cause, which was overlooked, was 
that there was no screen on the bench to prevent 
chips of casting from flying out. 

Another case was of a girl who fell down the 
stairs, breaking her leg. The report was made that 
the cause of the injury was “Running down the 
stairs, contrary to rules.” This was true, but “it 
was also true that the girl was wearing extremely 
high-heeled shoes; that the stair treads were un- 
even; that they were wet from a recent scrubbing; 
and that the steps were poorly illuminated. If a 
more thorough investigation had not followed the 
first superficial examination, very likely a second 
accident would have followed the first, as the en- 
forcing of the no-running rule would not have pre- 
vented someone’s slipping on the wet and uneven 
treads.” 

Mr. Padgett recommended that investigations 
should be extended to those accidents that cause no 
injury; that a recent report had showed that for 
every major injury, there are, on an average, 29 
minor injuries and 300 no-injury accidents. 

To show that accidents can be prevented, he 
cited the record of the Revolution Mills at Greens- 
boro, which completed practically 2,000,000 man- 
hours with a total cost for medical care and com- 
pensation of around $25.00; and the fact that the 
Sayles-Biltmore Bleacheries ran a full year without 
a single lost-time accident. 

In closing, Mr. Padgett emphasized the import- 
ance of proper and adequate first aid to those in- 
jured in the mills. 

Culver Batson asked Mr. Padgett if the same 
committee should always be used in the investigation 
of accidents. The reply was that this should be 
done and that the foreman of the department con- 
cerned should always be included in the investigat- 
ing group. Mr. Padgett repeated that all such in- 
vestigating groups should seek to find the cause of 
the accident as well as the cause of the injury, these 
being two entirely different things. 

In discussing first aid, Mr. Padgett said that no 
second dressings should be made by the person in 
charge of first aid work, this being the work of a 
physician. Someone asked if the first aid person 
should handle eye cases, the answer being, “I con- 
demn the practice except in cases where the particle 
is only sticking to the eyelid and is easily reached.” 
Mr. Padgett thought that anything on the eye itself 
should be referred to a doctor. 

When Chairman Anderson asked for a show of 
hands of those present whose companies had organ- 
ized safety programs, a large number answered af- 


firmatively. 
Textile Lubrication 


The chairman next introduced H. L. Marlow, of 
Charlotte, for a discussion of lubrication in the tex- 
tile mill. Mr. Marlow limited his paper to spindle 
operation, lubrication for anti-friction bearings, elec- 
tric motors, and diesel engine operation. As to spin- 
dle oils, he said these “may have the same general 
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appearance, and yet their physical characteristics 
may be entirely different. Their lubrication values 
can only be determined through actual service, by 
their ability to reduce wear and power consumption 
to a minimum. Spindle oils unsuited for operation 
might show an increased friction load of 2 to 3 watts 
per spindle; when this loss is applied to several 
thousand spindles it can readily be appreciated that 
power consumption is quite an item. 

“Broadly speaking, spindle oils should be highly 
refined products of petroleum base containing no 
substance which might cause gum formation in the 
spindle bolster or base. In the selection of the proper 
viscosity, the size of the ring and traverse, as well 
as the spindle speed, should be taken into considera- 
tion.” 

As to lubrication of anti-friction bearings, Mr. 
Marlow emphasized that one of the important items 
is that they should not be over-lubricated. Good 
practice, he stated, recommends an oil level not high- 
er than half way up on the bottom balls or rollers 
in an oil-type bearing; and in a grease type bearing, 
the bearing should not be filled more than one-third 
to one-half its displacement. An excessive amount 
of lubricant in this type of bearing, he said, will 
cause a generation of heat within the lubricant due 
to internal friction. Oils for these bearings, he said, 
should be free from compounds possessing organic 
or fatty acids. 

Mr. Marlow pointed out that most of the anti- 
friction bearings in the cotton mills are designed for 
grease lubrication; that in selecting a grease, gen- 
erally the size of the bearing, the operating tempera- 
tures and speed of rotation are the deciding factors. 
“Such a grease,” he said, “should be of a light to 
medium consistency, according to the speed. It should 
not show any tendency to harden or decompose, and 
should be free from fillers or corrosive elements. 
Sodium base greases are usually more favorably con- 
sidered for the lubrication of ball or roller bearings 
than lime base greases, for the reason that they can 
withstand higher operating temperatures with less 
danger of separation.” 

As to “liquid greases”, he said the most essential 
thing is that they be stable emulsions and have no 
tendency to separate. Many of these lubricants, he 
said, are used for lubricating top rolls and comb 
boxes and in his opinion, “the machine manufactur- 
ers frown upon these products being used for top 
rolls where wicks are inserted in the saddles; for 
the tendency is for the compound to be filtered out 
by the wicks—the wicks thereby losing their capil- 
larity and keeping the lubricant away from the bear- 
ing surface. It is my opinion that the best results 
would be obtained if straight run highly refined min- 
eral oils were used, unless the wicks were eliminated. 
For this reason, I believe machine manufacturers 
have discontinued the installation of wicks unless 
they are specified.” 

Mr. Marlow then discussed lubrication of the 
sleeve type ring-oiled electric motor bearings, rec- 
ommending a straight run mineral oil, free from any 
gum forming substance that would tend to clog up 
the oil ways and prevent a normal circulating of oil 
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through the bearings at all times. On motors using 
anti-friction bearings, “operating conditions deter- 
mine whether or not this type of equipment is de- 
sirable. There are also a number of bearings equipped 
with wick feed. Here again we have a condition 
where, if highly compounded oils or liquid greases 
are used, the wicks will lose their capillarity, and, 
if not caught in time, will result in mechanical loss. 
Generally speaking, an oil ranging in viscosity from 
150 to 300 seconds Saybolt at 100 degrees F. will be 
suitable.” 

Mr. Marlow concluded with a 
of the lubrication of diesel engines. 

J. V. McCombs, Randolph Mills, Franklinville, N. 
C., asked about making tests of lubricating oils to 
determine purity of content. Mr. Marlow suggested 
that “one cannot tell oil by sticking his finger in it,” 
but should have it tested in a reputable laboratory. 
A member asked the best place to send specimens 
for testing, Mr. Marlow replying that N. C. State 
College, among others, was regarded as a good place. 

“How often do you oil on an eight-hour sched- 
ule?”’ was asked the meeting by Chairman Anderson. 
J. A. Simpson, Graham, N. C., replied that he oils 
twice in 16 hours, always just at the change of the 
shift. There was some discussion of the kind of oil 
to use in comb boxes to prevent waste and clogging. 
Mr. Marlow suggested that the use of straight min- 
eral oil would eliminate a lot of cleaning. W. L. 
Davis, Proximity Mfg. Co., Greensboro, said he used 
lighter oil for the comb box, the same as for motor 
bearings, and regular machine oil for machine bear- 
ings. 

L. V. Andrews of Martinsville was of the opinion, 
following some discussion of the proper lubricants 
to use under different conditions and on different 
machines, that the average textile man knows little 
about oils and should call in an engineer and follow 
his advice. Mr. Marlow informed the group that 
all new machines, before being passed on to the 
trade, are always given thorough tests for proper 
lubrication by all leading lubricating concerns and 
that they are always in position to give expert ad- 
vice. 


brief discussion 


Changing Long Draft Belts 


C. B. Williams, the discussion leader, asked, “How 
and how often do you clean out bands or aprons on 
long draft spinning?” He stated that his mill had 
had long draft spinning about six months and 
planned to start cleaning immediately. J. O. Newton, 
general foreman of the Draper, N. C., plants, said 
he cleans about every seven or eight months. To 
clean, he takes out the middle roller, cleans the 
flutes with a brush or air, and inside of the aprons 
with dry air or brush. Another member, with Saco- 
Lowell single aprons, stated that he cleaned once a 
year on 10-hour shifts, but on the new arrangement 
of two eight-hour shifts, cleans every six months. He 
has his spinners use great care in keeping the jour- 
nals of the rollers picked off at all times. In the 
cleaning operation the top rolls are taken off and 
the steel rolls and aprons removed. New aprons are 


put on if needed. In reply to a question he said he 
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usually found about two per cent bad ones. Mr. 
Anderson asked what he uses in the cleaning pro- 
cesses, and he replied that he uses brushes—a light 
brush on the leather aprons. 

Mr. Williams next asked, “What humidity is best 
for long draft spinning?” Mr. Davis of Proximity 
said 70 per cent; another member thought 62; W. J. 
Jennings, Minneola Mfg. Co., Gibsonville, N. C., pre- 
ferred 55; J. V. McCombs liked 55 to 58, stating that 
colored work from dyed raw stock requires less; J. 
O. Newton said 55. 

“What kind of rollers would you recommend for 
long draft spinning?” was next asked. Mr. Davis 
of Proximity thought cork rolls fine, but said more 
ends come down with them. “We 
like the cork ones best,” he said, 
stating they were a necessity for 
long draft for colored work. There 
was then some discussion of the 
difficulty in keeping calf skin roll- 
ers properly cemented. Mr. Mc- 
Combs knew of a man who has been 
covering such rollers for years and 
the covering does not crack or 
come off. 

“How do you determine with 
any degree of certainty, and no 
guess work, when spinning rings should be replaced?” 
was the next question asked by the leader. Mr. 
McCombs said that he took them off and replaced 
them when they become wavy and the travelers come 
off. 

Another question asked by Mr. Williams: “How 
does varying thickness of leather aprons on long 
draft spinning affect the draft?” This brought up 
a discussion of cockled yarn. One member set the 
apron right up to the front roller on new frames. 
He had less lap-ups and ends ran better. He had 
had some cockled yarn on colored work, but none 
on white. Mr. Davis, of Proximity, sets his apron 
right up to the front roller and gets great help from 
spreading the pins. The opinion was expressed that 
if calf skin or cork rolls were used on Casablancas 
long draft spinning, one would not experience 
cockled yarn. 

The léader asked: “What tolerance is allowed 
on section beam weights?” One member stated %4 
of one per cent. Mr. Batson said that on 22s yarn 
his aim was a variation of not more than 2 pounds. 

“Has anyone changed from twine to steel heddles, 
and if so, how does loom stoppage compare?” Mr. 
Williams asked. D. F. Short, Consolidated Textile 
Corp., Lynchburg, Va., could not tell much differ- 
ence. L. V. Andrews had speeded up his looms and 
had 50 per cent more stoppage on steel than on 
twine. One-third of stoppage came from knots. G. 
W. Chaney, Wearwell Sheeting Mill, Draper, N. C.. 
changed to steel heddles several years ago and his 
jooms run better than with twine. Stoppage is great- 
er, however, on higher speeds, but he can’t blame 
the steel heddles for it. 

Luther H. Hodges, of Spray, N. C., in speaking at 
the luncheon which concluded the meeting, after re- 
viewing briefly the history of the NRA, said “Char- 
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acteristically in this country we have begun to praise 
or to damn the NRA for everything, whether it has 
any relationship or not to the act or the administra- 
tion of the act. There are many letters in the gov- 
ernment alphabet besides NRA, but we excuse our- 
selves for sins of omission and commission and hide 
behind the skirts of NRA, or The Code. 


Some Effects of NRA on Business 


“We should, on the other hand think straight and 
constructively and render unto NRA the things that 
belong to NRA and unto other agencies and groups 
the things that belong to them. The NRA has bur- 
den enough ‘to stand without suffering the further 
burden of loose thinking and lazy references. My 
own opinion is that the NRA is fundamentally O. K. 
and it has done more in a year than any like agency 
in a decade, and more has been done under this act 
and its administration for workers and industry than 
has been accomplished in a quarter of a century un- 
der any other auspices. Most of this has been done 
voluntarily by industry with government advice, as- 
sistance and supervision.” 

Mr. Hodges summed up briefly the purposes and 
objectives of the NRA as (1) The sponsorship of 
self-government in business; (2) The reduction of 
unemployment; (3) Improved standards for labor; 
(4) Increased wage payments; (5) Increased pur- 
chasing power. 

“Our trouble now,” Mr. Hodges said, “is caused 
by the bitter criticism of prejudiced groups: public, 
industrial, political and labor. 

“The public group is composed of extremists or 
socialistic persons who feel that the NRA is too 
business-like and too effective, and they consider it 
outrageous that most of the industries are trying to 
make a profit. 

“The industrial group of critics is small and con- 
sists mainly of those who prefer to outsmart the 
other fellow through low prices, low wages and in- 
side deals and represents the same class that made 
our industries so rotten and so unsuccessful prior 
to the NRA. This group wants no control, no co-op- 
eration. 

“The political group is represented by the stand- 
patters, or those of a political faith and political ideal, 
opposite from the present administration 
who are unwilling for the people as a whole to have a 
new deal. 

“The labor group is composed of over-zealous 
leaders who are greedy for purse and power and who 
fail to realize that labor’s status and labor’s condi- 
tion have been tremendously improved, and will be 
improved still further if the NRA set-up is given a 
fair, patient and sportsmanlike trial. 

“If the NRA ‘vould be satisfied with having done 
a good job; would hold to three basic principles of 
minimum wage, maximum hours and fair competi- 
tion; would leave off a million details, especially 
where small businesses are concerned; would curtail 
regimentation, but encourage co-operation in indus- 
try itself; it would increase in popularity and render 
a marvelous service to a grateful nation. Person- 
ally, I believe it will yet do these very things.” 
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Corn Leads Carding Division in an 
Interesting Discussion Meeting 


Reported for COTTON by G. H. Dunlap 


HIS report, made for COTTON by a 

member of the Clemson textile faculty, 
gives the discussion on card room subjects 
occurring at the Carding Division meeting 
in Greenville last month. Opening and 
blending, one-process picking troubles, oil 
spraying, doffer speeds, and the roving test- 
er were among the timely topics discussed. 


of the Southern Textile Association was held 

in the Parker High School auditorium, Green- 
ville, S. C., on Saturday, May 19. A representative 
group was present and took part in the discussion of 
subjects relating to card room practice, which was 
directed by J. O. Corn, superintendent, Pacific Mills, 
Columbia, S. C., who is chairman of the division. 

H. H. Iler, of the Union Bleachery, Greenville, and 
president of the Association, welcomed the group to 
Greenville. The association furnished cold drinks that 
were thoroughly enjoyed by the visitors during a short 
recess. Before the discussion was begun, a fitting 
tribute was paid to the late W. F. Davis, superintend- 
ent, Brandon Mills, Greenville, S. C., who succumbed 
to an attack of heart trouble early Friday evening, 
May 18. 

An important announcement of special interest to 
textile men was made by L. R. Booker, of Clemson 
College, who announced that the textile school of 
Clemson will offer their equipment and laboratory for 
any research that the mills may desire to conduct dur- 
ing the summer; those interested should correspond 
with H. H. Willis, dean of textiles, Clemson College, 
S. C. 


\ N interesting meeting of the Carding Division 


Methods of Opening and Blending 


Mr. Corn opened the discussion by asking if any 
changes had been made in the methods of opening and 
blending by those present since 1932. All those an- 
swering replied in the negative. Mr. Corn then asked, 
“Do you prefer to feed your cotton to a line of hop- 
pers, then to an opening lay-out; or do you prefer the 
reverse of this, then distributing this to the blending 
in each case?” R. L. Lindsay, of Saco-Lowell Shops, 
expressed the opinion that better results are secured— 
such as more even and cleaner laps—when the clean- 
ing is done before blending. “We are still using the 
bale-breaker, vertical opener and pickers, but have no 
special system of blending,” reported G. A. Frye, 
Florence Mill, Forest City, N. C. Mr. Lindsay stated 





that, “I think the tendency has been to increase the 
hoppers, which gives better cleaning, and then you 
in turn get better blending.” 

“Would you blend before or after cleaning?” asked 
the chairman. “I prefer to do the opening and clean- 
ing away from the picker room, and then convey the 
cotton to the picker room where better blending can 
be accomplished,” answered O. A. Sullivan, superin- 
tendent, Gaffney (S. C.) Mfg. Co. W. W. Cobb, of 
Cateechee, S. C., said, “We open our cotton and let it 
stand for a day and then blending, and in this way 
we are getting good results.” 

“The English manufacturers have no system of 
organization where double roving is used to make 
yarns under 40s,” declared David Clark, of Charlotte, 
N.C. “Japan is quoted as being able to undersell our 
manufacturers because of cheap labor, which is ab- 
surd. But their ability to undersell us in foreign mar- 
kets is due to the fact that they are able to accurately 


J. O. CORN, superintend- 
ent, Pacific Mills, Columbia 
S. C., veteran chairman of 


the Association's carding di- 
vision 


blend such short staples as °¢-inch to %4-inch cotton, 
which is secured from America and India. They will 
use two American bales with eight bales of Indian 
cotton. Until we are able to find better methods of 
blending, we cannot expect to compete with the Jap- 
anese in the foreign markets. Of course their yarns 
will not compare with ours in strength.” 

W. E. Hammond, superintendent, Balfour (N. C.) 
Mills, reported that “in 1911 we tried to mix Indian 
cotton with American cotton, but it proved unsuccess- 
ful. We used 12'% per cent of Indian cotton and later 
25 per cent, and in both cases the end breakage was 
so high we had to discard the idea.” 

Mr. Frye asked for a description of Mr. Sullivan’s 
lay-out for blending after cleaning. Mr. Sullivan re- 
plied, “‘Use approximately five hoppers in the opening 
room where both cleaning and blending will be done. 
Then have a second set of hoppers in the picker room 
and clean between the first and second set of hoppers. 
In this case you blend before and after cleaning. Just 
by using the second set of hoppers you can greatly 
improve your blending. After this cotton is blended 
it is distributed to the line of machines.” 
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“When the rayon plants are paying particular at- 
tention to the blending of wood pulp for the manufac- 
ture of rayon, I see no reason why we are neglecting 
this question,” declared Mr. Hammond. “We all know 
how the character varies in our cotton, and too, how 
the percentage of short fibers runs in the cotton, 
therefore we should secure better answers to this 
problem.”’ 

Robert Huskey, overseer carding, Whitney (S. C.) 
Mfg. Co., next reported: “‘We are using five hoppers 
and mixing 36 bales at a 
time. We have to feed from 
each bale. Iwould like to 
have a second blending but 
am unable to do this after 
the cotton gets started.” 

“If you had 12 hoppers 
where would you use 
them?” the chairman next 
asked. “I would use all of 
them after the cleaning 
was completed,” responded 
Mr. Lindsay. 

The chairman concluded this discussion by stating 
that, in his mind, ‘“‘Mixing and blending are similar to 
long draft spinning. My experience with long draft 
forces me to say that a great deal of the success you 
get depends upon the good results you get before the 
product reaches the spinning. We should spend more 
time in studying the preparatory processes and master 
them as they have done in England.” 


Robert Huskey 


Results with One-Process Picking 


The chairman next asked, “What bad results have 
you experienced with one-process picking?” explaining 
ing that the inquiry was intended to reflect no criti- 
cism on the machine builders. | 

C. P. Hamrick of the Pacific Mills, Columbia, re- 
ported that, “our breaking strength fell four pounds 
after changing to one-process picking.” 

“‘We have two systems,” reported O. A. Sullivan 
of Gaffney, “the breaker and finisher picker combina- 
tion, and one-process pickers. The old type has two 
beaters and the one-process has three beaters. The 
laps that I feed to the cards from the one-process 
picker forces me to do more grinding on my cards.” 

Mr. Cobb of Cateechee said, “With our one-process 
picking, I think better results are being obtained, 
such as more even laps, high speeds and better clean- 
ing. We made our unit from old machines.” Mr. 
Gunter expressed the opinion that one-process pickers 
require more attention, that is, “you must observe 
more closely for thick and thin places. The air is 
another feature that requires observation.” 

“Will the variation in the height of the cotton in 
the hopper cause the lap to vary?” asked Mr. Ham- 
mond. “Yes,” replied Mr. Gunter, “but we have a con- 
trol in the hopper to take care of that variation.” 

“T have heard where some mills were getting a bet- 
ter breaking strength with one-process pickers, while 
others differ,” said Mr. Corn. ‘‘However, I do not 
think it is the fault of the system if it fails to in- 
crease or decrease the strength.” 

“I saw a test dt Fall River, Mass., where the laps 
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were placed in a rack up by a window, and there you 
could observe and recognize the one-process laps be- 
cause they had less thick and thin places,” said David 
Clark. 

Reverting to a statement by Mr. Sullivan, Mr. 
Corn asked, “Why is more grinding required by using 
one-process picker laps?” Mr. Godfrey, overseer of 
carding at Gaffney for Mr. Sullivan, replied that, “I 
think in one-process picking you get less blows per 
inch, and that in turn leaves more sand, etc., in the lap 

that will naturally cause 
more grinding.”’ Mr. Sulli- 
van explained that, “When 
we changed from the old 
system to the one-process 
we decreased our blows per 
inch from 42 to 37, and 
also decreased the lap roll 
speed.” 
“Personally,” comment- 
ed Mr. Corn, “I think the 
Cobb ox Teen oe is not as well opened 
ecause you have less beat- 
ers- If you had ten beaters before the change you 
should have ten now to get good results.” 

Mr. Bird of Hartwell, Ga., asked, “What causes 
thick places at the end of the lap?” Mr. Corn re- 
plied, “This is liable to happen on any machine. How- 
ever, if you will notice when you stop your machine, 
your evener belt will shift its position, and when re- 
starting after one or two minutes it takes some time 
for the belt to resume its proper position. You can 
remedy this by putting a brake on your clutch rod.” 

Smith Crow stated that at his mill—Drayton— 
they are considering changing to one-process pick- 
ing, and “I would like to know about the results to 
expect since we are running 1 5/16-inch staple.” D. 
H. Hill pointed out that this question of running long 
staple on one-process pickers was quite constructively 
discussed at the meeting of the Gaston County Divi- 
sion some time ago. (This was reported in the 
November issue of COTTON, page 34). 

The chairman asked for figures as to the total 
blows per inch given the cotton. Mr. Hammond, the 
only one replying, stated that he gets a total of 89 
blows per inch, on two beaters. 


Further Experiences with Spraying Oil 


The chairman next opened a discussion of spraying 
oil on the cotton in process. “I have been using oil for 
six years,” replied Mr. Hammond, “and I know I have 
a cleaner room. I am using three-tenths of one per 
cent oil. Also, I am positive the oil remains on the 
cotton through the drawing, but cannot say whether 
it will remain on for the remaining processes.” Mr. 
Huskey of Whitney said, “I have been running oil for 
eight years and do not get any better breaking strength. 
When I started to using oil I had to decrease the 
weight of my lap by half a pound.” Mr. Burton de- 
clared that the health of the employees justifies the 
price paid for the oil. Mr. Sullivan of Gaffney said, 
“By oiling cotton I had to decrease the weight of the 
laps by two pounds.” 

“Can you find the oil on the pre juct delivered from 
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any of the processes?” asked the chairman. 

“TI have observed skeins on the reel that were oiled 
and not oiled,” reported R. K. Eaton, of Clemson Col- 
lege, “and those that were oiled gave every indica- 
tion of having a better set twist than the non-oiled. 
Since there was no kinking in the skeins of oiled cot- 
ton there is every reason to believe that the oil re- 
mains on the cotton through the spinning.” He sug- 
gested the possibility, therefore, of applying oil on 
the filling to prevent kinking. 

“What limits the amount of oil you can apply?” 
asked Mr. Corn. Mr. Sul- 
livan replied, “The _ per- 
formance of your card will 
limit the amount you can 
apply. That is, whether 
your percentage is so high 
that it will cause the card 
to choke up.” Mr. Ham- 
mond added that, “If you 
use a high percentage of 
oil you can notice a differ- 
ence in the card clothing. Be 
For instance, a two-hour H. H. Willis 
run will ook like a four-hour run if too large an 
amount is used.” 

“If your cards would not choke up, would you use 
more oil than you are using now?” the chairman next 
asked. Mr. Lindsay pointed out that this might gum 
up the grid bars; and Mr. Cobb of Cateechee added 
that too much oil might cause the fibers to crawl when 
drafting. 

H. H. Willis, dean of textiles, Clemson College, 
next discussed the subject of oil spraying, saying, 
“From tests which I have conducted the indications 
are that from two-tenths to three-tenths of one per 
cent of oil is an advantage in that it keeps down con- 
siderable dust and fly on cards and subsequent proc- 
esses. Some manufacturers apparently have had trou- 
ble with the cards loading up when they added a very 
high per cent of oil. In order to overcome this dif- 
ficulty, one manufacturer is now developing the nec- 
essary equipment whereby any desired percentage of 
oil may be added to the cotton at the front of the 
card. This amount of oil is added at the point where 
the web is condensed to a sliver. 

“Another advantage in this arrangement is that 
fugitive dyestuff may be added at this point by the 
use of oil or water. This should interest mills which 
are using different staples of cotton as well as left 
and right hand twist, in that by the addition of this 
fugitive dye the amount of supervision necessary to 
keep these different staples separate is reduced. An- 
other advantage in this new equipment is that it is 
claimed that certain dyestuffs fast to light and wash- 
ing can be added with this oil at the front of the card.” 
Mr. Willis stated that definite announcement concern- 
ing this new process would probably be made within 
the next few months. 

Chairman Corn pointed out that in the past, the 
problem has been “to add enough oil to get the cotton 
through the card successfully, and I predict that in 
the next few years we will be using anywhere from 
one to two per cent. Then, too, the oil may help to 
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eliminate the breaking of fibers and their crawling.” 
“Is it better to grind your cards at a slow or a 
high speed?” Mr. Corn next asked. 


Card Grinding Pointers 


“I don’t know which is better,” replied Mr. Sulli- 
van, “but we are using a high speed.” Mr. Iler of 
Union Bleachery stated that, “I think it would be 
better to run the grinder faster and the doffer and 
cylinder slower; then you would get a smoother sur- 
face. I know this holds true when grinding rubber 
rolls in a finishing plant.” 
Mr. Clark of Charlotte ex- 
plained that there is now 
on the market a new cam- 
era for making magnified 
photographs of card cloth- 
ing to see if the points are 


ground correctly. D. R 
Dickson described a new 
needle point grinder now 


on the market for correct 
grinding, stating that one 
is in operation at the 
American Spinning Company plant. Mr. Hammond 
declared he prefers setting the grinder by sound rath- 
er than with a level. 


Doffer Speeds 


“Will it make any material difference if the speed 
of the doffer is decreased from 10 down to 4 r.p.m.?” 
asked Mr. Sullivan. Mr. Frye declared that he thinks 
it will produce better and smoother carding, while Mr. 
Hammond said he did not think it would be as clean. 
Mr. Sullivan said, “I feel it would be allowing the cot- 
ton to remain in the card too long, which would in turn 
give the cotton a great deal of rolling. However, I 
don’t think a decrease in speed down to 6 r.p.m. would 
cause any trouble.” 


ller W.E. Hammond 


Methods of Determining Even Roving 


“What methods are you using to determine the 
evenness of your roving, other than guess work?” the 
chairman next asked. 

“We have a roving tester,” reported W. H. Glenn, 
of Whitney, “but have not used it extensively. I find 
that you have to use practically three times the re- 
quired weight on it to get a curve that will show any 
results. Provided the weights recommended are cor- 
rect, about the only thing you can get from the use 
of the tester is that your twist is high.” 

“Is it possible to work by the results of this test- 
er?” asked Mr. Corn. Mr. Glenn replied that, “you 
could go back and change your weight, speeds and 
drafts, or in other words, correct the weak places.” 
His overseer of carding, Mr. Huskey, added, ““We have 
received some good results from the tester, but the 
spinners claimed they could not run the roving.” 

“I firmly believe that we are in a period of scien- 
tific development,” declared the chairman, in closing 
the discussion. “That is, in regard to roving testers 
and other phases of the industry. A good method of 
developing new and improved ideas is to enter into 
open discussions concerning your trials and results.” 
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Textile Code Developments 


sey May there were several important develop- 
ments under the operation of the textile codes. 
Of significant interest was the denial by the recovery 
administration of the petition from Chicopee Mfg. 
Corp., operating mills in Georgia and Massachusetts, 
for modification of the Cotton-Textile Code as to 
machine hour limitation. 


Chicopee Petition Denied 


As reported on page 64 of the May issue of CoTTON, 
Johnson & Johnson, Chicopee’s parent company, en- 
tered a plea to permit the operation of cotton-textile 
plants on four daily shifts of six hours each, with 
the agreement to pay the operatives as much for 
six hours work as had been paid for eight hours. 

In denying the application on May 10, General 
Johnson acted on the recommendation of Assistant 
Administrator Robert W. Lea, who reported that, 
“if one concern were to adopt this proposed plan, 
many other concerns would be forced by various 
competitive reasons to follow suit and this would 
have an extremely adverse effect on the small en- 
terprises in the industry, of which there are some 600 
or more.” It was further pointed out that the entire 
remainder of the industry was opposed to the pro- 
posal; this having been brought out in the public 
hearing on the petition in April, when George A. 
Sloan made his oft-repeated statement that the ma- 
chine hour limitation was the keystone of the code, 
that to release the machine production limitation 
would result in chaos in the industry and in defeat- 
ing the primary purpose of the recovery program in 
the textile industry. 


Demand Goes Off 


At this writing it appears that, due largely to the 
adverse factors and serious obstacles as mentioned 
on page 64 of May COTTON and in the addresses of 
George A. Sloan, T. M. Marchant and others reported 
in that issue, a falling off in demand for cotton tex- 
tiles more than seasonal in extent had occurred. 
This decline in orders was attributed in May by the 
Cotton Textile Code Authority to the following ad- 
verse factors, among others: 

1. Lack of buying confidence particularly in the 
heavy industries consuming cotton for industrial uses. 

2. Labor difficulties in several important con- 
sumer industries with resultant suspension of opera- 
tions. 

3. The lack of a compensating tax on certain 
fibers that compete directly with cotton which is 
carrying a processing tax amounting to approxi- 
mately $10,000,000 monthly. 

4. Increasing encroachment upon domestic mar- 
kets by imports from Japan and certain European 
countries, and 

5. A tremendous decrease in cotton textile ex- 
port business which the industry is making every 
effort to regain. 

So many requests had been received early in May 
from the print cloth grouv and other branches of the 
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industry for a temporary reduction in machine hours, 
that the Cotton Textile Code Authority canvassed all 
manufacturing establishments operating under the 
code to determine their attitude toward a general 
reduction in operations of 25 per cent throughout 
the industry for a period of 60 to 90 days. It was 
pointed out that decreased demand had appeared de- 
spite successful efforts in promoting National Cot- 
ton Week, for which the Institute spent four times 
as much money as in 1933 for national advertising 
and other general promotional activities. 


General Curtailment Ordered 


On May 22, General Johnson approved a recom- 
mendation of the Cotton Textile Code Authority for 
a temporary limitation of productive machinery in 
that industry to not more than 75 per cent of the 
maximum hours otherwise permitted under the code, 
with exceptions as noted below. This emergency re- 
quirement was confined to a period of 12 weeks be- 
ginning June 4th, except for the rayon weaving 
branch for which, owing to anticipated seasonal im- 
provement in demand during the late summer, the 
limitation is for a shorter period than for cotton tex- 
tiles and on a loom-hour basis. An 8-weeks curtail- 
ment is permitted for synthetic yarn staples and a 
4-weeks period for synthetic yarn dress goods. 

The curtailment, it was emphasized, “shall be 
made by reducing hours or days in each week and not 
by shutdowns of one or more weeks.” 

Many mills in the industry customarily shut down 
for several week: during the less active summer sea- 
son, and it is believed that the requirements of a uni- 
form reduction in the maximum hours of operation by 
all mills will do much to prevent shut down and to 
preserve an equitable sharing of preseut inadequate 
business among the many mill communities North and 
South. 

All single shift mills are excepted from the pro- 
visions of the order- For the most part, these are 
small plants. Certain groups in a relatively favorable 
statistical position, either because of demand from 
other industries or because of peak demand, at this 
season of the year, are also excepted. The following 
groups are thus exempted from curtailment: 

1. Mills operating throughout the said 4-weeks 
periods a single shift of 40 hours or less per week; 

2. Machinery actually engaged in filling such con- 
tracts for the U. S. government as were awarded 
against bids submitted prior to the date of the ap- 
proval of the curtailment requirement; provided each 
manufacturer operating such machinery on govern- 
ment contracts so limit the operation of such similar 
active machinery not so engaged that the total actual 
operation of productive machinery shall not exceed the 
hours of operation respectively provided in these re- 
quirements ; 

3. Machinery in the industry engaged in the pro- 
duction of the following products: Tire yarns or fab- 
rics for rubber tires; tobacco cloths; woven cotton 
blankets; upholstery and drapery fabrics; Jacquard 
woven bedspreads; merino -yarns;. narrow fabrics 
maade on multiple-shuttle or on fly-shuttle looms; paper 
uryer felt; and millinery foundation cloths. 
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As indicated above, recent statistical reports for 
the industry reflect slackening in demand in relation 
to production. In view of the seasonal dullness in 
cotton manufacturing, characteristic of the late spring 
and summer months, it was evident that if the situa- 
tion were left to run its course the industry would 
again be faced with the demoralization usually attend- 
ant upon over-production to the detriment of mills, 
mill employees and the public. Unsold stocks of cot- 
ton goods at the end of April amounted to 330,000,000 
yards, while weekly sales during April averaged about 
80,000,000 yards per week. 26,450,000 spindles active 
at some time during April averaged 64 hours of op- 
eration per week and turned out an average of 130,- 
000,000 yards per week, or 62% per cent over current 
demand. Production equal to current demand would 
require operation of the active spindles not in excess 
of 40 hours per week. 


General Strike Ordered and Called Off 


A general strike of cotton-textile workers, which 
the United Textile Workers claimed would take 300,000 
employees out of the mills, was called late in May by 
Thomas F. McMahon, president of U. T. W. It was to 
be in protest of the curtailment approved by NRA, as 
a demand for 40 hours pay for the 30-hour week. The 
strike was to be effective simultaneous with the cur- 
tailment on June 4th. At a conference between Mc- 
Mahon and advisors and General Johnson and George 
A. Sloan on Saturday, June 2nd, announcement was 
made that the strike was called off as a result of a 
compromise with the representatives of labor. The 
announcement stated that the curtailment order will 
remain in effect; one representative of employees will 
be named as labor advisor to the government members 
on the code authority and one to the labor advisory 
board. The membership of the cotton textile indus- 
trial relations board will be increased by one repre- 
sentative each of employers and employees. Certain 
investigations and reports by the NRA division of 
planning and research will be made. 


Cotton Textile Code Authority 
Formally Approved by the NRA 


In May the National Recovery Administration 
formally recognized and approved the membership 
of the Cotton Textile Industry Committee as the code 
authority for the cotton-textile industry. This rec- 
ognition represented largely a formality, since the 
committee has been working effectively since the 
approval of the code which constituted it. Original- 
ly, the committee was designated by the Cotton Tex- 
tile Institute and the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers and the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association. Subsequently, as other branches 
than strictly cotton manufacturing went under the 
code, other representatives were appointed to the 
committee by the National Rayon Weavers Associa- 
tion, the National Association of Finishers of Tex- 
tile Fabrics, the Thread Institute and the Merceriz- 
ers Association of America. The complete member- 
ship of the Cotton Textile Industry Committee, as 
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approved and recognized on May 9, is herewith pre- 
sented as record: 


George A. Sloan, Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc,, New York; T. M. 
Marchant, Victor-Monaghan Co., Greenville, S. C.: Ernest N. Hood, 
Pequot Mills, Salem, Mass.; W. D. Anderson, Bibb Manufacturing 


Co., Macon, Ga.; Robert Amory, Nashua Manufacturing Co., Boston; 
Harry L. Bailey, Wellington Sears Co., New York: Bertram H. Bor- 
den, American Printing Co., New York; G. Edward Buxton, B. B 
& R. Knight Corp., New York; Cason J. Callaway, Callaway Mill; 
LaGrange, Ga.; Charles A. Cannon, Cannon Mills, Kannapolis, N. C.; 
John B_ Clark, Clark Thread Co., New York 

A. E. Colby, Pacific Mills, Boston; Donald Comer, Avondale Mills, 
Birmingham; Stuart W. Cramer, Cramerton Mills, Cramerton, N. C.; 
F. C. Dumaine, Amoskeag Manufacturing Co., Boston; B. B. Gossett, 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., Charlotte, N. C,; R. E. Henry, Dunean Mills, 
Greenville, S. C.; Percival S. Howe, Jr., Amoskeag Manufacturing 
Co., New York; Henry G. F. Lauten, Prince Lauten Co., New York; 
Leonard S. Little, U. S, Finishing Co., Providence; J. Spencer Love, 
Burlington Mills, Burlington, N. C.; John W. Manley, Sayles Finish 
ing Plants, New York. 

G. H. Milliken, Deering Milliken & Co., New York; Frank I 
Neild, Neild Manufacturing Corp., New Bedford; Charles Pinnell, Fred 
Butterfield Co,, New York; Josef Pollack, Max Pollack & Co., New 
York; Albert L. Scott, National Association of Finishers of Textile 
Fabrics, New York; Seabury Stanton, Hathaway Manufacturing Co., 
New Bedford, Mass.; H. R. Stephenson, Southern Bleachery, Inc., 
Taylors, S. C.; Robert T. Stevens, J. P. Stevens & Co., New York: 


J. S. Verlenden, Standard Coosa Thatcher Co., Philadelphia; W. J. 
Vereen, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Moultrie, Ga.; Charles Walcott, New 
Market Mfg. Co., Boston; and Robert R. West, Riverside & Dan 
River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va. 


National Cotton Week Provides 
Needed Trade and Consumer Stimulus 


7 demands of NRA and other matters requiring 
intimate attention in no way lessened the inter- 
est or effectiveness of National Cotton Week this 
year, which was celebrated during the week of May 
14-19. This annual event, conducted under the au- 
spices of The Cotton-Textile Institute, marked the 
opening of the retail cotton season with over 30,000 
retail stores actively participating and with com- 
munity celebrations in many cities throughout the 
country during the week. The experience of the 
Institute’s New Uses department, gained over the 
past several years, plus the cumulative interest in 
National Cotton Week by distributors, retailers and 
consumers, provided a constructive and profitable 
execution of the program. 

It was estimated that more than a hundred mil- 
lion dollars worth of cotton merchandise were moved 
through retail outlets during the week. Department 
stores and specialty shops of many types—large and 
small—displayed and sold all forms of cotton ma- 
terials. 

“We are pleased with the magnificent recognition 
that retailers have given to National Cotton Week 
this year,” said George A. Sloan, president of the 
Institute. “The amount of interest, enthusiasm and 
skill put into preparations for this observance goes 
beyond all our expectations. Important as National 
Cotton Week is this year, it is only the beginning of 
a cotton season which promises to set new records 
for sales of various classes of cotton merchandise. 
Among other developments, the new finishes have 
been most effective in extending the use and popu- 
larity of cotton for apparel purposes particularly.” 


S.T.A. Meeting, Myrtle Beach, June 29-30 


Plans are rapidly forming for the annual conven- 
tion of the Southern Textile Association at the Ocean 
Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S- C., on Friday and Sat- 
urday, June 29 and 30. Hotel reservations should be 
made direct, according to Secretary Hill. 
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CurReENT TEXTILE Topics... .- 


Talk of the Month 


MID the persistent uncertainty through the 
spring of radical legislative talk and action 


in Washington, there was one note of encour- 
agement for industry. Out of the bewilderment 
caused by threats of further restriction of hours, al- 
lowing labor to have an unprecedented part in the 
management of _ in- 
dustry through place 
on the code commit- 
tees, or other meas- 
ures to keep up confusion, rather suddenly came an 
about-face which gave textile mill men a new lease 
of life on private initiative. A turn toward simpli- 
fication of the NRA, but without any thought of its 
elimination, indicated that plans were shifting from 
emergency to permanent aspects; that officials were 
now resolving experiment into a practical program. 

Widespread criticism of the NRA has been caused 
not by the demonstration of a complete weakness in 
the plan and the cotton industry would be the last 
to wish it dropped. The main complaint has been 
that it was tried too elaborately. Textile men were 
disturbed by proposals for enforced further shorten- 
ing of hours when under the 40-hour schedule they 
had restored employment very close to the basis of 
1927-1929; also by the fact that this would entail 
higher wages when in many instances they had al- 
ready raised them above the base of that period. 
They allowed that labor might have its voice on such 
matters, but had no proper place on code committees 
dealing with purely management matters. 

Without any further change, the mills were much 
involved in the spring months by the relation of con- 
trolled hours and wages to a downward movement of 
prices for goods. Under the NRA when costs ex- 
cept for raw material are not subject to reduction, a 
position of stability in markets is altogether essen- 
tial. Yet weeks and months of stagnant turn-over 
in goods are bound to bring pressure on prices and 
in fact it was stated early in May that cotton cloths 
actually were selling below cost of production. At 
such an untimely moment, there was still agitation 
for shorter hours and further spread of work; a 
move for further experiment when business was in 
a cloud of obscurity from prevailing uncertainties. 


Need for stability was one of the prime factors 
behind the overwhelming sentiment in the middle of 
May for a reduction of schedules by cotton mills 
over a period of twelve weeks. The spirit of co- 
operation with the NRA by the cotton industry 
shown for the second time within the first year un- 
der the code in a move to adjust production to de- 
mand, is a saving feature of the new era of control 
which is one thing warranting permanent establish- 
ment of the plan in its fundamental aspects. Buy- 
ers were reported holding off on essential commit- 
ments for goods purely for the purpose of affecting 


Resolving Experiment into 
a Practical Program 


prices more bearishly. Repeated indications of a 
determination by the large industries which employ 
millions of workers to keep markets stable by con- 
trolled production would itself conduce to more even 
buying and distribution, to stability beyond the in- 
dustries and thereby to the welfare of the whole 
country. That alone would justify the NRA. 

Buyers are getting a good lesso:. from cotton 
manufacturers in the new economics, from the 
prompt action in forestalling burdensome and bear- 
ish accumulations of stocks. The move for curtail- 
ment on a concerted plan was not for relief from 
heavy supplies, as of yore. The mills ran through 
months on a high rate because of six weeks of heavy 
buying. They were operating on orders. Then un- 
filled orders began to run out and trading lagged be- 
cause of outside conditions. Lag of the heavy in- 
dustries, strikes and financial legislation all had 
their part in the strangling of activity in primary 
markets. Which all goes to show how industry must 
work persistently to promote a wise course of action 
at Washington. The economic future has become in- 
dissolubly linked with the political administration. 

Among interesting suggestions regarding the new 
deal in industry is one that manufacturers may pro- 
tect themselves by a renewed and far-reaching pro- 
gram of social or welfare work. The new leisure is 
a blessing to workers, if put to advantage. But if 
leisure time is allowed to become idle time, it will 
mean mischief as always. Textile manufacturers are 
said already to have found the reduced working time 
leading to unrest and to agitation along unionist 
lines. As has been pointed out previously, the cur- 
rent evolution is social-economic. The social aspect, 
it appears, is one for consideration in its hours of 
leisure as well as hours of work. Thus the cotton 
industry may find it necessary to evolve a new 
branch of social work for the best interests of mills 
and workers. 


pres the period of retard in goods trading, the 
New England cotton industry has had several 
things to occupy its attention, some of which are of 


great import to the mills at large. The adjustments 
between the Amoskeag Manufacturing Company of 
Manchester, N. H., and_ its 
workers, with the interruption 
of an unauthorized strike, have 
a bearing on the general labor 
situation. The case of the Hoosac Mills Corpora- 
tion against the constitutionality of the processing 
tax naturally was a subject of vital interest to the 
whole cotton industry, especially as the levy on 
staple assumed a new seriousness when the mills ran 
low on orders. The tax has been a constant influence 
against production for stock because it entails extra 
financing, which augments the risk in making goods 
against prospective requirements instead of actual 
orders. 


New England 
Mill Situation 
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iF is easy to understand why Goodyear products for 
textile mill service last longer and cut costs. 


Every inch of their construction embodies practical 
mill experience! They have been proved in actual 
mill operation! 

Goodyear, itself a great user of cotton, knows by 
long experience the peculiar requirements of the 
industry — the fast, hard drives; the humid atmos- 
pheres; the necessity for uniform power to maintain 
even tensions on delicate threads. 

With this intimate “inside” knowledge,Goodyear has 
naturally been able to build better designed equip- 
ment that serves you longer and more economically — 
-exclusive Goodyear products like GoodyearEmerald 
Cord V-Belts,Goodyear COMPASS (Cord) Endless Belt, 
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DEVELOPED BY 
PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE 
IN COTTON INDUSTRY 


Goodyear THOR Belt, (Seamless) and Goodyear Air 
Hose for clean-up work. 


SPECIFIED TO JOB BY 


Most important of all, these Goodyear products are 
individually specified to your particular operating 
conditions by the G. T. M.—Goodyear Technical Man. 
His wide experience in effecting mill economies is 
at your service; just write Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, 
or Los Angeles, California—or your nearest Good- 
year Mechanical Rubber Goods Distributor. 


Goodyear is represented in the South by authorized Goodyear 
Mechanical Rubber Goods Distributors, conveniently located 
with relation to your mills and able to supply promptly al! 
Goodyear Mechanical Rubber Goods for the textile industry 
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Sales lagged behind production for many weeks, 
following a business which gave the mills over four 
months of lively production. The consumption of 
cotton for the first quarter of the year in New Eng- 
land was estimated to have run nearly 43 per cent 
above that in 1933. The figures for April will show 
a continuation of heavy production, but slow buying 
after February put the turnover persistently below 
output, with the consequent need of retrenchment. 
From Fall River, the reports toward the middle of 
May were significant of an exceedingly dull market 
and quotations of prices were purely nominal with a 
suggestion of softening. The chief hope was in con- 
sumer buying of finished goods, with industrial and 
other buying held back till the general uncertainty 
hinging around Washington was dispelled. 

From several angles, the situation at the Amos- 
keag plant was of high import to the cotton indus- 
try, if not to industry at large. The issue of arbi- 
tration through the Cotton Textile National Indus- 
trial Relations Board was tried and brought to a 
head in the agreement of management with the 
unions in the matter of adjustments between various 
classes of work that has been an important element 
of textile competition generally. Some of the work- 
ers, by their temporary refusal to accept the deci- 
sion of the board, threatened to put in jeopardy the 
sound relationships of unions to the NRA. Repudi- 
ation of the sanctity of a contract also was involved, 
as well as the Amoskeag experiment with collective 
bargaining which was being watched by other mills. 


Protests against the processing tax were fre- 
quent in the early stages of its operation, but it re- 
mained for the receivers of the Hoosac Mills Cor- 
poration to take direct action against it on consti- 
tutional grounds. The industry at large had accept- 
ed, unwillingly perhaps and also in belief that the 
measure was discriminatory or even unconstitution- 
al, the condition and adapted itself thereto. It had 
not overlooked, however, the burden that was im- 
posed, as witness one paragraph of the Cotton Tex- 
tile Code authority in its list of factors that created 
more than seasonal falling-off in demand: “The lack 
of a compensating tax on certain fibers that com- 
pete directly with cotton which is carrying a process- 
ing tax amounting to approximately $10,000,000 
monthly”. 

Massachusetts mills obtained a welcome relief 
from legislation which threatened to impose further 
financial burdens through a pick clock bill. At this 
writing, anyway, the proposal for a bill to enforce 
installation on looms of clocks to record the quan- 
tity of cloth turned out seemed dead for the present 
session. The manufacturers acknowledged that pick 
clocks are beneficial, but according to estimate it 
would cost the mills about $1,750,000 to install them 
and the burden would handicap operation when they 
are making efforts to emerge from a long spell of 
disastrous competition. Frank L. Carpenter, of the 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of Fall River, 
stated that the clocks would make for greater effi- 
ciency but that while manufacturers are installing 
them as speedily as finances will allow, to establish 
any immediate date for complete equipment would 
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be ruinous. 

Clyde Mills of Westerly, R. I., were reported as 
the first cotton manufacturing plant to suffer with- 
drawal of the Blue Eagle. The mill makes cotton 
dress goods. The Greenville Finishing Co. had been 
fined for a violation of the rule affecting hours of 
operation, but the drastic action at the Clyde plant 
was for failure to pay the minimum wage over a long 
period. For restitution of the NRA emblem, it was 
stated, the company must pay up the deficiency in 
wages for the period of violation. The plant oper- 
ates 70 narrow and 26 broad looms. 

Among the , ersonnel changes lately is the elec- 
tion of C. F. Broughton, many years treasurer of the 
Wamsutta Mills, New Bedford, as treasurer. He will 
retain the treasurership, but many of the duties will 
be filled by Otis M. Dunham, elected assistant treas- 
urer. Mr. Broughton follows in an illustrious line of 
presidents, with Horatio Hathaway, Andrew G. 
Pierce, William W. Crapo, Oliver Prescott, William 
R. West and Joseph Grinnell. Grinnell was the 
father of cotton manufacturing in New Bedford. 
Another change is that John Sullivan has retired as 
agent of the Taber Mills, in the same city, after 26 
years in the position. He has been active in the 
cotton industry for more than 65 years, having start- 
ed at eight years of age. He retains connect‘on with 
the Taber company, on the board of directors. 


COMMENT ON THE COTTON MARKET 


New Orleans, May 16, 1934. 

S THE present session of Congress draws to a close, to 
F iekekent until next January, at least temporary relief 
from uncertainty is anticipated soon by business interests 
of the country. Much was accomplished by Congress in the 
past, but numerous other measures of importance are sched- 
uled to be acted upon during the next few weeks. The Bank- 
head cotton crop control bill was made law. It is said that 
while it will limit tax free ginnings of next season to 10,000,- 
000 bales, it will not control the size of the crop, which is 
true. Nevertheless, weather conditions in the cotton region 
will, to a large extent, govern the size of the growing crop. 
as will perhaps, the doings of insects, especially the boll 
weevil, and there is no telling at this time what the future 
has in store in this respect. 

There was some disappointment in the final “make-up” 
of the Bankhead bill, and the proposals to regulate the 
stock and commodity exchanges of the nation, deprived the 
markets of needed support, except that wheat advanced as 
result of the drouth in the grain regions of the West. Un- 
til of late there was disappointment also as to proposed 
silver legislation, but late developments are more favorable, 
report having it that a tentative agreement was reached, 
virtually assuring silver legislation, probably before Con- 
gress adjourns, which, it is believed, would be constructive. 
However, as is usual at this time of the year, a seasonal 
reaction is looked for in general business. The New York 
cotton goods market is reported quiet, and there is talk of 
the probability of extensive curtailment by domestic cotton 
textile mills, beginning, perhaps, in June. This would be 
quite a contrast with the large domestic consumption of 
raw cotton last summer. 


World's Consumption of Cotton 


The New York Cotton Exchange Service estimated the 
world’s consumption of lint cotton, as follows: 


Bales— This season Last season 


1.201,000 
9,288,000 
2,114,000 
16,112,000 


1,177,000 
9,254,000 
2,201,000 

17,013,000 


For eight months, August through March 
Of all kinds during March 
For eight months, August through March 
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UNIFORM 
QUALITY COTS 
ASSURE 


COTTON 


UNIFORM QUALITY 


YARN! 


W.. Armstrong’s Seamless 
Cork Cots you get maxi- 


mum uniformity in roll coverings. 


Each cork cot is exactly like every 
other cork cot—because the in- 
gredients are always the same... 
and they are uniformly fabricated. 
Armstrong’s Cork Cots are not 
subject to the variations in quality 
that are bound to occur in un- 
fabricated products of nature. 


It is significant that many mills 


| 


making sale yarn and tire fabric 
yarn—mills that demand _ the 
utmost uniformity—use Arm- 
strong’s Seamless Cork Cots. In 
addition to getting uniform yarn, 
mills that are ‘“‘on cork”’ save 50% 
to 75% on roll covering costs. 

Uniformity of product and 
economy of operation—two good 
reasons for equipping your spin- 
ning and card rooms with cork rolls. 

Write today for full information. 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co., 
Textile Division, 923 Arch 


Street, Lancaster, Penna. 
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_Armstrong’s Aeamless Cork Cots 


FOR SPINNING AND CARD ROOM ROLLS 
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Considering the claim that foreign mills are consuming 
more of foreign growth at the expense of American, which 
is true, American, nevertheless, so far is holding its own 
pretty well since the total for the first two-thirds of the 
season is slightly larger than for corresponding period last 
season, but a less favorable showing for American is looked 
for during the summer. 


The Apparent Supply of Cotton in the United States 
April Ist 


The Bureau of Agricultural Economics recently reported 
that the apparent supply of cotton on April Ist was 11,200,- 
000 bales versus 12,800,000 on same date last year, and 
13,000,000 on corresponding date in 1982. 


CENSUS REPORT FOR APRIL 
United States—Bales— This season 
Consumption of lint cotton in Cotton Growing 
States, April 406,678 
In New England States, April 90,937 
In all other States, April 15,088 


In United States, April 


512,703 


Last season 
388,895 
68,335 
13,129 


470,359 





Consumption of lint cotton in COTTON 
GROWING STATES, 9 months 3,551,759 
776,058 


In New England States, 9 months 
130,190 


In all other States, 9 months 





In United States, 9 months .............. 4,458,007 

Mill stocks, April 30th .... 

Stocks in public storage and warehouses, 
April 30th 


Stocks in mills, public storage and ware- 
houses, April 30th 

Stocks in mills, public storage and ware- 
houses, March 31st 9,502,587 

Active spindles during April ............. 26,450,750 

Active spindles during March 26,503,876 


BRITISH BOARD OF TRADE REPORT FOR APRIL 
Year— 1934 1933 1932 
14,000,000 


9,000,000 
171,000,000 199,000,000 


1,584,746 1,371,218 


7,101,941 8,151,913 





8,686,687 9,523,131 
10,244,317 
23,421,680 
23,448,134 


11,000,000 
154,000,000 


Exports of yarn, pounds ... 
Exports of cloth, yards .... 

As yet no encouragement is derived from British trade 
returns, and while there is some comfort in knowing that 
domestic consumption held up well thus far, the talk of 
probable extensive mill curtailment, expected to start next 
month, is not cheering. 

The latest of private estimates as to this year’s acreage 
range from 27,500,000 to 30,320,000 acres. Last year’s har- 
vested area was estimated by the government last December 
at 30,144,000 acres. 

According to the New York Cotton Exchange Service, 
sales of fertilizer tags, in nine principal cotton states, dur- 
ing April, was for 669,000 tons versus 949,000 tous in April 
last year, and for five months, December through April. 
2,615,000 tons, against 2,078,000 for corresponding time last 
season. Although the total for five months is much larger 
than last year, returns for Aprii were smaller than gen- 
erally expected. 


TOTAL AVERAGE RAINFALL IN TEXAS, IN INCHES 
Year— 1934 1933 1932 1931 Normal 
3,19 1.40 2.50 2.36 3.16 


In April 
15.11 11.65 18.01 15.28 13.36 


November 1 to April 30 .. 

Recently College Station, Texas, reported boll weevil 
emergence prior to May ist was 4.84 per cent, or 1.7 per 
cent above normal, and of late there have been reports of 
the pest making its appearance in parts of Oklahoma, Ten- 
nessee, Louisiana and Alabama. As result of the recent 
rains inland, weevil reports are likely to increase, especially 
if June should prove to be a wet month. 


Progress of the Growing Crop 


Summary of Washington’s review for week ended May 
15th .. . “Temperatures averaged near normal in the east- 
ern and in the western portions of the cotton belt, and 
decidedly above normal in central areas. Rainfall was light 
to moderate rather generally over the belt. These condi- 
tions made another favorable week for the cotton crop, with 
the shewers the latter part in the Carolinas and locally in 
southeast Georgia being especially helpful. Rapid progress 
was reported from Texas, with chopping advancing to the 
northern sections of the State. In Oklahoma, seeding is 
normally along, and it made rapid progress in Arkansas, 
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where stands and conditions are very good. In Tennessee, 
Mississippi and Louisiana, progress of cotton was mostly 
good, while in central and southern Georgia stands show 
improvement. Rain at the close of the week, while mostly 
light, was beneficial in the Carolinas and southern Virginia. 
but more is needed in this area, where much less than half 
of the normal rainfall has been received since the first of 
the month.” 


WHAT THE SOUTHERN MILLS Are DOING 


Wa Cotton Mill Co., Monroe, Ga., has about com- 
pleted a cloth storage building, two stories, 80x90 
feet. Arthur K. Adams Co., of Atlanta, are the contrac- 
tors; Warfield and Keeble, of Nashville, Tenn., are the 
architects. 


Cotton Mill Products Co., Mobile, Ala., are installing one- 
process picking in an addition, 30x80 feet, built for the 
purpose. 


An additional Sanforizing machine has heen installed at 
the Pepperell Mfg. Co. plant at Lindale, Ga. 


Alamance Novelty Milis, Inc., Burlington, N. C., have 
been granted a charter to engage in textile manufacturing. 
The authorized capital is $250,000. The incorporators are 
W. S. Coulter, L. C. Allen and Eva B. Clapp, of Burlington. 


Another Sanforizing machine has been installed at the 
Highland Park Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Erwin Cotton Mills Co. will replace 43,000 spindles with 
new Saco-Lowell long draft spinning at their plant at 
Cooleemee, N. C. New drawing frames will replace exist- 
ing equipment. A great deal of the mill equipment is be- 
ing electrified. 


Proximity Mfg. Co., Greensboro, N. C., are making a 
complete installation of Abbott circulating spindle cone 
winders at their Proximity Mill, to replace older equip- 
ment. 


Hudson Cotton Mill, Hudson, N. C., is replacing 24 spin- 
ning frames with modern equipment; carding machinery 
will be replaced later. 


The plant of the Gaston Mfg. Co., Cherryville, N. C., 
which has been taken over by John A. Baugh, Jr., and O. 
G. Morehead, who were formerly executives at the Loray 
plant of Manville-Jenckes Corp., Gastonia, will be operated 
as the Gaston Process & Manufacturing Co. The plant is 
a yarn mill with 12,000 spindles. 


Lexington Silk Mills, Lexington, N. C., are installing 72 
new automatic silk looms, replacing older equipment. 


A new office building is being erected at the Pee Dee 
Manufacturing Co., Rockingham, N. C. Price-Smith Co. has 
the contract. 


The lighting systems of Mill No. 1 and Mill No. 2 of 
Springs Cotton Mills, Fort Mill, S. C., are being modern- 
ized by the F-B Electric Co. The company is installing 150 
additional looms with individual motor drive. 


Greensboro Full-Fashioned Hosiery Mills, Greensboro, 
N. C€., have been making improvements, including the in- 
Stallation of humidifying and air conditioning equipment 
in the plant. 


Shafer Hosiery Mill, Mount Airy, N. C., is now in op- 
eration manufacturing men’s hosiery; the product is fin- 
ished at the Renfro Hosiery Mill. 


Ragan Knitting Co., Thomasville, N. C., will build a 
26x76 foot addition, which will be two stories; the annex 
will be used for packing and storage purposes. 


It is reported that Charles H. Bacon Co., Loudon, Tenn., 
is planning to install additional full-fashioned machinery. 


Roberts Hosiery Mills, Radford, Va., have been incor- 
porated with an authorized capital of $25,000. H. T. Rob- 
erts is president; G. M. Roberts vice-president; and Wil- 
liam Ingles secretary. 
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a new line of Saco-Lowell 


SERIES 4 HIGH SPEED TWISTERS 
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@ ADVANCEMENTS IN THE ART OF TWISTING have made possible higher 


spindle speeds, larger packages, and greater uniformity of twist. 


@ As PIONEERS IN THE DEVELOPMENT of High Speed Twisting equipment and 
in the application of modern steel construction to textile machinery (which construction 
provides for many mechanical and operating advantages), 


we offer in the Saco-Lowell Series 4 a line of twisters a i -X@ '@) ~ 
which meets every requirement of today's exacting LOWELL 


standards. Write for new catalog describing this modern 
twisting equipment. SHOPS 


147 MILK ST., BOSTON, MASS. 





CHARLOTITE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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NEw TEXTILE EQUIPMENT 
AND PUBLICATIONS .. . 


New Atwood Catalog 

Atwood Machine Company, Stoning- 
ton, Conn., have issued a new catalog 
of their winders, twisters, re-draws 
and other machines, for rayon and 
silk yarns. It is pointed out that now 
all Atwood machines are oil-less. 

A new re-draw is described, along 
with the other Atwood equipment. In 
this new machine, it is pointed out, the 
bobbin stops automatically when the 
thread breaks or when the bobbin is 
full. The regular type of take-up, or 
the drum type similar to that used on 
twisters, is available. A new tension 
device acts directly on the thread. 
The machine has closed end stands, 
and new chain drives, with milled 
traverse cams optional. The name of 
this new machine is the “Victor” re- 
draw. 

. * . 


New Bale-Mixer 


Lummus Cotton Gin Company, Co- 
lumbus, Ga., is manufacturing a new 
and interesting development for better 
mixing and blending cotton, which is 
being marketed by A. P. Aldrich, Jr., 
Box 186, Laconia, N. H., and Box 750, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

This new development, as is seen 
from the accompanying cross-sectional 
view, is applied in the hopper of the 
breaker and over the feeding 

so that it occupies no floor 


bale 
apron, 


prcrrroslerenchesy 


te 
es 


} 





the back of the machine and carries 
the surplus cotton away from the 
spiked apron as fast as the stripping 
roll throws it back. This cotton upon 
reaching the back of the machine is 
dropped upon the lower apron to be 
returned to the spiked apron again. 

It can be seen that lumpy or poorly 
opened masses of cotton will be in- 
stantly thrown back by the stripping 
roll and must repeatedly pass through 
the machine until all lumps and 
masses have been thoroughly opened, 
it is explained. 

-Fresh cotton from the bales is fed 
into the intake hopper at the back of 
the machine, where it is carried along 
with the rest of the stock to the spiked 
apron, 


Drake Reports 

American Leather Belting Associa- 
tion, 41 Park Row, New York City, has 
published and will soon issue a second 
edition of “50 Reports on the Mechani- 
cal Transmission of Power from Motor 
Drive te Industry”, by Robert Drake. 
The book represents three years’ work 
on the:part of the author, financed by 
35 manufacturers of leather belting 
and mechanical power transmission 
equipment. It contains 224 pages with 
eomplete table of contents and index. 
It is free from propaganda and covers 
the practical plant application, opera- 





Section view of new Bale-Mixer 


space. The extension apron of the 
hale breaker, instead of being driven 
intermittently to fill the bale breaker 
hopper, is operated at the same speed 
as the bottom feed apron in the bale 
breaker. This will naturally feed cot- 
ton to the bale breakér four or five 
times as fast as this machine requires. 
The surplus cotton over and above 
what passes the stripping roll of the 
bale breaker and is fed out of the ma- 
chine, falls back on the upper apron of 
the bale-mixer which travels toward 


tion and maintenance of all kinds of 
motvr drives—including multiple v- 
belts, belting, chains and gears. 

It provides a needed source of com- 
plete information on the subject of 
mechanical power transmission, It 
covers the entire subject of individual 
motor drives and modern group drives, 
showing that some combination of 
both systems are needed in most plants. 

Copies of the book are available 
from the association officers at a nom- 
inal price. 


New Packaging Equipment 


Acme Steel Company, 2840 Archer 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill., have developed a 
new packaging equipment which in- 
volves the use of Acme steel strap. 
This new equipment, which consists of 
a tool mount package guide and pack- 
age stop, is said to assist greatly in 
speeding up the strapping operation. 


New way of packing 
The accompanying illustration shows 
the equipment in use on the packaging 
production line for Plibrico. The tool 
mount holds the Acme strapping al- 
ways in position, and is adjustable to 
packages of various heights. The new 
equipment is readily installed in exist- 
ing conveyor systems or can be fur- 


nished attached to a roller conveyor. 
x = 


Stainless Steel Chains 
Diamond Chain and Manufacturing 


Co., Indianapolis, Ind., who have been 
making their roller chains of stainless 
steel on special order for several years 
has gone into production on the most 
commonly used sizes and these chains 
will be stocked for immediate ship- 
ment. The chains are made entirely of 
18-inch stainless steel throughout, not 
coated or plated. The company recom- 
mends them for use wherever corro- 
sion is a problem either from the 
standpoint of service life, sanitation or 


appearance. 
* * * 


New Rayon Sizer Construction 
Charles B. Johnson, Paterson, N. J., 


has announced improvements in the 
colnpany’s new silk and cotton system 
sizers. One new feature is the elimi- 
nation of cone pulleys and slip belts. 
A new compensating drive which reg- 
ulates the speed of the quetsch to con- 
form to that of the drying cylinders, 
provides positive predetermination and 
control of stretch. A quick change 
gear box is provided to regulate the 
tension for any desired percentage of 
stretch. 

A friction disc drive is used to re- 
place slip belts; this is similar to the 
usual cotton slasher drive, except that 
all parts revolve in ball bearings. 

Another new development is a new 
main drive which includes in one unit 
a motor, variable speed transmission 
and slow speed and reversing motion. 
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YOU TOO ‘snoutp HAVE THESE IMPROVEMENTS 
IN ONE PROCESS PICKING 


4 ECAUSE of a patented system of evening, 
laps made by H & B One Process Picking var 
less than 3 to 34 of an ounce from yard to ae 
resulting in an average productive efficiency of 
about 99 percent by actual manufacturing exper- 
ience. NOW our latest installations (one of which 
is illustrated) include additional improvements 
which make the total efficiency of the system stil! 

nearer 100 percent. 


POSITIVE DRIVE ON DELIVERY EVENER 


This improvement, which is totally enclosed (there- 
fore the inner mechanism not being visible in the 
illustration) has been effected by the substitution 
of expansion pulleys in place of the regular type 
cones. This device provides a power- 
ful, positive drive that is absolutely 
free from belt slippage or breakage. 
The expansion pulleys used are a 
compact unit of the Reeves variable 
speed mechanism. 





AUTOMATIC KNOCK-OFF AND 
MEASURING DEVICE... 


This device operates on the hunting tooth princi- 
ple, but measures more accurately than similar 
mechanisms now on the market. The leverage of 
the knock-off handle is such that almost no effort 
is required to start up the machine. All wearing 
seats and teeth are hardened to withstand long 
usage. Changes for any desired yardage are 
quickly made. 


Naturally you want the usual savings in power and 
labor and the usual increase in production that go 
with any type of one process picking. Why not 
specify H & B and get these extra advantages at 
the same time? Further information on request. 

H&B AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


Cotton Preparatory and Spinning Machinery 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 16! Devonshire Street 
ATLANTA OFFICE: 815 The Citizens and 
Southern National Bank Bldg. 


ONE PROCESS PICKER 


Battery of H & B One 
Process Pickers Re- 
cently Installed in a 
Well Known New 





England Mill and simi- 
lar to hundreds of 
others we have made. 
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BELTS THAT TAKE 


.... and are 


Saco-Pettee Card Drive— Another 
machine where Highflex Jr. 
assures better and longer service, 
due to the Goodrich formula of 
belt application. 


Universal Winder Drive—equipped 
with 1%: inch, 4 ply Highflex Jr. 
Belting. Distance between shaft 
centers, 12 feet. 


Goodrich 


AGO 
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| TURKISH BATHS 


none the worse for wear 


AVE you ever seen a rubber and fabric belt GOODRICH MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS 
that could withstand the “turkish-bath” atmos- FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY INCLUDE: 





phere of a spinning room or weave shed? 


For years we watched other rubber and fabric belts 
being torn apart by excessive tension due to mois- 
ture absorption. The rubber seemed to be all right 
but you couldn’t expect the cotton fabric to do any- 
thing but shrink. 


Then Goodrich made a discovery. And the result 
was Highflex Jr.—the first special cotton mill belt. 
Into the belts themselves, but more particularly into 
their application, goes the experience of Goodrich 
belting specialists who have found out what keeps 
rubber and fabric belts from shrinking. 


Highflex Jr. is demonstrating its superiority in every 
single mill where it is being used. Cotton mill men 


are finding out that: 


1—Highflex Jr. maintains higher, more uniform 
speeds. 

2—Highflex Jr. requires less attention, little or 
no taking-up. 

3—Highflex Jr. operates more smoothly, with 
less vibration. 

4—Highflex Jr. costs less—1!3 to 2 the price of 
ordinary belting. And it saves even more by 


increasing production. 


If you have not already investigated Highflex Jr.— 
the ideal belt for cotton mill service —call in the 
Goodrich distributor or write direct for further in- 
formation. The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, 
Mechanical Rubber Goods Division, Akron, Ohio. 


e Transmission Belti:g 

e Multiple-V Belts 

e Conveyor Belting 

e Air, Water, Suction, Steam and Fire Hose 
e Roll Coverings 

e Packing ... and 


eA Complete Line of Miscellaneous Rubber Items 


ALL IN RUBBER 





Saco-Pettee Spinning Frame—3" gauge: a two frame line- 
shaft bicycle drive. Despite the severity of this service 
these belts have been in centinuous service for 3% years. 


ghfler jr. Belling — 
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This drive, for which patent has been 
is controlled from every im- 
portant operating point of the ma- 
chine. The slow speed motion enables 
the operator to remove ringers or to 
make other repairs without bringing 
the machine to a full and im- 
parts just enough “creep” to the warp 
to prevent size marks in the warp, 
back lash, and stickiness in weaving 


applied, 


stop, 


caused by a complete stop, it is pointed 
out. The reverse motion permits run- 
ning the warp back through the ma- 
chine when desired. 

Both the cotton and silk system siz- 
ers are equipped with adjustable solu- 
tion pans. The pan may be dropped 
to the cleaning position, and restored, 
with one movement of a lever. The 
cut marker is quickly adjustable to 
mark the edge of any width goods and 
for any length. An electric predeter- 
mined counter, which is standard 
equipment on the cotton system sizer 
only, can be set to suit vario. 
lengths of goods required Chis may 
be hooked up with a singie light or a 
bell, or if preferred, with a stop mo- 
tion that will halt the machine when 
the desired yardage has been reached. 

The immersion roll used in the cot- 
ton system sizer exclusively may be 
quickly raised or lowered, it is pointed 
out. The leak proof steam glands, sy- 
phon drainage system, and the 3-roll 
ball bearing quetsch and other features 
ot the Johnson sizers have been re- 
tained in the new model. Chain gears 
have eliminated the necessity of build- 
ing up and tearing down draw rolls in 
the cotton system sizers. The machine 
is constructed on a unique principle 
which permits the incorporation of im- 
proved features in older machines by 


users. 
* * & 


Catalog on Launder-Ometer 
Atlas Electric Devices Company, 361 


West Superior Street, Chicago, II1., 
have issued a bulletin-on their new 
machine, “The Launder-Ometer”’, an 
electrically operated laboratory wash- 
ing machine of 20 specimen capacity 
for making reproducible tests of tex- 
tiles, soaps, detergents and other ma- 
terials and chemicals requiring me- 
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chanical action with controlled agita- 
tion. This machine was described on 


page 74 of the April issue of CorTron. 
* * *” 


Dust-Hazard Prevention Data 
A series of monthly folders dealing 


with “dust-hazards” and their preven- 
tion in various industries is being is- 
sued by The Northern Blower Com- 
pany, West 65th St. and Barberton 


The Johnson sizer 
for synthetic 
eae eee 


Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. The subject 
is dealt with in an unbiased manner, 
the data used will whenever possible 
consist of Government reports, reprints 
of authoritative articles from leading 
trade papers; tests and information 
from the company’s own records; and 
similar reliable sources. It is planned 
to make the complete series a valuable 
record to assist executives in eliminat- 
ing occupational sickness among em- 
ployees; also fire and explosion risks, 
ete. 


a oe 


Multi-Color Bobbins 


The Clover Leaf Manufacturing Co., 
Honesdale, Pa., is marketing the Clover 
Leaf multi-color bobbins, the primary 
purpose of which is to give the throw- 
ster a simple, safe and sure method of 
designating the various lots of silk be- 
ing thrown, eliminating the necessity 
of checking the silk. Using three sim- 
ple colors—red, black and white—the 
new bobbin system has built a series 
of more than 200 distinct color com- 
binations. It is explained that with 
the proper use of these new bobbins. 
the throwster may have more than 200 
different lots going through the mill at 
one time, with each lot distinctly iden- 
tified at every point in the process, 
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and with a multi-color tag in the 
throwster’s office identifying each lot. 

It was explained following the Knit- 
ting Arts Exhibition in Philadelphia, 
where the bobbin was exhibited for the 
first time, that many throwsters saw 
in the new system a particular and im- 
mediate application in helping them to 
keep track of the many “special lots” 
which are constantly going through 
the mill; others, operating hosiery 
plants at several points, saw the possi- 
bilities of segregating the production 
of each plant by giving to each plant 
its own distinctive bobbins; while oth- 
ers commented on the possibilities of a 
particular multi-color bobbin to be re- 
served for their exclusive use, in mak- 
ing a simple and practical method of 
keeping track of shipping bobbins. 

The colors and combinations of col- 
ors as used in these bobbins are regis- 
tered (Patent No. 3103865). The illus- 
tration shows some of the variations 
in color on the vuleanized fiber in 
Bakelite bobbin heads and on the met- 
al heads. It also shows a sample of 
the record card which identifies each 
lot in the throwster's office. 


a a: a 


New 1024-Page Catalog 
Issued by Link-Belt 

A new general catalog of 1024 pages, 
with list prices effective April 1st, has 
recently been completed and distribut- 
ed by Link-Belt Company, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco. In the 
foreword, the book is referred to as a 
Handbook of Practical Information on 
Link-Belt Cost-Reducing Machinery— 
for the mechanical conveying and prep- 
aration of materials, and the transmis- 
sion of power. It shows such of the 
company’s products as ean be pur- 
ehased on a list and discount basis, 
gives engineering and _ dimensional 
data, and should prove useful to the 
designing engineer and buyer alike. 
Among the equipment covered are ele- 
vating and conveying chains, elevator 
buckets, sprocket wheels, chain drives, 
power transmission machinery, posi- 
tive variable speed transmission units, 
standardized bucket elevators, apron 
conveyors, screw conveyors, belt con- 


veyors, ete. 


Some Multi-Col- 
or bobbins and 
sample of the 
record card . . 
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TIMELY News 


ITEMS WITH 


A TEXTILESLANT .... . 


Easley and Brooks 
henenmt Belger 

The Belger Company, 36 Pleasant 
St., Watertown, Mass., have announced 
the appointment of Curran S. Easley, 
Box 755, Greenville, S. C., as their sell- 
ing agent for North and South Caro- 
lina. Fred P. Brooks, Box 941, Atlan- 
ta, Ga., is the company’s representa- 
tive in Georgia, Alabama and Southern 
Tennessee. The company markets the 
sliver tester, roll spacing determinator, 
automatic roving tester, “Martin” 


cones for roving frames, etc. 
~ - a 


H. & D. Transfer Van Wagner 

In order to strengthen its representa- 
tion in the Southeastern territory, The 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Company, San- 
dusky, Ohio, has transferred W. B. 
Van Wagner, formerly of the Hinde & 
Dauch Louisville oftice, to Winston- 
Salem, N. C., with offices in the Rey- 
nolds Building. 

* * * 

Stephens-Adamson Reopen Offices 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., convey- 
or manufacturers of Aurora, IIL, have 
reopened sales-engineering offices at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., at 1206 Gulf Building, 
and at Huntington, West Va. The 
Pittsburgh office is in charge of Harry 
W. Banbury, and D. W. Allen is in 


charge of the Huntington Division. 
* * - 


Changes in C. I. T. 


Important changes in the executive 
personnel of the Commercial Invest- 
ment Trust Corporation factoring di- 


vision have been announced. Francis 
T. Lyons, who has been president cf 
Commercia] Factors Corporation, was 
elected vice-president of Commercial 
Investment Trust Corporation § in 
charge of all factoring activities. John- 
fritz Achelis was elected president of 
Commercial Factors Corporation suc- 
ceeding Mr. Lyons who will continue 
his connection with that corporation as 
chairman of the executive committee. 

The C. I. T. factoring units comprise 
Commercial Factors Corporation, Wil- 
liam Iselin & Ce., Inc., and Meinhard, 
Greeff & Co., Inc.; the combined vol- 
ume of business last year exceeded 
$218,000,000 and they are factoring for 
more than 600 mills and manufactur- 
ers. 

Mr. Lyons has been associated with 
the factoring industry since 1903, 
when he entered the credit department 
of Wm. Iselin & Co. Mr. Achelis rep- 
resents the third generation of his 


family to serve in the business found- 
ed by Fred’k Vietor & Achelis in 1842. 


* * * 


Clemson Seniors Visit 
The seniors at the Clemson textile 


chemistry and dyeing department at 
Clemson College, S. C., recently visited 
the Pacific Mills, Lyman, S. C., and the 
Southern Worsted Company at Green- 
ville, S. C. At the Pacific Mills atten- 
tion was centered on the study of hy- 
drogen peroxide bleaching, printing, 
continuous vat dyeing, and calender 
finishing of cotton piece-goods. The 
Southern Worsted Company furnished 
an example of the manufacture and 
processing of worsted piece-goods. In- 
terest at this plant was centered on 
the dyeing of slubbing in the form of 
tops by means of the Franklin Process 
pressure dyeing machine, the mixing 
and blending by means of gill boxes, 
twisting by cap spinning, weaving, and 
washing and fulling. 
* * * 
New Selling Policy 
of Atlanta Brush Co. 


The Atlanta Brush Company, Atlan- 
ta, Georgia, through their president, 
T. C. Perkins, have announced a new 
selling policy on brushes for textile 
mills and users of industrial 
brushes. They have instituted a direct 
sales policy, which they udvise, will en- 
able them to furnish their customers 
with fresh, new and clean brushes and 
assure more personal attention and 
quicker service. Mr. Perkins states 
this new policy enables them to make 
lower prices on their brushes to the 
textile mills and to give discounts for 
quantity orders. The Atlanta «Brush 
Company manufactures a wide variety 
ot all types of brushes and has for 
years speciaiized on brushes for the 
textile mills, which are among their 


largest customers. 
* * . 


Improved Mill White Paint 

U. S. Gutta Percha ivaint Company, 
lrovidence, R. I., manufacturers ot 
“Barreled Sunlight” mill white paint, 
have announced improvements in this 
industrial paint which, it is pointed 
out, result from thirty years of highly 
specialized experience in the manufac- 
ture of white paint. These improve- 
ments cover five essential points, it is 
explained; the new product “has been 
made whiter; more lastingly white 
with greater resistance to ‘yellowing’ : 
spreading power and hiding power 
have been further increased resulting 
in reduction of amount of paint neces- 


other 


sary; and still greater ease of flow 
provides speedier, more economical ap- 


plication”. 
ca eo s 


Grease Gun Patent 
According to Paul B. Eaton, Patent 


Attorney, Charlotte, N. C., a patent has 
been granted to W. Y.. Brown of Char- 
lotte, N. C., on a grease gun which 
comprises a portable framework hav- 
ing the grease gun mounted thereon 
driven by an electric motor and a stor- 
age battery mounted on the frame 
work for driving the motor and the 
grease gun. The operator on the end 
of the hose delivering the lubricant 
under pressure to the bearings has con- 
trol of starting and stopping the mo- 
tor by a button on the end of the hose. 
This invention, it is pointed out, per- 
mits the use of a grease gun without 
the use of a long drop cord; the ap- 
paratus can be rolled from place to 


place and is self-contained. 
~ * * 


James W. Cox, Jr., Now with 


Iselin-Jefferson Company 
James W. Cox, Jr., until recentiy 


president of the Sibley Manufacturing 
Co. and the Enterprise Manufacturinz 
Co., Augusta, Ga., has become associat- 
ed with the Iselin-Jefferson Co., 328 
Broadway, New York City, in an execu- 
tive capacity. Floyd W. Jefferson, in 
making the announcement, stated that 
the addition of Mr. Cox to the Iselin- 
Jefferson organization “made it pos- 
sible for the agency to offer to their 
mills an unusual service of broader 
scope. Mr. Cox will be available to 
study the machinery and equipment of 
individual mills in relation to their 
adaptability to specific types of cloths. 
This should lead to a closer understand- 
ing between mill and selling house, re- 
sulting in the production of fabrics 
more profitable to the mill.” 

For 11 years previous to his con- 
nection as head of the Sibley and En- 
terprise mills, Mr. Cox had headquar- 
ters in New York City as head of a 
firm specializing in the development 
and merchandising of fabrics of all 
kinds as well as in general mill man- 


agement and reorganization work. 
» * * 


SKF in New Headquarters 

SKF Industries, Ine. have an- 
nounced, in connection with the re- 
moval of their executive offices to 
Philadelphia, as reported in February 
Cotton, that “the consolidation of the 
executive, engineering, research and 
production departments into one uni- 
fied organization can only mean better 
progressive service and engineering ad- 
vice to industry. The SKF Industries 
Inc., is peculiarly fitted to render sci- 
entific studies and to advise in anti- 
friction problems and design, inasmuch 
as it is a part of a world-wide organ- 
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SKF EQUIPPED 
BUILT BY 


H. & B. 
AMERICAN MACHINE 
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& PEEDY SKF PERFORMANCE ALWAYS SMOOTH 
vv vy AND STEADY 


SPINNING FRAMES that maintain a high production average are 
invariably BSF -equipped. That’s because SiS dependability is 
insurance against lost time due to bearing breakdowns... because 
SAS Bearings, as the ones on the cylinder shaft of this H. & B. 
Model “B”, give constant smooth operation without vibration. 


Original settings are maintained indefinitely for SDSF’s show 


Yi Saye tier’ ; ; 
pa ey ri alee no wear... need no adjustments. The machine remains remark- 
targain out of using it, for ° 
nothing is apt to cost so much ably clean, because the sealed housings prevent leakage of 
as a bearing that costso little ‘ . ° 

lubricant and exclude dust and moisture from the bearing. The 


mark SSF on a textile bearing not only means that it repre- 
sents the highest bearing quality attainable... it means the 
right bearing in the right place . . . always! 


SKF’ INDUSTRIES, INC., FRONT ST. and ERIE AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





Ball and Roller Bearings 
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Buy Your Window Shades in Cans 
at 1-2c Per Square Foot! 


OLVE the expensive problem of eliminat- 
ing glare and heat from factory windows 
and skylights thru the use of SKYCO 
NO-GLARE, the sky-blue liquid which 
when painted over glass filters the fierce rays of the sun—shutting 
out a// of the glare and a /ot of the heat, yet it admits 94% of the 
light. The cost is only about 4c per square foot of glass covered. 


For ten years No-Glare has served many of our largest indus- 
tries, saving them hundreds of thousands of dollars in expensive 
window shades. No-Glare has never been successfully imitated. 
If you have tried substitutes and been disappointed — try the 
genuine. Ii it does not live up to our claims you may return it 
at our expense. 


The action of No-Glare is simple. It filters out the infra-red 
sun rays—that part of sunlight which produces heat but not light 
—and allows 94% of the natural light to flow through with restful 
diffusion. 


No-Glare is easy to apply either to the 
inside or outside of the glass and will stay 
on until removed with brush and warm 
water. Let this economical and effective 
product solve your problem. Use the 
coupon or write for a 1-gallon trial can 
on a money-back basis. 


Try NO-GLARE at our Risk 


Write or Use Coupon 


The SKYBRYTE Co., 
1929 E. 19th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: 
Enclosed find trial order of 1-gallon of SKYOO 
NO-GLARE at $3.50. It is understood that if we 
are not satisfied we can ship it back collect and 
; our money will be refunded. 
Like an Umbrella 


Over Your Plant Name of Company 


Address 
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ization maintaining six research lab 
oratories, 15 plants and 250 factory 
branch offices throughout the world. 
The special ore it requires comes from 
its own mines, and special steel from 
its own mills. The charcoal it uses in 
processing its special steels comes from 
its own forests. In the belief that a 
precision product requires every mod- 
ern facility, the company has not only 
scientifically grouped its departments, 
but has made vast expenditures for la- 
test scientific and mechanical devices.” 


* * * 


New Stoker Book 

Link-Belt Company has just pub- 
lished an interesting book, “Firing 
Method Modernized for Profit,” giving 
a comparison of hand firing and con- 
trolled automatic underfeed firing of 
boilers from 10 to 250 b.h.p. This book 
illustrates in graphic and_ pictorial 
form such features as smoke elimina- 
tion, uniform temperatures and pres- 
sures, coal savings, firing efficiency, 
etc., ete. 

* * * 


Scientific Survey of Textile Sizing 


An automatie recording viscometer 
is a vital need of that large part of the 
textile industry that uses starch pastes 
in the sizing of its warps or finished 
goods. This was one of the findings 
of the conference on the sizing of cot- 
ton and rayon warps held on May 11 
at the Hotel Commodore by the United 
States Institute for Textile Research. 
The effectiveness of starch pastes used 
in sizing depends largely upon the 
maintenance of a desired viscosity, but 
starch pastes are notoriously unstable 
in viscosity; therefore, the need of an 
effective instrument to record the 
change in viscosity. Even more impor- 
tant is the need of some salt or other 
chemical that will increase the stabili- 
ty of starch pastes; this buffering ag- 
ent must be relatively cheap, since the 
sizing process, though necessary, is one 
of extremely low cost per pound of yarn 
or fabric. 

This conference was designed by U. 
S. Institute for Textile Research for a 
scientific check-up of existing trade 
practice in sizing methods and materi- 
als; it being recognized that the tech- 
nique of sizing is the result of empiri- 
cal development, rather than of scien- 
tific research. The existing technique 
is similar to that in certain other equal- 
ly old industries where the “how” of 
processing is well standardized, but 
with little scientific knowledge of 
“why” certain methods and materials 
are used. U. S. Institute proposes to 
organize a research program, based 
upon the findings of this conference, 
the results of which it is hoped will 
show whether or not sizing methods 
are scientifically correct, and whether 
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or not they may be improved and 
cheapened along scientifically correct 
lines. 

An attendance of more than 75 man- 
ufacturers and members of _ allied 
trades most of whom took part in the 
open discussion at morning and after- 
noon sessions, reflected keen interest 
in the subject. Dr. H. DeWitt Smith, 
vice-chairman of U. S. Institute’s re- 
search committee, was chairman of the 
conference. 

+ * * 
Reception to Abbott 

On Saturday evening, April 21, the 
employees of the Hillsborough Mills, 
Abbott Machine Co., and Abbott Worst- 
ed Mills, Wilton, N. H., attended a re- 
ception to E. J. Abbott and other mem- 
bers of the Abbott family on the anni- 
versary of Mr. Abbott’s connection 
with the business for 25 years. The 
reception was in the form of a sur- 
prise party to Mr. Abbott, and after 
the presentation of a silver tray to 
Mr. Abbott, refreshments were served 
followed by dancing. About 350 peo- 
ple, all employees of the three dif- 
ferent mill organizations, were pres- 
ent and signed their names in a book 
which was presented to Mr. Abbott as 
a souvenir. 


* ~ . 


Woven N R A Emblem 


The faculty of the Bradford-Durfee 
Textile School at Fall River, Mass., 
has distributed a limited number of a 
very attractive NRA emblem, designed 
and woven by Manuel Franco, a night 
student at the school. The emblem re- 
produces the familiar Blue Eagle and 
slogan of the NRA, and is attractively 
designed and excellently woven. 

* * * 
Cotton Course at Clemson 

A cotton grading course will be given 
at the Textile School at Clemson Agri- 
cultural College, Clemson College, S. 
C., beginning June 11 and to continue 
for four weeks. H. C. Robertson, Cot- 
ton Specialist of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, will be in charge. Stu 
dents will have the opportunity of in- 
specting and grading some 3,000 to 
5,000 sumples of cotton. Government 
standards, both for grade and staple, 
will be demonstrated, and there will be 
special lectures on cotton spinning and 
testing. 


* % * 


K. A. Durham Joins 
Textile Banking Co. 


Kenneth A. Durham, formerly with 
Richmond Hosiery Mills, Rossville, Ga., 
in charge of credits, has joined the ex- 
ecutive forces of Textile Banking Co., 
5 Madison Ave., New York City. His 
headquarters are at Charlotte, N. C., 
and he will serve as southern repre- 
sentative, contacting all types of tex- 
tile manufacturing in the southern 
states. 
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HEAVY TEXTILE PACKAGES ARE 
SAFELY PACKED IN H&D BOXES! 


Hundreds of Textile Manu- 
facturers are shipping their 
products more economi- 
cally and just as safely in 
corrugated fibre shipping 
boxes, a large share of 
which are made by Hinde 
and Dauch. « « « « 


H & D corrugated fibre tex- 
tile boxes are substantially 
constructed of the strong- 
est, toughest fibre board 
made. Their light weight 
reduces freight costs to a 


® 
HINDE & DAUCH 


LIGHT WEIGHT » 


DURABLE >» 


new low and their tough, 
corrugated walls afford 
ample protection to all 
types of products. « « 


Our free book “Corruga- 
ted Boxes and How to Use 
Them” gives valuable ship- 
ping information as it per- 
tains to corrugated fibre 
boxes. We'll gladly mail 
you a copy. Address — 
THE HINDE & DAUCH 
PAPER CO., 454 Deca- 
tur Street, Sandusky, Ohio. 





DUST-PROOF 


H & D FACTORIES ARE AT YOUR SERVICE IN 
BOSTON, RICHMOND, BALTIMORE, PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, BUFFALO, CLEVELAND 


SANDUSKY, SAINT LOUIS & KANSAS CITY 


IN CANADA, TORONTO & MONTREAL 








PERSONAL NOTES 
about Men You Know 


Perrin N. Coriier, who has been 
manager of the Valway Rug Mills, La- 
Grange, Ga., and 

Truline, Ine., Roa- 

noke, Ala., for the 

Callaway Mills, is 

assistant to 
CALLA- 


now 

FULLER E, 

WAY, treasurer of 

Callaway Mills, 

on manufacturing 

at all of the other 

Callaway plants 

in LaGrange, as 

; well as those 

Mr. Collier named. These in- 

clude the Hillside, Calumet LaGrange, 

Elm City, Unity Spinning, Unity Cot- 

ton, and Oakleaf plants. Announce- 

ment of other changes in the Calla- 

way executive organization was made 
on this page in the April issue. 


H. F. SHurorp, superintendent of the 
Elm City plant of Callaway Mills, La- 
Grange, Ga., has been made general 
master mechanic for all of the com- 
pany’s LaGrange mills. (See descrip- 
tion of new manufacturing policy on 
page 39 of this issue.) B. W. Ros 
INSON, formerly superintendent of the 
Calumet LaGrange plant, has been 
transferred to Elm City succeeding Mr 
Shuford. H. T. DaueHprint succeeds 
Mr. Robinson at Calumet. 


D. L. Watt has resigned as superin- 
tendent of the Bemis Bro. Bag Com- 
pany cotton mill at Bemiston, near Tal- 
ladega, Ala. Mr. Wall has been asso- 
clated with the company for 29 years, 
during the last 10 of which he has 
been supérintendent. 


JoHN A. BavueuH, Jr, and O. G. 
MoREHEAD, agent and general superin- 
tendent respectively of the Loray plant 
of Manville-Jenckes Corp., Gastonia, 
N. C., have resigned to become presi- 
dent and vice-president and general 
superintendent respectively of the Gas- 
ton Process & Mfg. Co., Cherryville, N. 
C., which will operate the spinning 
plant of the Gaston Mfg. Co., recently 
acquired by Mr. Baugh and Mr. More- 
head and associates. 


L. S. Ligon, Greenville, S. C., has 
been appointed southern representa- 
tive of the Abbott Machine Co., of 
Wilton, N. H., manufacturers of the 
Abbott circulating spindle cone winder. 
Mr. Ligon, who succeeds A. S. THoMAS 
in this position, was formerly connect- 


ed with the Barber-Colman Company 
and recently has been representing the 
Hygrolit Company. 

A. D. AMMons, who for a number of 
been assistant overseer of 
Manville-Jenckes Corp., 
has been promoted to 
GEORGE 


years has 
spinning at 
Gastonia, N. C., 
general overseer of spinning. 
QO. Mintz, who has been assistant over- 
seer of spooling and warping, has been 
promoted to general overseer of this 
department. HuGcH Wricut has been 
promoted to assistant overseer of spool- 
ing and warping at this plant. 


SetH Newsom, who took special tex- 
tile work at Clemson textile school in 
1928 and 1929, has recently been pro- 
moted to assistant superintendent of 
two of the Callaway plants at La- 
Grange, Ga. 


AustTIN H. Carr, president and treas- 
the Durham Hosiery Mills, 
Durham, N. UC., 
was elected a 
vice-president of 
the National Asso- 
ciation of Hosiery 
Manufacturers at 
their annual mect- 
ing. Mr. Carr is 
also a director of 
the Association 
and a member of 
the Hosiery Code 
Authority. 


urer of 


Mr. Carr 


R. M. Ross has been transferred 
from overseer of carding on the sec- 
ond shift at the Hickory Spinning Co., 
Hickory, N. C., to general overseer of 
carding at the Highland Cordage Co., 
Hickory, N. C. 


W. L. Puiturps has become associ- 
ated with the Riverside Mills, Augus- 
ta, Ga., as superintendent. He recent- 
Ivy has been superintendent of the 
Mary Delia Mfg. Co., Thomson, Ga. 


J. H. Happock has been made su- 
perintendent of the Waxahachie Cot- 
ton Mills, Waxahachie, Texas. Sev- 
eral years ago Mr. Haddock was con- 
nected with the Erwin Cotton Mills 
Co., at Durham, N. C. 


W. V. Byers, who has been superin- 
tendent of the Erwin Cotton Mills Co. 
Mill No. 2 at Erwin, N. C., has been 
promoted to assistant manager of the 
company’s plants at Durham, N. C., 
where P. B. Parks is manager. W. H. 
MiLey, Jr., has been transferred from 


Mill No. 5 at Erwin to succeed Mr. 
Byers at Mill No. 2. P. B. Parks, Jr., 
has been transferred from Mill No. 6 
in Durham to become superintendent of 
Mill No. 5 at Erwin, and A. R. Mar- 
LEY, formerly at the company’s plant 
at Cooleemee, has become superintend- 
ent of Mill No. 6 succeeding Mr. 
Farks, Jr. 


JoHN W. Lone has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Hampton Spinning 
Mills, Clover, S. C., to become superin- 
tendent of the Goldberg Mills, Gaston 
County. He will reside in Gastonia. 


J. L. BARNWELL has succeeded M. W. 
MAYES as superintendent of the Tifton 
(Ga.) Cotton Mills. 


Homer L. Pruitt has become over- 
seer of weaving at Mills No. 1, No. 2 
and No. 3, Pelzer Mfg. Co., Pelzer, S. 
C. Mr. Pruitt was overseer of weav- 
ing at Lanett, Ala., for the West Point 
Mfg. Co., and more recently superin- 
tendent of the Adams-Swirles Cotton 


Mills, Macon, Ga. 


Frep L. SMyre, treasurer, A. M. 
Smyre Mfg. Co., Gastonia, N. C., has 
been elected to the planning committee 
of the Southern Combed Yarn Spin- 
ners Association to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of R. Grapy 
RANKIN, who resigned to assume du- 
ties with the Duke Power Co. The 
committee is now composed of A. K. 
Wincet, of Albemarle, N. C., chair- 
man; ArTHUR M. Dixon, and Frep L. 
SMYRE. 


A. K. WINGET was made president of 
the Southern Combed Yarn Spinners 
Association succeeding Mr. Rankin, 
and W. H. SuTtenFIExLD, of Statesville, 
N. C., was made first vice-president. 
Mr. Suttenfield is chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the association, 
the other members being S. P. Stowr 
of Belmont, N. C., and Kay Drxon, of 
Gastonia, N. C. 

B. G. WoopHAmM has resigned his po- 
sition with the Precision Gear and Ma- 
chine Co., Charlotte, N. C., to become 
assistant superintendent at the San- 
ford (N. C.) Cotton Mills. Mr. Wood- 
ham was graduated in textiles at 
Clemson College in 1921. 


Obituary 


Harry B. Lorp, treasurer of Joseph 


Sykes Bros. (American) Inc., passed 
away at his home in Saco, Maine, on 
May 3rd, following a heart attack and 
a short illness. For many years, 
prior to joining the Sykes organization, 
Mr. Lord was selling agent for the 
Saco-Lewell Shops in New England. 
He was one of the best known men in 
the textile machinery industry. He is 
survived by Mrs, Lord and one daugh- 
ter. 
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reports: 


“We use 


SPINNA CALF 
12,000,000 100% 
slaves a yeu at Ware Shoals!"’ 


is typical of Riegel output 
— tremendous quantity, 
constani sales. 


So states the Superintendent of Riegel's great 
75,000-spindle mill at Ware Shoals. 


This added to the previous statement of Riegel's 
Superintendent at their 110,000 - spindle Trion 
Mill—'"'We use SPINNA CALF exclusively on 
our long draft spinning rolls''—is certainly con- 


vincing evidence. 


Such double-barrelled testimony from the fourth 
largest cotton operation in America speaks for 


itself-—and SPINNA CALF—eloquently! 


a Leet LEATHER CO. 
Sivisbitte in Seatile oe ler 


BOSTON, MASS. PEABODY, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brother along, 
"Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. 


The Story of Old Timer’s Methods 
of Working and Management 


Part Twenty—Continued from April Issue 


(Note: Since this series is written in conversational style 
it should be borne in mind that those paragraphs in regu- 
lar type represent Op-TiMeEr’s part of the conversation, 
and those in ttalics are Jim’s part.) 


To get back now to the inspectors: If you will 
have a book containing the name of each inspector, 
or the number of her machine, and then have the 
overseer or some other responsible person to inspect 
a sufficient number of cuts of cloth each day, getting 
around each week to where one or two cuts from each 
inspector’s record has been examined, and if you will 
make a record in your book of the findings in those 
cuts of cloth, you will have something you can take 
up with your inspectors when it becomes necessary. 
No inspector will know when you are going to look at 
a cut of her cloth; therefore, she cannot prepare for 
you. You should at intervals call an inspector to the 
desk and tell her what you have found. Tell her that 
she is doing a good job of inspecting her cloth, if she 
is; that she is washing out the oily spots nicely, mak- 
ing a neat job of the scratch-ups, or, just the reverse, 
if she is doing bad work. The good part of the sys- 
tem, as previously explained, is, that she does not 
know when you saw her cloth or when you will see 
it again, but she realizes that you know how she is 
doing her work. 

For inexpensive oil removers, here is a very good 
formula: 

One ounce of chipped or pulverized castile soap. 

Two ounces of ammonia. 

1%-ounce of ether. 

%-ounce of alcohol (wood or grain). 


Five gallons of gasoline. 
Dissolve the soap in warm water and add the other 


ingredients slowly. 


This preparation can best be used in spring bot- 
tom oil cans with the stem cut off to enlarge the 
hole and made smooth to use the stem as a scrubber 
instead of using a paddle. It will not only take the 
oil out, but will dry very quickly and leave no stain 
on the cloth. 

Then here’s another good formula: 

Twenty gallons of boiling hot water, 

Six pounds of chipped or pulverized castile soap, 

Two quarts of silicate of soda (stir until well dis- 

solved) and one quart of carbon tetra-chloride 

(pour in very slowly while stirring). Then add 10 

gallons of cold water and you have 30 gallons of 

oil remover that will certainly do the work. 

I prefer the first formula because it dries so 
quickly. 

With both preparations you will need a _ board 
about 10 inches by 12 inches, covered with severai 
thicknesses of cloth, to place under the cloth contain- 
ing the oil spot, while applying the preparation and 
for a foundation to scrub on. 

Look at those graders, JIM. 

Yeah, that one on the end is a pretty good looker, 
isn’t she? 

You old fool! I mean look at what they are doing. 
Don’t you see they are cutting the cloth at least four 
inches on each side of the bad places, just wasting 
that much cloth? Have them cut the cloth right at 
the edge of the bad place. 

And watch that folder man lay the cloth on the 
folder table. Don’t you see he is placing the end of 
the cloth several inches beyond the middle of the fold- 
er table? In other words, each inside end of the fold- 
ed cloth is longer than 42-yard. You are also losing 
cloth on those old folders which have tables that are 
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in two pieces. (New folders have the tables made in 
one piece). The two-piece table allows the cloth to 
make such an arc after about 80 yards are folded that 
the outside folds are longer than the inside folds. 
Suppose you take several large cuts, (cuts 200 yards 
if you fold that large) stretch it out on floor and 
measure with a 50- or 100-foot steel tape. Maybe 
you will be surprised. 

And Jim,—wake up, I am almost through—are you 
putting up as large a bale as your press will take or 
as large as your customers will take? There is a 
possibility that you can save some labor, ties, buckles, 
etc., if you will look into that. Also notice the cutting 
of your burlap. The men will usually cut it too long 
if you don’t have some system about it—maybe you 
have got a system—well, go and see if it is working. 

(Jim is now sleeping soundly, so I will slip off to 
bed and leave him. See you later fellows.) 


Conclusion 


If you have been reading these articles since the 
first one appeared in COTTON I suggest that you try 
to go back over them in your mind and you will re- 
alize that in describing each and every system through- 
out every department of the mill they all have one 
main object, namely, to minimize the human element. 

Surround your work with a simple system which 
will insure you of getting your orders carried out, a 
system which will enable you to accomplish in 30 
minutes what it would take you hours to do ordinari- 
ly. For example, I can go into the card room and by 
looking at the overseer’s record see when he looked at 
his drawing stop motions; I can look over a few frames 
in five minutes and see that he did what his record 
says he did. Otherwise, it would take me some time 
to look at every stop motion on all the drawing. 

I wonder how many superintendents who read 
these articles have looked at the drawing stop motions 
in their mill in a year. Still, you realize it is a good 
thing for you to know that they have had the over- 
seer’s attention, don’t you? The reason you have not 
personally looked at them is that you just don’t have 
time. But if you had a system that would only re- 
quire five minutes of your time once a month, yes, 
even once in three months, you could do it, couldn’t 
you? Matters not how large your mill is. 

That one illustration certainly will, or should, show 
you that these simple systems we have been trying to 
explain will make you a better overseer or superin- 
tendent than you could possibly be without any sys- 
tem of machinery inspection at all. Of course we have 
not intended that you should adopt these systems liter- 
ally. We have only made an attempt to give you an 
idea; then if you will put your own ideas with it you 
certainly should have a better idea or system than 
these we have explained. 

Let it be distinctly understood, however, that the 
systems we have shown you have actually been used 
by me for more than 24 years. As explained in the 
first article, the system was first used in an effort 
to learn how to fix looms and as it did work well 
enough to not only beat all the other loom fixers in a 
large mill, in getting production on that section which 
at the same time was run with so much less supplies 
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than any other section, that the overseer thought for 
some time that I was stealing the supplies, and when 
he found out that was not a fact, he came to the sec- 
tion to see how it was done. 

You have not been reading fiction, brother, bu. 
actual facts, and if you do not care to profit by what 
you have been told—well, that is your business, of 
course. 

Some of you who have read the articles may have 
said the systems explained are amateurish—just about 
like first grade school work, and that, we will admit. 
They are simple systems, but we have proven, beyond 
a doubt, that they will work; they have gotten results, 
and we honestly believe you will at least have nothing 
to lose by trying them out.—THE END. 


(Thus, with this twentieth installment, we conclude 
the series, “The Story of Old-Timer’s Methods of Work- 
ing and Management,” which started in this department 
in February 1932 and has continued since, with occa- 
sional interruptions. Next month, Old-Timer continues 
with self-contained articles, or whatever else his active 
mind develops for us.—The Editor.) 


Georgia Cotton Manufacturers Consider 


Industrial Relations at Meeting 
(Continued from page 54.} 


was awarded prize for low net score. W. E. Blake 
of Atlanta, and J. J. Blank of Thomaston won low 
net on the first and second nine holes of the course, 
respectively. 

The Saturday morning business session conclud- 
ed the meeting. The reports of the treasurer, sec- 
retary, and traffic manager—all reflecting a year of 
exceptional activity and service—were heard, and 
were followed by the election of officers as reported. 
Resolutions adopted urged continuation and expan- 
sion of interest in the growth of superior varieties 
of cotton; authorized the association officers to con- 
tinue efforts for reduction in power rates; urged re- 
duction in compensation insurance rates, the removal 
of the cotton processing tax or the application of 
tax to competing fibers; endorsed and expressed ap- 
preciation for the work of the Georgia members on 
the Code Authority; and protested against unfair 
legislation such as the Wagner bills, the 30-hour law 
bill, ete. 

A meeting of the cotton committee of the Asso- 
ciation, under B. J. Kane, chairman, was held on 
Friday morning, at which the new southern mill 
rules and the raw cotton code were discussed. 


Plans to Restore First Georgia Mill 

E. C. Westbrook, of the State College of Agri- 
culture at Athens, told the manufacturers at the 
Saturday morning session of plans started te provide 
for the purchase by the government of a tract of 
land on which is located the Old Bolton Mill in 
Wilkes County, Ga., and for repairing this old his- 
torical site. Mr. Westbrook stated that records show 
this to be the first cotton mill established in the 
South: that near it is Eli Whitney’s workshop with 
models of his cotton gin. He felt the restoration of 
the Bolton mill would contribute greatly to the his- 
torical interest of the state and attract much atten- 
tion. The matter was referred to the association’s 
board of directors for consideration. 
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Points on Loom Fixing (Part 1), by Ivar Moberg 


(We begin here a practical series of articles on 
loom fixing which we know will be welcomed by many 
of our readers. This is a subject on which it is very 
difficult to secure accurate clear information, and we 
are particularly pleased that we have the opportunity 
of presenting these comments from a practical mill 
man.—THE EDITOR.) 


ITH the adoption of automatic looms in cotton 

weaving, numerous defects occur which would 
be unknown to a weaver on an old plain loom. Also, 
with the greater number of automatic looms which a 
weaver now tends, it is imperative that the looms be 
well fixed and in first-class condition to eliminate as 
many defects as possible. Otherwise, many defects 
will occur and pass beyond the comparatively short 
field of vision before the weaver can detect them. 

The less often a defect occurs, the more difficult 
it is for the weaver or fixer to detect it. Much time 
and trouble can be saved by going after defects in the 
proper manner. Full co-operation between the weaver 
and the fixer helps tremendously in finding and 
remedying the cause of a defect. What I mean by 
co-operation between the weaver and fixer is this: 
Suppose a defect in the cloth has not been detected 
by the weaver. He should then start to pick out the 
cloth but not the defect. The weaver should leave 
three or four uncut and unbroken picks before he 
reaches the defects, and then call the fixer. This will 
enable the fixer to see or find out the nature of the 
defect and where and how it was made. 

A good fixer does not commence to fix a defect 
before he knows what caused it. It is far better to 
spend some time trying to reason out what causes a 
defect than to go ahead and alter the loom meaning- 
lessly. It is an old saying that if you get stuck on 
fixing a loom, leave it for awhile until your head 
clears. It is safe to say that many a loom fixer has 
practiced this old saying and found it to work well. 
As a matter of fact, in a case like this, the fixer had 
commenced to fix the loom without first finding out 
what caused the trouble, and in his attempt to fix the 
loom he has merely so altered the loom that it simply 
will not run. 

We will now give some of the defects which are 
frequently met with in automatic cdtton weaving. 


Mis-Picks 


We will first take up mis-picks. This defect is 
caused by the harness motion and it is distinguished 
by a break in the weave, from selvage to selvage, by 


an unbroken and uncut pick. Before the three or four 
picks left by the weaver, as advised above, are re- 
moved, we examine carefully the defects to find out 
whether the mis-pick is of the warp or filling float 
type. If it is of the warp float type we know that 
the harness has been lifted when it should have been 
down. If it is of the filling float type the harness has 
remained down when it should have been up. Keep- 
ing in mind which of these two types the mis-pick 
represents, we follow one of the misplaced threads 
through the reed to the harnesses where we note the 
harness on which it was drawn in. If we have some 
knowledge about designing we have a tremendous ad- 
vantage over those who do not, for we can then easily 
find the misplaced thread and follow it through. Sup- 
pose we find the misplaced thread is drawn in on 
harness No. 2; we know that this is the harness that 
has not worked in conformity with the design. 

If the loom has center cams with spring top, the 
warp float type of mis-pick, at irregular intervals, 
cannot readily occur, since the downward movement 
of the harness is positive. so in this case the defect 
most likely would be of the filling float type. We now 
turn the loom over until harness No. 2 comes up, and 
press it by hand the full distance down. We now 
allow the harness to come slowly up and if it is slug- 
gish in coming up we know that the spring is too 
weak or that the sheaves are binding, either by lack 
of grease, by being badly worn, or by being strap- 
bound. If the harness comes up easily after being 
depressed we note if this or the adjacent harness has 
any protrusion that might get caught and prevent the 
harness from coming up. In most of these cases we 
will find that the heddle rod or bar has either become 
bent or has jumped out of the heddle rod hooks. 

If the loom has a dobby, either a warp or a filling 
float type of mis-pick can occur. If the mis-pick is 
of the warp float type and is caused, as stated, by har- 
ness No. 2, we chalk mark the hooks operating harness 
No. 2 so they can better be seen in operation. Now 
we first look for protrusions on the harnesses, as re- 
ferred to under the discussion of the spring top loom, 
and failing to find any we examine carefully the dobby 
to see if all parts operating harness No. 2 works 
very freely; that there is from 14-inch to 34-inch play 
between the hooks and the knives when the latter are 
fully in; that there is about %-inch clearance between 
the hooks in their lower position and the knives when 
the knives are underneath the hooks; that the chain 
cylinder is so timed that it will hold the dobby fingers 
in their highest position at the time the knives are 
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in their outward movement and pass under the hooks; 
and that the pegs in the chain will strike in the center 
of the fingers and not so near their edges that they will 
have a tendency to lift the adjacent fingers. If the 
defect is of the filling fioat type we, in addition to 
the foregoing, make certain that the knives and hooks 
are not so worn or the hooks so bent up at their points 
that they will strip off the knives under the strain. 
We now start the loom and watch under motion the 
chalk marked hooks of No. 2 harness to see that they 
are working properly. 

If the loom has a C. & K. head motion the mis- 
pick can be either of the warp or filling float type. 
If our examination of the mis-pick shows it to be of 
the warp float type, and if we find as in the previous 
case that the mis-pick was caused by harness No. 2, 
we examine the vibrator for this harness to see that 
the tooth in the vibrator gear that first strikes the 
lower cylinder is not worn out nor broken off; that 
the lock knife is not so badly worn that it will not 
hold the vibrator down while the gears are in mesh 
for the harness change; that the tip of the vibrator 
is not worn round so that it will slip out from under- 
neath the lock knife nor push this back under the 
strain, that the vibrator is not too high to properly 
mesh its gear with that of the lower cylinder; that 
the lock knife is properly timed so that it will go 
freely in between the vibrators and hold them down 
during the entire harness change and that the risers 
in the chain go in under the center of the vibrator 
runs and not so near the edges that they would have 
a tendency to lift the adjacent vibrators. We also 
make sure that the chain cylinder is so timed that the 
outgoing risers in the chain have left the run and 
dropped the vibrators down to their lowest position 
at the time the lower cylinder gear engages the vi- 
brator gear for harness change. 

If the mis-pick is of the filling float type we first 
examine the tooth of the vibrator gear that first strikes 
the upper cylinder gear to see if it is worn or broken 
off; that the chain cylinder is so timed that the risers 
in the chain have just brought the vibrators to their 
highest position when the gears get into mesh or 
the harness change; that the risers will hold the vi- 
brators in their highest position during the entire 
harness change and that the chain cylinder is not po- 
sitioned so low that the risers in the chain fail to hold 
the vibrators high enough for the gears to properly 
mesh. We also see that the vibrators have not become 
bent and if we have the slightest suspicion that sucn 
is the case, we do not hesitate to take them out and 
check them by the gauges. It is very important that 
the vibrators have the correct form. 

Sometimes the first tooth of the cylinder gears is 
so badly worn that it will fail to take hold of the vi- 
brator gears, which results in either a warp float or 
filling float type of mis-pick, depending upon whether 
it is the upper or lower cylinder gear that is worn. 
The remedy is to replace the worn cylinder gear with 
a new one. If we have a good welder at our disposal 
we can build up the worn tooth by welding as a tem- 
porary repair. Occasionally it also happens that in 
eld chains the risers and sinkers are worn so there 
is considerable play between them and of course in 
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such a case it is almost impossible to make the risers 
go in straight under the runs. To take up this play 
we use ring separators or small washers, which we 
slip on, preferably between the sinkers. When build- 
ing the chain we take great care that there is no play 
between the risers and sinkers on any bar. It needs 
only the smallest fraction of an inch of wear to make 
trouble in the weaving for on the 25-harness head, 
for instance, the wear is multiplied by 25 as play on 
the outside risers. After gauging and timing the head 
we turn the head slowly over by hand to see that the 
vibrators do not begin to rise and fall before the lock- 
knife has moved out of the way. Otherwise the lock- 
knife and the point of the vibrators will be worn out 
in a very short time. We do not test the head by 
turning it over rapidly by hand as this will not show 
whether or not the head is properly timed. 

If the loom is a Jacquard, the term mis-pick is 
hardly a proper name and “skips” would be more ap- 
propriate since the defect occurs only in a few places 
across the cloth. If we find some of these “skips” 
across the cloth we first proceed as before to find the 
harness on which the “skip” occurred. We then follow 
the harness through to the hook and its needle, which 
we chalk-mark. If the skips form a warp float we 
know that a harness has been lifted when it should 
have been down. We now examine the cards to see 
that the blank spaces between the holes are not broken 
out, that the hook on that pick on which the skip oc- 
curred is pressed back from the griffe when the cylin- 
der is fully in, which should be at the same time that 
the griffe passes the point of the hook on its upward 
movement. Sometimes, the knots, where the leashes 
are tied to the harnesses, have not been trimmed close- 
ly and the protruding ends, being stiff from the var- 
nish, will lift the adjacent harness. This is often the 
case with new sets of harnesses. 

If the skips form a filling float it indicates that a 
harness has remained down when it should have been 
raised. To find the cause of this we locate, as before, 
the hook that did not lift and mark this with chalk. 
We now see that the needles move very freely, that 
the needle spring is not broken or too weak to press 
the hook firmly against the griffe, that the cylinder 
is in correct position so that the needle will enter in 
the center of the hole and that the cards are centered 
over the holes in the cylinder. To ascertain this we 
smear some Prussian blue or other kind of non-drying 
paint on the ends of the needles, start the loom up 
for a few picks and examine the cards. If these show 
marks from the needles at the edges of the holes we 
know that the cards do not center over the needles and 
must therefore be adjusted by moving the cylinder 
pegs so that they will hold the card on the cylinder in 
the proper position. It is obvious that the griffe must 
move downward far enough to give the hooks a chance 
to snap over the edge or being pushed away from it 
when the cylinder is properly timed. To time the 
cylinder we simply turn the cylinder over until the 
upgoing griffes come just under the points of the 
hooks, and time the cylinder so that it will be fully 
in on the needles. 

(The next installment in this series of articles on 


loom fixing will cover the defects of broken picks, 
double picks, filling kinks, kinky warps, etc., ete.) 
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E invite our readers to make use of this de- 

partment for the discussion of any and all 
problems arising in the mill or finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited be- 
fore publishing. The editors do not hold themselves 
responsible for any statement of opinion or fact 
which may appear in this department unless so en- 
dorsed. This department is c; n to all. 


° ° 


“Wash” Criticises “’R. H. (Ga.)” 


Doesn't like the Georgia Cracker's answer about 
"S.1.C.'s" fly frame problem . . . . . 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Of all the articles I have read in this department 
for over 20 years, the one entitled “A Discussion of 
‘S. I. C’s’ Fly Frame Problem”, appearing on page 82 
of the March issue and written by “R. H. (GaA.)” is 
the height of something or another. “R. H.” claims 
the question as submitted by “S. I. C.” floored me. 
Not yet. 


To refresh our minds, let me quote the question as 
submitted by “S. I. C.”’: 


“If I am starting up a fly frame among others of a 
different make, and can’t get the right flyer speed, hence 


the front roll speed desired, can I effect the desired change 
with the gears? Suppose I have a 45-tooth gear on the 
jack shaft which drives the spindles, and a 48-tooth gear 
on the top cone receiving motion through an idler from 
the twist gear. I put a 48-tooth gear on the jack shaft, 
which causes the spindles to go 48/45 as fast as they did, 
and I next put a 45-tooth gear on the top cone shaft (a 
driven gear) which causes the top cone, and hence the 
front roll, to go 48/45 as fast as they did. The spindles 
and front roll have now been speeded the same amount, 
and I have an 18-tooth gear on the bottom cone. What 
size bottom cone gear do I need to make the frame Tun? 
Is it practical to speed up fly frames in this manner?” 
Now, in his March letter, “R. H. (GA.)” refers to 
the answer to this question from me which appeared 
on page 69 of the January issue. In his sixth para- 
graph he quoted me as saying “The top cone changes 
the excess speed; this gear does not affect the excess 


speed, it does speed up the bobbin * * *”. 


If the gear in question increased the bobbin speed, 
then it does affect the excess speed, for there are two 
speeds on all fly frames—namely the excess speed, the 
bobbin, and the standard speed, the spindle. Continu- 
ing, “R. H.” says, “This gear has the same effect as 
the twist gear. I wonder if ‘WASH’ changes the ex- 
cess speed when he changes the twist gear?” 

Sure thing, but not the bottom cone gear. 

Now “R. H.” admits there is no difference in 
changing the twist gear or top cone gear. Then let 
him answer the following: Does the change in the 
twist gear call for a different bottom cone gear? If 
not—and all practical men know it does not—then how 
does “R. H.” blind us with science with his fancy fig- 
uring? 

In his eighth paragraph he claims that the change 
from 45 to 48 teeth on the jack shaft gear will cause 
the ends to slacken. He gives us a mixture of speeds. 
According to his reasoning, the jack shaft gear af- 
fects the excess speed. Such a change would only in- 
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The Story of Cotton 


This is the tenth of a series of advertisements telling the story of 


cotton from its earliest cultivation in India and Peru to present times 





X. RECONSTRUCTION 


When the War between the States finally ended in 1865, the 
weary soldiers of the South came home to families in want 
and to plantations grown up in weeds. Happily, however, they 
had their horses, which a generous conqueror had permitted 
them to keep; and in the plantation quarters still lived many 
of the negroes, faithful even after freedom to their erstwhile 
masters. And the world was cotton hungry. 


So the war-worn soldier hitched his battle-scarred horse to 
a rusty plow and planted his crop. The crop that year was 
only a little in excess of 2,000,000 bales, but it sold for as high 
as 50c per pound. The South heaved a sigh of relief; perhaps 
the old plantation system would endure after all. 


This relief was premature. The following year the crop was 
poor and the production of Indian and Egyptian cottons had 
made such serious inroads into the American market that the 
price slumped disastrously. Stay laws had to be enacted in 
many states to prevent total ruin. And as a final blow, hard 
on the heels of crop failures there came the reconstruction 
policy of the national government, directly contrary to the 
sane and statesmanlike views expressed by Lincoln and by his 
successor, Andrew Johnson. 


The South was ground under the heel of a military despot- 
ism. Fortune seekers from the North, called carpetbaggers 
because an old-fashioned carpetbag would hold all their pos- 
sessions, came south to exploit the new freedom of the negroes. 
These were dark days for the Southerner, and he saved him- 
self only by taking extra-legal steps. Gradually he restored 
order. 


But the old plantation system had been doomed. Lean crops, 
low prices and the loss of markets to other growths contributed 
to its downfall almost as much as the unsettled condition of 
the country. By the end of the reconstruction period, the 
eotton farmer was for the most part a tenant, working “on 
the halves.” The huge acreages of ante-bellum days had been 
broken down into smaller farms, and the landed gentry of the 
old plantations drifted to the towns to seek new callings in a 
changing world. The Old South was dead, and in its memory, 
the sons of the Old South had to set themselves to the building 
of the new. 
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Good Reasons 


Why 
Gilleather Is 
World Famous 


A It is made from the finest raw 

» material this Country pro- 

duces. 

B It takes six weeks to complete 
» the tanning in 100% hemlock 

bark liquors. 

a It has not the spongy, soft, 


stretchy character of leather 
rushed through in a few hours. 


D It has a firm yet resilient finish 
s that stands up under the 
coarsest spinning long after other 
leathers have roughed up and worn 
out. 


E It is closely trimmed, twelve 

» to fifteen feet of flank per 

dozen is discarded, reducing consid- Buy QUALITY 
erably the roller shop scrap. Leather and 
You Will Never 
Replace with 


F lt will steer you clear of all 
i Substitutes 


trouble, unavoidable where 
poor quality leather or a leather sub- 
stitute is used. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: 
Gastonia, N. C. W. G. Hamner. Greenville, S. C. Ralph Gossett. 
Griffin, Ga. Belton C. Plowden. Greenville, S.C. W. J. Moore. 


(Gry ERT. 


pont Or TOP ROLLS 
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crease the twist. 

To prove that “R. H.” does not understand the two 
speeds on fly frames, the question was no problem at 
all. If the twist gear was 24 teeth before the change, 
all that “‘S. I. C.” had to do was to change the gear on 
the jack shaft from 45 to 48 teeth and put on a 26 
twist gear and the problem is solved. 

WASH (R. I.) 


Still Doesn't Like Back Alley Weaving 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In the March issue of COTTON, page 78, ““CONTRIB- 
UTOR No. 6234” again writes about back alley weav- 
ing, continuing the discussion in which a letter ap- 
peared from him in the June 1933 issue and one from 
me in the November issue. 

He suggests, to me in particular, finding out what 
there is in back alley weaving. That is just what I 
am trying to find out. He also suggests that I make 
a test of loom stops caused by the warp in one week. 
For his information I wish to state that I have made 
numerous tests of loom stops on different looms run- 
ning on practically every known cotton fabric. Inci- 
dentally, I wish to state that I am fortunate to be 
connected with one of the most successful mills in New 
England, manufacturing perhaps the greatest variety 
of cotton fabrics of any mill in the country. 

However, when I make a test of loom stops on a 
certain type of fabric in a certain type of loom, I do 
not, in contrast to “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6234’, confine 
the test to warp stops only. All stops, whether they 
are warp, filling, or mechanical loom stops, are re- 
corded under their separate heading. The tests I 
have made so far show absolutely nothing in favor of 
back alley weaving. On the contrary the tests have 
shown that it would be very unwise to apply back 
alley weaving in our mills. The tests given by “CoNn- 
TRIBUTOR No. 6234” do not enlighten me in the least 
as they cover the warp stops only. I wonder what 
kind of warps he uses in his looms that they should 
be the cause of so many loom stops. 

Sometime ago another textile paper was running 
a discussion about back alley weaving. The final re- 
sult was that 56 per cent were against it and 44 per 
cent for it. Judging by this I cannot be so very far 
off in my opinion about back alley weaving. There 
are very few mills in the country which have adopted 
back alley weaving. Of course, the type of fabric 
being woven determines to a large extent whether 
front or back alley weaving should be advocated. It 
will be interesting to watch the results of this dis- 
cussion to see how many will be for it and how many 
will be against it. 

In conclusion, I wish to protest about “CONTRIBUT- 
or No. 6234” misquoting me in the last paragraph of 
his letter in March. He quotes me as saying that: 
“Some old men” will probably apply the adage about 
an ounce of prevention being worth a pound of cure. 
I did not say that. I said that: “Some men”, not old 
men, would probably apply the old adage. The way 
“CONTRIBUTOR No. 6234” quotes me turns my state- 
ment into an insulting remark which I would never 
make. I am no chicken myself, having been employed 
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NON-FLUID OIL for LOOMS 
©Proven Most Economical 
In 7 out of 10 Large Mills 


For many years NON-FLUID OIL 
has been used steadily by 7 out of 
10 leading mills. Actual working 
tests on their looms proved it supe- 
rior to liquid oil. Daily use dem- 
onstrated its abilitv to save them 


money. 


Because it does not drip, leak or 
spatter NON-FLUID OIL helps 
prevent the heavy loss caused by 
oil spots on cloth. For the same 
reason it lubricates more con- 
stantly and dependably, saving 
money on both lubricant and ap- 
plication cost by outlasting liquid 
oil 3 to 5 times. 


Write today for free testing sample 
and bulletin, ‘Lubrication 


of Textile Machinery.” 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Lewis W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Agent 


Warehouses 
Chicago, Il. Providence, R, I] Atlanta, Ga 
St. Louis, Mo, Detroit, Mich. Charlotte, N. C 
New Orleans, La Spartanburg, S. C Greenville, S. © 





MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Better lubrication at Less Cost per Month 
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A NeW DEAL 


COTTON 


Announcing 


for Brush Users 


Vee 


In keeping with its progressive policy of constant : 


improvemeni, 
nounces a selling plan which will mean a "new deal’ 


the Atlanta Brush Company an- 


on brushes for textile mils and other users of indus- : 


trial brushes. 


In an endeavor to establish direct contact with : 
our customers and in that way assure them of more : 
personal attention and quicker service, we are in- 
stituting a direct sales policy. Reduced costs on : 
account of this new policy are passed on to the : 


customer, which assures him 


Lower Prices 


Hee 


Higher Quality | 


Better Service 


With a reputation of nearly 30 years of quality : 
brush manutacture and intimate knowledge of brush : 
requirements in textile mills, PERKINS PRACTICAL : 
BRUSHES are known throughout the Southern tex- : 
tile industry for their superior quality and long life. : 
The great variety of various types of brushes gives : 
the textile buyer a quality brush for any textile : 


mill need. 


Through direct contact, we will be in position to : 
see that our customers receive fresh, new and : 
clean brushes always, and that personal and care- : 


ful attention is given every order, large or small. 
g f g 


Write us today for information on these better 


brushes and our new low prices. 


ATLANTA BRUSH CO. 


Manufacturers---Designers---Repairers 


ATLANTA “ei 


Wr OC OUR PaRT 


aan ak 


For 


Auitile 
make 


a suitable Brush 


P GEORGIA! 
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in the textile business for the past 30 years. Many 
fine points have been given to me by men grown gray 
in the textile industry and I have the utmost respect 
for men who have seen the progress in the textile in- 
dustry for a half century or more. When “CONTRIB- 
UTOR NO. 6234” quotes anybody he should be sure to 
quote correctly. 


In regard to the old adage—an ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure—I added in the next sentence 
that this would be all right if the prevention were 
complete and not a small part of what he would have 
to cure later. I would be hanged if I would sit in a 
dentist’s chair having my teeth fixed up to prevent a 
toothache while at the same time an ugly looking blis- 
ter on my heel was working up a temperature. 

I. M. (MAss.) 


Card Settings for Long Staple Cotton 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In replying to the question of “D. H. (N. C.)” in 
your January issue in regard to the best feed plate 
setting on cards to give the best breaking strength 
under the conditions he outlined, I would say that 
there are a great many things to be considered in 
the carding and picking department which will either 
raise or lower the strength of the yarn; also that 
the spinning frame will weaken the yarn, sometimes, 
even though the roving is all right. 

Before I go on with the card settings, I will give 
some of the various reasons for weak yarn. First, 
we have the opening and picking machinery with 
beater speeds too high, dull beater blades, feed rolls 
set too close to the beaters, and grid bars set too 
close to the beater. 

Next, we have the drawing machinery, such as 
drawing frames, sliver lap and ribbon lap machines, 
which can all do considerable damage to the delicate 
cotton fibers through the drawing rolls being set 
too close for the length of staple being run, also the 
trumpets on the drawing frames being too small and 
causing too much friction and tension between the 
trumpet and the calender rolls. The comber can also 
play havoc with the cotton fiber if the settings are 
not right for the staple being run. 

Now, we will go to the roving machinery, such as 
the slubbers, first intermediates, second intermedi- 
ates, and the jack frames. Too close roll settings on 
these machines can cause a lot of trouble; too much 
twist at these processes will make it harder for the 
drawing roll on the succeeding frame, causing the 
fibers to be weakened. 

It is also very important that very strict attention 
be given to the tension in the roving machines, as 
too much tension means uneven roving and also un- 
even yarn, which will result in thick and thin places 
and a poor break. 

Now, to come to the question of “D. H. (N. C.)”, 
he asks for a feed plate setting on cards that will 
give the best breaking strength. He says he is run- 
ning a 12-ounce lap with a draft of 120, making a 
40-grain sliver from Strict Middling 1 3/32-inch and 
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1 5/32-inch cotton. 


These weights and drafts show : 


COTTON 


that he is taking out about 8 per cent waste at his = 


card, this including the invisible loss. 


It is very es- = 


sential that he get out as much dirt and short fiber : 
as possible at the card, as short fiber mixed in with : 


the regular fiber will not give a strong break. 
For this weight of lap, I would not advise using 


a closer setting between the feed plate and the lick- 


er-in than 10/1000, as the action of the licker-in on 
the cotton is quite severe and the fiber would be 
damaged. 

I will give here the settings I am using on 1 1/4- 
inch Strict Middling cotton. I have heard different 
men talk of setting the doffer to the cylinder with a 
5/1000 gauge, also the flats to a 5/1000 and 7/1000. 
This may sound all right, but it does not work out 
as there is very great danger of facing up the wire 
on the cylinder, doffer and flats. I believe the doffer 
should be set to 7/1000 from the cylinder; if set any 
wider, the doffer would not take all of the long fiber 
from the cylinder and the cylinder would fill up 
much quicker and cause dirty and neppy sliver; also 
as the web leaves the doffer it will be flakey. 


core 


In setting the flats, they should be set as close : 
to the cylinder as possible without there being any : 
danger of their rubbing, and this depends on the con- = 
dition of the flats and the condition of the floor un- = 


der the cards. 


If we have flats that are uneven, that : 


is, high and low, we have to set accordingly, and : 


always setting to the highest flat. 


If the floor and : 


foundation under the cards is not solid there will 
be a lot of vibration and this will cause the flats to : 


rub if set too close. 


I am setting my flats to a: 


9/1000 and my doffer to a 7/1000; licker-in to cyl- : 
inder, 7/1000; back plate to cylinder, 19/1000; top : 
of licker-in screen to licker-in, 10/1000; back of licker- = 
in screen to licker-in, according to the amount of : 


short fiber required to be taken out. 


Mine are set = 


to 34/1000. The closer the setting at this point the : 


more short fiber will be rubbed off the licker-in. 


We set our mote knives to licker-in, 10/1000. The : 
closer these knives are set, the more mote and leaf : 


will be knocked from the licker-in. 


The under casings—that is, the cylinder screens 


—are set at the back near the licker-in to 10/1000 = 
from the cylinder; at the bottom, 34/1000; and at : 
the front, 3/16-inch. The feed plate setting is 10/1000. = 
The front or stripping plate is set to the cylinder ac- = 
cording to the weight of strips to be removed. The : 
closer this plate is to the cylinder the lighter will : 
be the strips; the further away, the heavier will be : 


the strips. 
too close to the flats. 


Care should be taken not to get this plate = 
My front plates are set to : 


19/1000 from the cylinder, and I am removing an : 


18-grain strip. 


The foregoing settings are used on my cards on 
1 1/4-inch Strict Middling cotton and we are making 
80s and 85s and getting a break of 24 pounds on the 


80s and 21 pounds on the 85s. 


I might say in closing that I notice on most cards 
the licker-in speed runs about 425 r.p.m., which I = 
think is much too high, and I would advise speeds : 
from 275 r.p.m. on very long staple cotton and 350 


r.p.m. on short staple cotton. 


R. G. (R. I.) 
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“It can’t be done,” 
| SAID 


“My steam-heating equipment is strictly up-to-date 
and (sol thought) as efficient as possible in operation. 


“‘But—in6 months timea Morehead Back-to-Boiler 
System saved $250 in fuel, to say nothing 
of speeding up production.” 


Here’s the letter this steam user wrote: 


“Before making our Morehead installation, it was difficult to 
understand where to expect all the saving to come from. How- 
ever, Six months after a Morehead had been installed it effected 
a fuel saving of $250, to say nothing of speeding up production. 


“Picture a plant where all the pure hot drips of condensate 
are returned to the boiler at a temperature over 300 degrees, 
Fahrenheit, day after day, automatically, with no injector to 
fuss with, no lubricating oil to purchase, no feed pump to be 
cared for, and the cost of maintenance cut more than 80 per 
cent, and doubtless you will agree with us that a Morehead is 
quite worth while in any steam-heated plant.” (*) 


A Morehead system may increase production and save 
money in your plant. No matter what you use steam for 
— process work, heating, power, or all three—it may pay 
you to mail the coupon today. It will bring an expert in 
steam drainage and boiler feeding to your desk. 


* Name upon Request. 


MOREHEAD MANUFACTURING CO. 
Department C Detroit, Michigan 


I'd like to know the experiences of Morehead users and to 
find out what Morehead methods will save me. 


Name 

Company 

Address aa a 

) 


City : . Sta te 


MOREHEAD MANUFACTURING CO. 


DEPARTMENT C DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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RHOADS TANNATE 
ea LEATHER BELTS 


You should get 
longer belt life with 
Tannate Belts. Partly, 
because the slippage is 
less, and the belts do not 
wear so fast; but, even 
more, because the special 
tannage gives an _ unusually 
tough belt leather. 

Of greater importance than 
Longer belt life, is the fact that 
Tannate Belts, with their slight slip, 
will give you a few extra picks per min- 
ute on looms, or a few extra turns of 
the front rolls on spinning frames. 

The extra output, though small ‘per min- 
ute" can total considerable during the life of 
a Tannate Belt. 

Send for folder—Belting, etc., 
Mills. 


ON 
YOUR 
LOOMS 
and or 
INDIVIDUAL 
DRIVES? ... 


The requirements 

in each plant should 

determine which 

method offers the low- 

est installation and pro- 
duction costs. 


PHILADELPHIA. 35 NM. SIXTH ST. « 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, ATLANTA, CLEVELAND 
FACTORY, WILMINGTON, DEL. 


In very many plants large sav- 

ings can be made, and there is 

much in favor of the Modern 

Group Drive method. The total 

cost of Group Drive equipment is 

usually much less than for an equal in- 

dividual drive system. This means lower 

interest and depreciation charges. But 

this is not all. The cost of upkeep is less 
and the power cost is less. 


SAVE BY MODERN 
GROUP DRIVES 


Let our engineers help you with your rehabili- 
tation or installation problems. 


for Textile 


UMALEALLUAALUUALUOEALAARAAALAAUALLIEOEUUEEEUETUAELOEEUAAELY CAUEEREL AAO UAEAEGEU GAGA CELUAAEE LEECH EEEUUEEMMEULAERSEREUAELL EEL EEEEL ECLA ECE TENET AEA eeeeaeaeoaencuaeen tetas uid UCUAUNHLANRCEALUAEaae cecetaneetieeinny senieetsentit OO itettte: 


- PHILADELPHIA 
The Utmost in Felt 


Ae | 
CLEARER: SLASHER 


NHUOVOASDDDOOUAAEDENDADAAOUAEAUDODDADAAOORORDOOOOORSOONODDIG, 


ounannninany 


ROLLER 


HEUULOADLOAADDELSDUAUGDOOODOLANDODUALAAUNNODUONEDUAGAbANeUnoNEOObAsanONODD 


HERE’S a big difference in felt cloths of 
various manufacture. Some do not have 
the correct cushion—some have a weak or 
loose nap that pulls out easily—some are too 
porous or not porous enough for textile use. 


Many textile manufacturers who are partic- 
ular about perfect and always uniform re- 
sults from felt are standardizing on 
PHILADELPHIA Felt. They know they are 


PHILADELPHIA 


FRANKFORD, - 


getting the utmost in felt quality—felt that 
is made particularly for textile use—every 
inch rigidly inspected and always uniform. 


Be sure of the highest quality and uniform- 
ity by specifying PHILADELPHIA for Felt 
Cloths, Stamping Blankets, Palmer Blankets, 
Sanforizing and Lapping Cloth for Printing, 
etc. Let our Southern Sales Manager, Mr. 
Clarence B. Seal, advise with you on your 
felt problems. 


FELT COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HEUUDECLEREERATENEAEDOE EE HTTUNEDEL LAUDERDALE TAEDA ON EARN OPM HUET LH AC HANN UE UN NUNC TONED PUENOOSESU ECU EODOUNOEEDONSLIANONE Haneeeeuaaneeaenineseeneeittst ‘ 


CONC ene 


ONDUUNOSSUNODDbNRGDoEDOOAANEOONOnUONENINNE 


eennane 


UOLUNOOUONGNONOROONONAAAOOAOOEDASAAEDONOEONUDONONOUOOeAoaNNOLEAE 


Sonvennnnnsniensnsnaetsneie 
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Some Questions for “S. |. C.” 


I am sorry to say that in his letter on page 108 = 
of the February issue of COTTON, discussing his fly : 
frame problem, that “S. I. C. (N. C.)” has the wrong : 
idea of excess speed on a fly frame. He gays, “The 
bobbins must travel as fast as the spindles, and : 
enough in excess of this speed to wind on the amount : 


of roving delivered by the front roll.” 


I am not going to try to correct “S. I. C.”, for 
whom I have the highest regard, but I wish he would : 


study the following: 


1. The surface speed on the bobbin must equal : 


the surface speed of the front roll. 


2. When you increase the speed of the front roll 


you increase the surface speed of the bobbin. 


3. The flyer and bobbin revolve together in order : 


to insert the twist. 


4. If we could draw the roving through the flyer 
without twist we would not want or need the constant : 


speed. 


speed up both the surface speed of the front roll and 


the bobbin. 
WASH (R. I.) 


More Card Room Questions for “A. T.G.” 3 


But any of the rest of you are anew at maid to 
send your ideas to "Wash" 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In his “original complaint” against me, published 
on page 78 of the August 1933 issue of COTTON “A. T. 
G. (S. C.)” says: 


“Lastly, I would like to have ‘WASH’ ask some ques- 


tions pertaining to a weave room. His experience, 


I assume, has taught him some weave room tech- : 


nique, and as a result he is in a position to ask some 
questions. However, if his long experience has 
failed to take him through the weaving department, 


I would be more than pleased to answer card room 


questions that might seem difficult to him.” 
Now that was nice and beautiful of “A. T. G.”, 


and I hope he will be a man of his word and answer 


the following: 


(1) The feed roll on a picker is lapping con- 
tinually. What is the cause and how can I over- 


come this defect? 


(2) On a card the flat comb is unable to comp 
all fibers from the flats, and a streak of 14-inch to 


1-inch appears on the flats. What does this indicate? 
(3) On a drawing frame equipped with the “in 


duction principle”, the stop motions will not work. 
What is the quickest way or method to overcome the 


trouble? 


(4) On a slubber in operation, the surface of - 
the bobbin has an appearance that the carriage is : 


dwelling slightly every little while. What does this 
indicate? 

(5) Will the different number of wraps around 
the flyer presser destroy the true outline of the 


cones? 
(6) “A. T. G.” explains the English builder by 


5. Therefore, when you speed the top cone you 
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Again.... 


WALTHAM CRAFTSMEN 
Distinguish Themselves ! 





It is only natural that Waltham Watch 
Company, world leaders as designers of 


precision instruments for over 80 years, 
should perfect such accurate, durable, 
tamper-proof Counters ... as the new 

Waltham Pickometers. 
Waltham Pickometers are made in 
both Continuous and Resetting Types 
. . with or without accumulating wheel 


to record hundreds-of-picks. 


Note: Waltham Pickometers are*so highly regarded 
by the makers that they give an unconditional guar- 
antee .. . without time limit... against defects 
in material and workmanship under normal usage. 


Let us install a Waltham Pickometer 
in your mill for trial purposes, without 
obligating you in any way, so you can see 


what a satisfactory, accurate Counter it is. 


The Terrell Machine Co., Inc. 


a al 
Southern Sales A gents 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
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pointing out that the rack gear at times will allow 
a larger movement of the rack on one change of the 
traverse than on the other. How should you set the 
rack gear, and how can you determine that the let- 
out on each side is equal? 

(7) When the bottom cone is raised, the spindle 
and bobbin rotate at the same speed. Then, if one 
revolution of the differential sleeve will wind three 
inches of roving when the driving shaft is stopped, 
how many inches will be wound if the differential 
sleeve makes one revolution when the driving shaft 
is up to speed? This is figured out by the rule of 
three. In answering this question, be careful and 
not give the bobbin lead system a black eye, like you 
have the textile school. 

(8) Are metallic rolls 100 per cent positive? If 
not, give the reason. 

(9) Every practical man knows that without a 
change of doublings, draft or twist, the different 
processes will gain on the other. Explain the rea- 
son for this. 

“A. T. G.” states in the 12th paragraph of his 
article which appeared on page 71 of the November 
1933 issue of COTTON, “He (referring to me) boasts 
of being practical.” “A. T. G.” was very unfair to 
me in what he stated in his entire article, and I am 
going to bring him to the mourners’ bench to make 
him careful in the future. 

If “A. T. G.” or any reader can dig up in any 
of my articles proof that I boast of being practical 
I will mail the first one a check for $5.00. 

If not, let “A. T. G.” apologize for his statement. 

It is not very difficult to judge which are the 
practical men contributing to this department. 

Read the last lines of the short article written by 
“CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6288” which appeared on page 78 
of the December 1933 issue in answer to my ques- 
tion as to why, “on a fly frame, every little while 
the ends slacken and pick up again, but in most every 
case a few ends break down.” This man said, “in 
most cases it is best to change the rack gear an even 
number of teeth.” This man is practical, for he 
knows that a gear of an odd number of teeth re- 
quires a setting of the amount of let-out on each 
side. While on the other hand rack gears having an 


even number of teeth on the English builder require 
WASH (R. I.) 


no setting. 
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How We Pay Slasher Tenders on a 
Piece- Work Basis 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I am writing in reply to the inquiry which you 
recently published on page 87, April CoTTON, from 
“CONTRIBUTOR No. 6312”, requesting experiences with 
the method of paying slasher tenders on a piece-work 
basis, as we do this at our mill. 

For each style of cloth, we have a standard slash- 
er speed. For each of these speeds, we have a rate 
per 100 yards. This rate is figured so that these 
hands will make their base rate at 85 per cent pro- 
duction. These yard clocks read in 100 yards, and 
are read at changi.ig time for each shift. They work 
out the same as the hank clocks in the spinning and 
card rooms. The accompanying sketch shows the 
manner in which these clocks are applied to the 
slashers. 

I might explain that we run only two numbers of 
yarn on our slashers, and have only two standard 
slasher speeds. One yarn is run from a four-beam 
set, and the other from a six-beam set. Under the 
front cone on the slasher, we have a board in which 
are pegs designating the positions of the cone belt 
for the two different speeds. By counting the beams 
on the back, and then looking at the position of the 
cone belt on the front, it is easy to tell if the slasher 
is running at the correct speed. We also check our 
yardage clock readings, and knowing approximately 
how many yards a slasher will run at each speed, 
in a day’s time, we have another check on the speed. 

As for quality, the slasher tenders place on each 
beam a tag showing the style, number of ends, date, 
etc., and their initials. This tag is hung on the loom, 
when the warp is tied on, and remains there until 
the warp runs out. The man whose initials are on 
the tag is held responsible for the beam. 

We have automatic controls on our slashers, and 
keep a close check on these controls, to prevent any 
wet warps. 

We feel that our slashing has as much, if not 
more, to do with the quality of our weaving than 
anything else, and for this reason our weaving over- 
seer spends a good part of his time in the slasher 
room. 

Our production and quality have both increased 
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Bost Results ore NT 
lasti eMVatns 
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Rest results fot knitting elustic Yarns are obtained 
by using cones freshly 
wound in your own plant. 


Our sales agent can tell 
you about the new special 
attachments for this work— 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - PROVIDENCE - SPRINGFIELD - UTICA - CHARLOTTE - ATLANTA 


VINDERS: 





UNIVERSAL: 
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Until a few months ago, oil: contamination was the outstanding bugbear 
of Rayon and ‘Silk pro duction. To 1y - Atwood Oilless Winders, Twisters, 


58's and Redraws definitely dispose of that bugbeor 


With Atwood cities: machines, no no lubr ric ; ion is needed at any point 
for months at a time. — aad 


/ _ OILLESS “5B” DOUBLER-TWISTER | : OILLESS “ADVANCE” REDRAW 


ATWOOD MACHINES PRODUCE THE BULK OF AMERICA’S SILK AND RAYON YARNS 












since we began paying by the piece and we think it 
is a good system. 

In further reference to this plan of paying our 
slasher tenders on a piece-work basis, it is possible 
that my statement that our base rate is based on 85 
per cent production might be confusing. Some 
might wonder whether this includes the creeling 
time and other unavoidable delays, and, if so, what 
arrangement is made for the tender who does prac- 
tically all of the creeling. I will try my best to 
explain how we arrive at this figure and how we 
would determine the figure for other yarn numbers 
and beam lengths. 

We kept a close check on our slashers for a period 
of two or three weeks. During this time we kept a 
record of the length of time a set would run and 
the time required to doff the loom beams and to 
creel the slashers. By compiling these records it was 
an easy matter to determine a fair percentage of pro- 
duction on which to base our rates. 

If we should change our yarn numbers, length 
of beams, number of ends, etc., we would get our per- 
centage of production for figuring our rates, in the 
same manner as we did for the sets we are now run- 
ning. This percentage might be higher or lower than 
the one we are now using, and if so we would base 
our rate accordingly. For instance on very coarse 
numbers it may run as low as 50 per cent and this 
would be the figure we would use in figuring our 
rate. 

We run three slashers and use three hands in 
running them, consisting of slasher tenders and a 
slasher foreman. These slasher tenders have one 
slasher and run the third one together. They get 
paid for the yards run on their slasher and half of 
the yards on the third one. The slasher foreman gets 
paid by the hour. He makes all the size, helps creel 
the slashers, and is responsible for the slasher room 
in general. These three hands help each other doff 
the slashers, and when a slasher requires creeling, 
two of these hands do the creeling, and the other 
hand looks after the other two slashers. We have 
an over-head track running over our slasher creels 
and beam tables and on it travels an air hoist which 
simplifies creeling a good bit. 


It seems to me that the larger the mill, the easi- 
er it would be to use this system. The more slash- 
ers you run, the more help you require; and the more 
help you use, the more doubling up is possible when 
creeling a slasher. In a large mill there would more 
than likely be a hand for making size besides a 
slasher foreman. This would give two extra men to 
help with the creeling. 


If there was one slasher which was kept on a 
style, which creeled a great deal more than the other 
styles on the other slashers, this would be taken care 
of by the difference in the rate. This rate would be 
based on a fair percentage of production, which in 
this case would be a good bit lower than any of the 
others and would run this operator’s rate of pay per 
yard higher. This is the reason we pre-determine a 
fair rate of production for each set. If you think this 
man deserves more money, due to the extra labor 
required in creeling, you can set the total amount 
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No CRepit 
LOSSES. . . 


There isn’t any kind of 
insurance against credit 
losses that provides the 
complete protection that 
may be obtained through 


the use of our credit 








checking and __ financial 


services. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
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You Get Cleaner Rolls 


with 


CLEARACOTS 


T= new roll-clearer of virgin wool helps produce higher-grade 










yarns. Because CLEARACOTS clean the rolls better. 


The upstanding wool fibres of CLEARACOTS do not mat down. 
And it's the ends of these fibres that do the clearing. Top roll friction 
will not wear off CLEARACOTS' surface, for the wool fibres are tanned 
inseparably into the natural skin base. They present the same excellent 
clearing surface whether new or old. 









CLEARACOTS pick up waste better—and hold more waste—than the 
ordinary clearer. More fibres per square inch is another reason why 
CLEARACOTS do a better clearing job. 







Try CLEARACOTS at Our Expense---Send Us One of Your 
Clearers for Size and We Will Mail You FREE Samples 


A. ©. LAWRENCE LEATHER CO. 


Peabody, Mass. Greenville, So. Carolina 
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AUTOMATIC 
Cotton Shear 






















CLEANS EVERY BIT OF YOUR 
CLOTH PERFECTLY. 





SAVES GIRLS, SHEAR TENDERS 
AND MUCH MONEY. 


FREE TRIAL 
Proves It 








LET OUR SOUTHERN REPRE- 
SENTATIVE SHOW YOU SOME 
TYPICAL INSTALLATIONS HERE 


SIX CYLINDER VERTICAL CLEANER WITH AUTOMATIC COTTON SHEAR IN THE SOUTH. 


: THE VERTICAL CLEANER MAY BE FITTED WITH ANY NUMBER OF CYLINDERS—BRISTLE, WIRE, SAND 
OR BLADED TO SUIT YOUR WORK. 

THE CYLINDERS RUN IN BALL BEARINGS HAVE ADJUSTABLE INDEXED CONTACTS AND A POSITIVE 
CHAIN DRIVE ALL GUARDED. 


rots t Wooton wecie c,~=S«dWes BJ RATFORD, Jr 


Springfield, SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 
Vermont CONCORD, . pas apt I 
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you want him to make in a week higher than the : 
Then by di- : 
viding this amount by the production on which this : 
rate should be based, you will get the required rate : 


amount for the other slasher tenders. 


to give him this amount. 


I hope this will be clear and gives the informa- : 
I believe this is a system which any : 
mill, no matter how large or small, could use to ad- : 
In some cases some minor variations may : 


tion desired. 


vantage. 
be required. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 6308. 





Doesn't Approve of Greasing Shuttles 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I do not agree with “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6307’, page 
77, March COTTON, as to his method of using tallow 
on shuttles. After describing the application of the 
tallow on the sides of the shuttle, he said, “The tal- 


low in the screw hole may, in very rare cases, soften : 
the wood around the screws, making it difficult to : 
However, this trouble, in my opin- : 
ion, is more than offset by the benefit derived from : 
the tallow, as it gradually melts out from the heat : 
of the shuttle, getting on the sides of the shuttle and : 
Isn’t it : 
true that since the screw holes are only half way up : 
the side of the shuttle, that if the tallow melts, it : 
will not run up and will get on only the lower half i 
In a lot of cases the tallow will not : 
Where a weekly inspection of the shuttles : 
is made, every time the screw driver is put in to tight- : 


keep them tight. 


on the leather binders, where it is needed.” 


of the leather? 
melt out. 


en the spring or shuttle eye, out comes the tallow. 


A weekly inspection of the shuttles is a good : 
thing; that is, if they are inspected and OK’d by the : 
The inspection should consist of something : 


fixer. 
like the following: 


A loose spring or a loose shuttle eye should be : 


corrected, and it should be made certain that the 
screws do not go far enough to damage the reed. 
The quill should be straight in the shuttle, neither 
too high nor too low. The groove in the shuttle and 
the wear of the shuttle should also be noticed. 


The lining of the loom and checking of the 


binders and box plates, as given by “CONTRIBUTOR NO. : 
If this is done properly, : 


6307” in his article, is good. 
I do not think tallow would be worth the trouble and 
time it takes to put it on. Tallow on a shuttle is 
soon rubbed off of the top and bottom by its pass- 
ing through the shed. My opinion is that the only 
way in which tallow would be beneficial would be 


to use it at the end of each week, putting it in a: 
thin cloth and rubbing the shuttle all over, but not : 
The tempera- : 
ture and humidity is not the same from Friday to : 
Monday morning, as it was the first of the week. : 
Tallow used in this way might help to keep the shut- : 
tle from making changes which it otherwise might : 
make, such as swelling, drying out and shrinking. : 
Tallow used in this way might help in starting up : 
on ‘Monday morning; it might pay for the time it : 


putting it back into the shuttle box. 


takes to put it on. 
H. W. (TENN.) 
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One of the most effective and necessary 
helps in the satisfying of these legitimate 
demands is correctly designed modern 
harness equipment. 


Worn out, incorrectly designed, or obsolete 
harness equipment will invariably cause de- 
lays, lost production, excessive “seconds” 
and limits the variety of production — all of 
which tends to cause dissatisfaction, curtailed 
profits, and employee discontent. 


Prompt delivery of perfect merchandise these 
days is most essential. Place your orders 
with those who have the facilities for taking 
care of your orders. The Steel Heddle Mfg. 
Co. carry large stocks and have unlimited 
facilities.- 


Send your orders to us and avoid being 
disappointed. 


He, 


2100 W. Allegheny Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Southern Plant 


621 E. McBee Ave. 
Greenville, S. C. 


ee 
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Foreign Offices 
Huddersfield, Eng. 
Shanghai, China 


New England Office 
44 Franklin St. 
Providence, R. I. 


QUALITY LOOM HARNESS EQUIPMENT 
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HEDDLES-REEDS-FRAMES | 
_, HARNESS ACCESSORIES. 
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“D. E.'s” February Letter Draws ““Wash's” 
Fire 


The old boy says "'D. E." is like "A. T. G."" He cites 
some previous articles to prove his point, at least 
in his own mind ‘ ° 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Well! I see that on pages 113, 115, and 117 of 
the February issue that “D. E. (R. I.)” comes to the 
rescue of “A. T. G.” and the textile school in connec- 
tion with my list of questions which “A. T. G.” at- 
tempted to answer in his letter on page 71 of the 
November issue. 

Talk about “scathing comments”, if these textile 
graduates continue to air their knowledge I am 
afraid they will be the losers. I fail to see where 
“D. E.” has clarified the subject in any way in his 
article. He tells us things we already knew, and 
misleads the readers, as he does in most of his arti- 
cles which I will prove later. I want to repeat that 
I have been a contributor to this department for 
over 20 years, and this is the first time I have ever 
been called a fibber. 

As regards my “scathing comments” as classed 
by “D. E.”, there are two sides to this story. In all 
my articles I try to protect the interests of all manu- 
facturers. I want to repeat that I am against any 
student of any correspondence or textile school who 
never worked in a cotton mill. 

By his article I fail to see where “D. E.” has 
done any better than “A. T. G.” I will prove it. I 
will prove also that most of the articles written oy 
“D. E.” are very misleading to most readers. 

I am now going to take up each paragraph of 
“D. E’s” letter in the February issue and answer 
them in order, except the first two paragraphs which 
amount to nothing. 

As to his third paragraph, dealing with the ques- 
tion about a breaker lap being larger in diameter at 
one end than the other, I wish to refer “D. E.” to the 
June 1933 issue of CoTTON, where I state in the fifth 
paragraph of my letter, “The real answer is, in case 
of oil spraying or running stick waste through the 
opener, in the first case some of the oil will find its 
way to the upper end of the conical beater shaft and 
a lot of stuff will collect where the stock enters the 
beater box. In the second case, the thread from the 
stick waste will collect in the same manner and cause 
the same evil.” In other words, the sweep of the col- 
lected stock and threads force more stock on one side, 
and even with a perfect draft through the picker, the 
most of the stock remains at the side. 

“D. E.” states, “This, according to ‘WASH’, was 
just a trick question”. He is wrong; it was the voice 
of experience. 

In his fourth paragraph he describes me as the 
Baron Munchausen. I want to repeat here that one’s 
reputation is made by his neighbors, and like all cre- 
ators they make it in their own image. 

In the fifth “D. E.” claims that I failed to answer 
the following questions, “On the drawing frames some 
days we have a tight web between the front roll and 
the calender rolls. The next day they run slack. What 
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causes this?” I stated on page 59 of the June 1933 
issue that, “The real cause is when there is too much 
waste mixed with the raw stock”. You will experi- 
ence this trouble in waste, knitting and colored mills; 
also, when fluffy stock is run with wiry stock. In his 
sixth paragraph “D. E.”’ admits he never experienced 
any such trouble. In other words, it was a mistake 
to have tension gears on hand. 

In the seventh paragraph, we find “D. E.” is inter- 
ested at last, but he fails to say anything. In the 
eighth paragraph he makes a lot of fun at the “art of 
drafiing”. I will change his mind by the followi1: 


test which can be made by any reader who has charge 
Why argue and take up a lot of 


of drawing frames. 
space? 

In all mills running waste, strips or colored work, 
very good judgment must be used in setting the rolls. 
Now, when the reader has a little time, let him set the 
second line of rolls on any drawing frame 14-inch over 
the proper setting; in other words, set the second roll 
14-inch away from the first line. Next, run the 
frame, and it will be found that the web will be 
slacker. Next, move the second line 14-inch closer and 
start the frame again and it will be found that the 
slackness will disappear and instead there will be a 
tension on the web. It is termed the art of drafting 
because it takes years of experience to know the exact 
amount to move the rolls to create the slight change 
desired in the web. 

What “D. E.” states in his ninth paragraph is 
silly. He says, “If one tooth of tension is too great a 
change in most cases, then ‘WASH’ should know that 
the tension does not require any change; neither does 
any frictional contact, as he terms it, need to be in- 
creased.” The same statement could be made about 
the draft. Is it not a facet that a tooth of draft is too 
much in most cases, so we change the back roll gear in- 
stead, which is larger? 

In answer to his tenth paragraph, if frictional con- 
tact plays no part whatever in tension at tke point 
mentioned, as stated by “D. E.”, then the webs are 
always the same. Then what is the good of a tension 
gear? Both the draft and tension gears are needed 
when conditions demand their degree of change. 


Now get a slant at his reasoning when he states, 
in his eleventh paragraph, “In one portion of his 
November letter, our friend ‘WASH’ contradicts him- 
self in telling us that the figured draft of any ma- 
chine is never attained, still he gives figures to prove 
that the draft between the front rolls and the calen- 
der rolls of a draw frame is less than 1.00”. Is this 
not a fine example of reasoning? 

When you employ figures to find the draft, it is of 
course the figured draft. I have no method of find- 
ing the actual draft. Has anyone such a method? 

In the twelfth paragraph of his February letter, 
“D. E.”, like “A. T. G.”, shows how much he knows 
about drafting and frictional contacts, when he says, 
“He (meaning me) gives this gear as having only 30 
teeth, whereas I think if he would increase that to 31 
or 32 for leather rolls he would probably find his draft, 
as figured by gearing, would be over 1.00, but if actual 
conditions force him to use the 32 gear, I must say 
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he is running a very, very light sliver.” 


would know that the heavier the sliver, the smaller the 
tension gear, and the lighter the sliver, the larger the 
tension gear. 

In his thirteenth paragraph, his judgment meas- 
ures up along with that of “A. T. G.” He wants me 


1.00 in order to cause slack. 


In his last paragraph “D. E.”” commends “A. T. G.” i 
—for what, I do not know. “A. T. G.” was proven =: 


wrong by “K. Y. (MAss.)” and others. 


So, let “D. E.” answer the following and give his — 


reasons for his commendation. 


1. Will the worn leather strips around the cage 
allow enough stock to pass on to the dust room that : 


will make the lap of a greater diameter at one end? 


2. Do you think there is more frictional contact : 
between the front rolls and calender rolls in a fine : 


goods mill than in a waste or colored mill? 


3. On any English builder, can the taper be 


changed without changing the taper gear? 


4. If there is no such thing as frictional contact, = 
as claimed by “D. E.”, why is the claim made that - 
metallic rolls are positive? If you reject the law of - 
friction between these two rolls, then they too are : 


positive. 
In the April 1928 issue of CoTTON 





diameter of the roving.” 


At the meeting of the National Association of Cot- = 
ton Manufacturers, September 29-30, 1908, in an ad- = 
dress before that body, Fay Hamlin Martin said, “As ° 
a matter of fact, the strand as it is laid upon the bob- = 
bin is of a less diameter, or occupies less space, at the : 
beginning than it does at the finish of the bobbin. -; 
This increase is very gradual and is caused by the - 
pressure of the presser condensing the strand.” Now, : 
is “D. E.” misleading the boys? What about the ; 


Dunn flyer? 


In the September 1930 issue of COTTON, on page = 
1261, in the 16th paragraph of a letter he published = 
in that issue, “D. E.” stated, “I would like for ‘WASH’ - 
to explain to me how he figures the meshing of metallic = 
rolls only takes place on the sides of the rolls so the ; 
portion of these rolls which draws the stock does not : 
mesh”. The portion that does not mesh crimps the ; 
fibers, the meshing is done on the side where the grip ; 
is, due to the driving power of the bottom steel roll. ; 
Metallic rolls ride on collars and there is always space - 
in the center of the two rolls, so how can they draw? 
In the January 1931 issue of COTTON, on page 266, 
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This comes from a textile school graduate who has = 
made the confession that he thinks there is no such : 
thing as frictional contact. Well, he proves it when : 
he ckaims that I must run a very, very light sliver = 
with a draft of .969. If he were a practical man he = 


3-IN-ONE OIL 


to size the drawing after making a change in the cal- : 
ender gear to prove that there is a draft at this point. : 
“D. E.” is wrong again. You do not draft between : 
the front and calender rolls any more than between : 
the calender rolls and coiler on a card. Owing to the ; 
distance, you stretch the web. That is why, when run- : 
ning a very heavy sliver, you have a draft of less than : 


to dig up a lit- : 
tle bit of “ancient history” on “D. E.”—he says in his : 
article on page 610, in the 8th paragraph, “As I have : 
said before, I cannot understand what this pressure : 
of the pad has to do with altering in any way the 
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Since you want complete protection for your 
equipment, why trust any oil that is less efficient 
than 3-in-One? Its special blending adapts it par- 
ticularly to use on delicate machinery. Prices on 
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Oil Co., 170 Varick St., New York. 
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ENVELOPES 


for Textile Mills 


General Correspondence envelopes 
that are neat, attractive advertise- 
ments for your firm with tight- 
fitting seams and easy-sealing flaps. 


a ~ - a 
Envelopes for catalogs, samples : 
and other heavy mailings. Flaps’ = 
gummed, with string tie or with = 
metal clasp. Manila or kraft paper’ =: 
stock. : 
Improvements in the 
ae : 
JOHNSON make for 
Window Envelopes with smooth, = - he 
: BETTER RAYON WARP 
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even windows that are extremely 
transparent. Universally used for =: 
statements and used by some com- = SIZING 
panies for general correspondence. = 
With our new change gear box, the oper- 
: ator has perfect control of stretch. This 
* : device makes it possible for him to keep 
: a record of the stretch obtained and per- 
: mits him at any time to duplicate the re- 
PAY ENVELOPES. In your choice’ = sults for any type of warp. This new 
of several styles, at a wide range’ = feature not only makes it possible to elim- 
of prices. Supplied either with or = inate cone pulleys and belts formerly 
without detachable front flap. : used, but also insures uniform tension 
: throughout the warp. 


= An added feature is a pressure gauge 
e : which gives a reading of the amount of 
pressure exerted by the quetsch rolls on 


: : the warp. When the amount of squeeze 
FOUR-IN-ONE PAY ENVELOPE. : is secured that takes off the surplus solu- 
aoe grt = irra 4 maine : tion and gives the exact degree of impreg- 
ony by Liana avelepe Company i nation desired, a record of the reading 
and sold ‘to thousands of mills all : can be kept and referred to when work of 
over the nation. Completes four : similar nature is required. 
pie 


payroll operations with a single : 

entry. Costs more but more than =; NEW MAIN DRIVE (Patent Applied For) 
repays its extra cost by savings in : Includes in one self-contained unit, motor, 
the payroll department. : variable speed drive, and reversing mo- 
: tion. This is controlled from every im- 
& = portant operating point in the machine. 
: A “creeping” motion permits tieing of 
Send the Coupon for Samples and Prices” - broken ends or the making of any other 
é repairs to the warp as easily as if the 
machine were stopped but with the ad- 
vantage that the warp has sufficient mo- 
tion to prevent the quetsch rollers or the 
size solution from leaving a mark on the 
warp as they would if the machine were 

stopped. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA The reverse motion permits running the 


warp back through the machine if desired. 
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: In our new friction disc type loom beam 
ATLANTA ENVELOPE COMPANY : take-up all parts revolve in high class ball 

= bearings, assuring sensitive operation. Slip 
belts are eliminated. 


Please send me samples and quotations on the following envelopes. : ° oi 
(Enclose sample of envelope you wish reproduced, if you prefer.) = Write for free illustrated folder which de- 
: scribes other improved features of the 


Quantity Type of Envelope : new Johnson. 


505-7-9-11 Stewart Ave., S. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


CHARLES B. 
JOHNSON 


PATERSON, N. J. 
Representatives 
ADDRESS_—#§ — — —-- : Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
CITY STATE Joseph Barnes, New Bedford, Mass. 
Universal Winding Co., Manchester, England 
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“D. E.” states, “In the first place I would like to say 
that in my opinion I do believe the use of a stripping 
brush wire on card clothing robs the latter of some of 
its sharpness’’. 

In the March 1931 issue of COTTON, page 458, 
“CARDER (MASS.)’’, who is one of the best writers in 
this department, states, “From my experience, I can 
say that the wire on the cards stays sharp as long 
with vacuum stripping as with the brush, provided 
both are properly set.” ‘‘CARDER” is dead right, for 
Dronsfield Brothers of England assure us that if the 
stripping brush is set to 4%-inch, the wire on the cyl- 
inder will not be injured. 

In the November 1930 issue of COTTON, page 60, 
“D. E.” advises “CONTRIBUTOR No. 4736” to change 
from a .50-hank to a -45-hank slubber roving to 
cure hard ends on the intermediates. This is like tell- 
ing a man to set his house on fire and then try to put 
it out. “CONTRIBUTOR No. 4726” had a standard twist 
of .847 for .50-hank, still “D. E.’”’ would have him 
change two teeth on the slack side . 

Now I think most of the boys know what would 
happen on any slubber with a twist gear two teeth 
less than the standard twist. 

I have answered every paragraph of the article 
from “D. E.” in February CoTTON. Now let him do 
likewise. 

WASH (R. I.) 





Comments on “'S. |. C.'s” Fly Frame 
Problem. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I may be a little late getting around to it, but I 
would like to discuss the question of “S. I. C. (N. C.)” 
on page 73 of the November issue of COTTON. He says 
that he is setting up a fly frame among others of a 
different make, and can’t get the right flyer speed 
and hence the front roll speed desired, and wants to 
know whether he can effect the desired change with 
the gears. 


Well, I for one don’t see why it can’t be done, 
although I don’t think it is done very oftez. He of- 
fers the idea of changing the gear that drives the 
spindles from a 45-tooth gear to a 48-tooth gear, that 
speeds the spindles. He next puts a 45-tooth gear 
on the top cone shaft, where there is a 48-tooth gear 
that speeds the rolls. Now, if he can change the 
gear on the jack shaft from a 45-tooth gear to a 48- 
tooth gear and have the gears mesh all right—and 
that goes for the top cone gear too—I don’t see why 
it won’t work. He asks, what size bottom cone gear 
do I need to make the frame run? Why change the 
bottom cone gear at all? I don’t see but that it 
amounts to about the same thing as it would if he 
changed the driving pulley on the shaft to speed up. 
Of course it will make a different twist constant by 
changing the gears. 

“S. I. C.” does not say if changing the jack shaft 
gear from a 45-tooth gear to a 48-tooth gear makes 
the spindle speed just the same as the other speeders 
which he wants it to be like. If so, then why change 
the top cone gear at all? He could figure the twist 
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INVESTIGATE 
YOUR NEEDS NOW 


Many machine manufacturers have already 


advanced prices of their equipment. 


Terrell machines—Type K and Uts- 
man Bobbin Strippers and Termaco Roving 
Bobbin Cleaners are still “where they 
were’. Further increases in labor or ma- 


terial will necessitate higher prices. 


It will pay you to consider the savings 
you can make by installing these time and 


waste saving machines at once. 


Important savings can be made 
on a relatively small investment. 
Investigate today by sending for 
bulletins on the latest Terrell 


machines. 


~The Terrell Machine Co., Inc. 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. LuTHER PILLING, Danielson, Connecticut, Representative for 


N. Y., N. J., Pa., New England States, and Canada 


Geo. Tuomas & Co., Ltp., Manchester, England, European Agents 
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~ AKRON LEATHER BELTING 


Specially fitted for all mill drives. I+ produces 
results and it is RESULTS you are looking for. 


SPIN TWIST=Full Speed---all day, every day on 
es spinning frames and twisters. 


CASCADE Loom Belt=more picks per minute--- 
no break downs. 


THE AKRON BELTING COMPANY, AKRON, O., U. S. A. 


Makers of Quality Belting since 1885 


| SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO. 


SIZING FINISHING 


ee WARP SIZING SPECIALISTS wee 


lissieet SCIENTIFICALLY PREPARED TEXTILE CHEMICALS issieel| 


A CONCERN IS KNOWN BY THE CUSTOMERS IT KEEPS- ES 
20=— 


ane 


ATLANTA, GA. 


~ THE: SOLUTION TO ‘BEARING ‘PROBLEMS _ 


Moccasin Bushings have a large contribution to the suc- 
cess of many textile ae by  & the bushing problem 
and for all 

Moccasin Bushings have a patented self-oiling feature. Spe- 
elally treated white pine plugs, inserted in “9 bushing, carry 
i] in a continuous Lay a the bearing surfac 

Friction, wear, los: wer, waste oil, dripping oil, danger 
ous hand “eine a the ye Tle wel of the b 
are eliminated. Moccasin Bushings are ont “le? lived—some 
having oa in use for ten years without showing the least a 


of wear. 
~A will pay you to find out what _ casin Bushings can do on 
your looms, twisters and loc pose pulle 


Write for ~slira Literature 
MOCCASIN BUSHING COMPANY, CHATTANOOGA, TENN 
Brass and Bronze Castings of Every Description 


MOCCASIN 


We Sell Our Dictiee On| 
YOU CAN COUNT|§ 
Onan Vaceltnweatcee QUALITY—Not PRICE! 


; | i : Without quality there can be no repeat business . . . 
WAK Pick Counters and Special Counters : it's repeat business that counts. 


are designed right, built right and sold : : 
ich : Our prices are no higher than other reputable brush : 
rr = manufacturers. 


Many prominent mills are getting. maxi- : 
mum production by using WAK Counters. : GASTONIA BRUSH COMPANY, 
WwW K INCORPORATED ' NR GASTONIA, N. C. 

CH ARLOTTE. N, i : Manufacturers, Repairers, and Designers of 


Textile Brushes 
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constant with this new 48-tooth gear on the jack 
shaft, then divide this constant by the same twist 
per inch which he is putting in the roving on the 
speeders of a different make, and I don’t see why 
he would not have about the same roll speed. Of 
course it may cause confusion to some others chang- 
ing the combination of gearing different than the 
makers had it. What I mean is that it might bother 
some other men taking charge of the carding. 

If “S. I. C.” changes his jack shaft gear that 
drives the spindles and it brings the spindles up to 
the speed of the spindles on the other makes of 
speeders, then put a larger twist gear on. That 
speeds up the rolls, also the bottom cone and bobbin 
gears. I don’t see why he will have to change the 
bottom cone gear, especially if his cone belt is not 
away back on the cones and he has some leeway 
there. 

Here is an idea that I think is a very good one. 
Most makes of speeders have a single thread worm 
on the back roll which drives the traverse. There 
is quite a pause at the end of the traverse before it 
starts back, and the rolls will be creased more at 
this point, especially if the frame is on fine work, 
and the speed of the back roll is slow. A double 
threaded worm reduces the pause here by one-half, 
and saves the rolls from being creased so quickly. 
They can be made in any machine shop and it is not 
much work to put them on. 

K. C. (CONN.) 


More About Proper Card Settings. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I notice where there is a lot of discussion going on 
through CoTTON here of late in regard to which card 
settings are the best for different staples of cotton. 
After reading the January number and the different 
articles on this important subject I wish to say just a 
few words. I think the article by “CONTRIBUTOR No. 
6289”, on page 76 of the January issue, hit the nail 
squarely on the head; I think it is a splendid letter. 

I don’t believe there are any better settings to be 
found for 1 1/16-inch staple than those given in that 
letter by “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6289”. I believe he is a 
real card man. Any man who cannot get results from 
l-inch and 1 1/16-inch staple from these settings had 
better look around, for there is something wrong with 
his cards other than the settings. 

I think that “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6172”, whose ques- 
tion was being answered in January, is all wrong in 
setting the front stand to a 17/1000-gauge. In fact 
it is the first time I ever heard of such a wide setting 
at any point of the top flat. If he will set every point 


-on the flats to a 9/1000- or a 10/1000-gauge he will 


find that he will get much better carding; if his flats 
load up with these settings, the trouble is not in the 
setting. 

The heel of the flats are 3/1000 further away from 
the cylinder than the toe, so we can see that. we get a 
gradual combing at each setting point if we are set- 
ting to the same number gauge at each point, and I 
for one believe that this is the right way to set the 
flats for any length of staple. 


Nu | 
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LABELS 
that MEAN 
what they SAY 


“RUSH”...“HANDLE WITH CARE”... 
“KEEP from HEATandCOLD”...“DELIVER 
IMMEDIATELY on ARRIVAL”... these are 
a few of the many special labels used by 
Railway Express to insure speed, safety and 
careful handling. 

And these shipping instructions are not “sug- 
gestions” to our 50,000 employees. They are 
orders...orders that must be followed literally. 

By giving special care to special shipments, 
Railway Express has built an enviable reputa- 
tion for swift, safe handling of all kinds of mer- 
chandise. You can trust Railway Express with 
your emergency shipping problems, as well as 
for routine service...and know that your goods 
will arrive quickly and in good condition. Pick- 
up and delivery service available in all prin- 
cipal cities and towns without extra charge. 
Telephone the local Railway Express agent 
for service or rates. 


The best there is in transportation 


SERVING THE NATION FOR 95 YEARS 


RAILWAY 
EXPRESS 


AGENCY, Inc. 
NATION-WIDE SERVICE 
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HESE modern mills of 10 and 15 barrels capacity grind very fine Mill White and Village 
Paints at low cost. “Tis unbecoming to brag, but leading engineers and textile mills O. K. 
our products. Our values are worthy of a trial. Let us quote you. 


GILMAN PAINT & WARNISH CO., CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


PAINT and VARNISH MAKERS 
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Nom ~ EMERSON 
SLASHING A peering ame TEXTILE CONDITIONING 


i 


CHUTE 


WEAVE WELL FINISH RITE 
PRODUCTS PRODUCTS 


Our v°rious types 


Specialized Service a. ee 


extensively for de- 


Backed by a quarter century expe- \ : : i jf oe termining the 


rience, and with a modern laboratory “ : 
and trained chemists at your disposal, oe moisture in Wool, 
this specialized service for solving your = Cotton, Silk or 
= I —_ . ill “t = 

sizing and finishing problems wi | prove if : mr Rayon, both raw 
extremely profitable to you as it has = nial 

to over 60 other Southern mills. : materials and ma- 

Our manufacturing plant, one of the i) : “xa Te terials in process. 
most modernly equipped and efficient : fs : = . ; 
plants in the country, is large enough | : ¥ : For different 
to geet et yea, Ae Paces HO iM Ba branches of the 
enough to avoi 1igh overhead anc 5 , | ‘ 

° ° — ° = % 5 2 ci . y 
give individual and careful attention : ; Textile Industry 
to your particular requirements. = = | we make different 

Our entire facilities are at your ser- : oe ee i types of Condi- 
vice, and we welcome an opportunity of : tioning Ovens 
demonstrating our service in solving E ° ad with 
your sizing and finishing problems. equippe wi 


e 
FRANK G. NorrtH, INC. 


Mortgage Guarantee Bldg., Atlanta 
Phone Main 3665 
{PLANT AT MARIETTA, GA.} 





EIGHT BASKET OVEN baskets to fit the 
Baskets 3” x 3” x 6” deep. work, whether 


for Conditioning bulky samples of 


Oven Information wool, cotton, or 
Write to silk, or small sam- 


he ples of fine yarn. 


EMERSON 174 Tremont St. 
Fcsicchecmaietanad — MELROSE, MASS. 
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Now, “D. H. (N. C.)” asked what is the best feed 
plate setting for the best breaking strength on 1 3/32- 
and 1 5/382-inch cotton. I think 12/1000 is the best, 
but I believe that a draft of 105 or 110 will give much 
better results than a draft of 120 such as he is using. 
I would also advise the following settings on this 
stock: Cylinder to doffer, 7/1000; flats to cylinder, 
9/1000; licker-in to cylinder, 7/1000; mote knives to 
licker-in, 7/1000 top and bottom; back plate, 17/1000 
at bottom, 22/1000 at top; licker-in screen, 9/1000 or 
10/1000. Set the stripping plates to 22/1000 at the 
top and 34/1000 at the bottom. Set the cylinder 
screen 22/1000 at the back, 34/1000 at the middle, and 
5/16-inch at the front. I would like for “D. H.” to try 
these settings on three or four cards and report 
through COTTON as to his results. 
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Flyer-Lead versus Bobbin-Lead 


We suspected it would come eventually. Now 
"Wash"' demands an answer from "those three 
smart fellows" as he calls them 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Here is a challenge to those three smart fellows, 
“A. T. G.”, “K. Y.”, and “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6123”: 

On all fly frames the intermediate speeds are really 
so many separate pairs of pulleys connected together. 
Unequal conditions govern the outlines of the cones. 
A certain type of flyer calls for a straight outline 
bottom cone. This is caused by the pressure at the ter- 
mination of the paddle. 

A perfect answer to the foregoing will brand the 
bobbin-lead system the greatest evil to the produc- 
tion of an even strand of roving or yarn, and I will 
prove it. 

Meantime, let us hear from these three scientific 
sharks. 

In closing allow me to give these three boys a bit 
of advice. I would have them remember the law of 
compensation and weigh its importance. It has much 
to do with life, tests, adversities and hard knocks. 

WaAsH (R. I.) 


“"K. C.” Comes to Life Again! 


Wants to know where the "long card draft boys” 
are; and asks "Wash" a question . . . . . 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I have not seen any arguments in COTTON lately 
on the subject of heavy lap and long draft versus 
light lap and short draft in carding. What became 
of all these boys? 

And I wonder if “WASH” still believes that the 
cone belt drives the bobbin gears alone and unaided 
on a speeder. If he does I would like to have him 
explain what makes the bobbin gears revolve when 
the cone is raised up, and the cone belt and bottom 
cone is still? I still think it is the tight (or fixed) 
gear on the main shaft of the speeder that meshes 
with the gears inside the sun wheel, and that this 
gear carries most of the load when the cone belt and 


bottom cone are in motion. 
K. C. (CONN.) 
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PT Heinen 


TRADE MARK 


MERROW 


REG. U. 8S. PAT. OFF 


HIGH SPEED 
TRIMMING AND OVER- 
SEAMING OVEREDGING 

AND SHELL STITCH 

MACHINES 
FOR USE IN THE FABBI- 
CATION OF KNITTED AND 


WOVEN GOODS OF ALL 
KINDS. 


—200 VARIETIES FOR 200 PURPOSES— 


WRITE FOR DETAILS REGARDING 


MERROW STYLES 60ABB AND 60D3B MACHINES 


PRODUCING A FLAT BUTTED SEAM (AS ILLUS- 
TRATED BELOW) TO FACILITATE SUBSEQUENT 
PROCESSING OF TEXTILES 








FINISHERS REPORT DEFINITE SAVINGS BOTH 

IN LABOR AND FABRIC. LET US DEMONSTRATE 

WORK OF THESE MACHINES ON YOUR OWN 
PRODUCT. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 
16 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 


Southern Representatives: 
R. B. Moreland, 
P. O. Box 895, Atlanta, Ga. 


E. W. Hollister, 
P. O. Box 563, Charlotte, N. C. 


THE 
DAVID BROWN 
COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1883 


Fe Ritoe. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


~HIGH GRADE” 


310) 5) 5) 1) poe) of O10) Bboy 
340) mi er LO] \latoe 
SKEWERS 

AND SHUTTLES 


EVERY 


FOR TEXTILE MILLS 





SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: 
Ralph Gossett, | 904 — Gastonia “— Supply Co.. 


astonia, N. C. 
Wm. J. Moore, (Greenville, & CG tamer Supply Co... Chattanooga, 
Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, Ga 


enn. 
y 212 Johnston 
Russell A. Singleton, Dallas, Tex. 






8S. F. Jones ds. 
R. A. Brand (Chariotte, N. C. 
J. R. Plowden, Birmingham. Als 


3 MAIN FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES 
LAWRENCE, MAss. 
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115. How to Cut Cloth Room Costs wit) 
Automatic Picking Machines and Improva — 
Inspecting Machines—Hermas Machine (Con | 
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The booklets or catalogs briefly men- 
tioned below may be obtained by any 
readers of COTTON who will write to 
the Company issuing them or to 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


2. Pepperell Equipment—10 page illustrat- 
ed booklet showing High Speed Warping 
from cones as adopted by Pepperell Manu- 
facturing Company after thorough experi- 
ments, installation and product photographs. 
Issued by Universal Winding Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

10. Leathers, Textile—Booklet No. 101, 48 
pages, illustrated. Showing ‘‘Bondaron’’ 
Check Straps—Lug Straps—Harness Straps 
—Pickers—Belting, both round and flat, etc. 
Horsepower tables and other interesting in- 
formation. By Charles Bond Company, 617 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


11. Whitinsville Rings—16 page illustrat- 
ed booklet. describing ring manufacture, 
measurements, types, uses. How to deter- 
mine flange sizes. By Whitinsville Spinning 
Ring OCo., Whitinsville, Mass. 


15. The Powers System of Thermostatic 
Control—‘‘Slasher room is Bottle-Neck of 
Textile Mill.’’ 18 page illustrated booklet 
showing importance of proper treatment of 
cloth in slasher room and advantages of Ther- 
mostat over hand control. Also room tem- 
perature control illustrations. Issued by 
Powers Regulator Co., 2739 Greenview Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


21. Warp Sizing and Composition of Cot- 
ton—Folder containing reprints of articles 
carried by textile publications of interest to 
progressive mill superintendents. By Seydel- 
Wooley Co., 748 Rice St., Atlanta, Ga. 

23. Practice of Rayon Sizing in American 
Mills, Raygomm, Lakoo Gum—tThree booklets 
on products for sizing and finishing rayon 
and other textiles. presented by Stein, Hall 
& Co., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York, 
nz. 

25. ‘‘Lupogum’’ and ‘‘Monopole oil’’— 
Two booklets on textile sizing and finishing 
products. Jacques Wolf & Company, Pas- 
saic, N. J. 

28. Akron Belting—Practical Rules and 
general information for users of belting with 
belting catalog. By Akron Belting Oo., 
Akron, Ohio. 

29. Continuous Card Stripper—A 20 page 
beoklet describing in detail continuous card 
strippers, their advantages, the power re- 
quired to operate, ete. Saco-Lowell Shops, 
147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

30. Lubrication of Textile Machinery—32 
pages, illustrated. Data covering the _eco- 
nomical lubrication of all textile machines. 
New York & New Jersey Lubricant Oo., 292 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

38. Sleaziness in Pull Fashioned Knitting 
—Illustrated survey with samples of fabric 
showing causes of sleaziness and methods to 
be employed in eliminating it.—By Textile 
Machine Works, Reading, Pa. (This com- 
pany also issues parts catalog for Reading 
full fashioned machines with genera] informa- 
tion on subject of full fashioned knitting.) 

62. Rubber Products for the Textile In- 
dustry—aA 40 page booklet giving a wealth of 
information on the proper selection, installa- 
tion and operation of rubber belts, together 
with charts showing horsepower rating, pul- 
ley sizes, V-belt sizes, also information on all 
types of hose and rubber covered rolls used 
in the textile industry. Manhattan Rubber 
Mfg. Division of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc., 
Passaic, N. J. 

63. 8-W Paint Standardization Plan—val- 
uable booklet telling how protective coatings 
ean effect economies in plant operation and 
maintenance, describing how each surface is 
finished to best meet its specific needs, giving 
ideal lighting and sanitary conditions and 
economies in increased production. Sherwin- 
Williams Co., 601 Canal Rd., Cleveland, Ohio. 

64. Efficiency and Performance of SKF 
Roller Bearing Spindles—A twelve page 
booklet showing the advantages in power 
consumption, increased production, savings in 
lubrication, increased yarn breakage strength 
to be securéd through roller bearing spindles. 
SKF Industries. Inc., Front St. and Erie 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

65. Why Cooper Hewitt Light is Better 
Than Daylight —A 16 page booklet explain- 
ing in detail the importance of good Kghting 


EXTILE BOOKLETS 
Y Worth Writing For! 


and the necessity of proper quality as well 
as proper quantity of light. General Elec. 
Vavor Lamp Oo., Hoboken. N. J. 


66. Dronsfield’s Patent Portable Auto-Feed 
Needle Point Grinder No. 176—describing a 
new departure in card grinding—John Heth- 
erington & Sons, Inc., 250 Devonshire St., 
Boston, Mass. 

69. Mone] Metal Equipment for the Tex- 
tile Industry—A 50-page buyer's guide and 
catalog with more than 100 illustrations of 
various items of monel metal dyehouse equip- 
ment. International Nickel Company, Inc., 
67 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 


72. The Merrow Butted Seam—aA 16-page 
booklet defining and illustrating the Butted 
seam, describing its properties and outlining 
some of the advantages to be gained by its 
use in textile fabrics. The Merrow Machine 
Co., Hartford. Conn. 


73. New Reeves Catalog No. 99—A trea- 
tise on efficiency speed control—including 
valuable information of special importance to 
textile industry men and production execu- 
tives outlining advaneed methods of speed 
regulation. Reeves Pulley Company, Colum- 
bus, Indiana. 


78. Booklet L 1289 A—Loom Motors and 
Control—giving details of the low installa- 
tion, operating and maintenance cost of 
Westinghouse Loom Motors. Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, Room 
2 N, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


88. Dayton Cog Belt Catalog—A 32 page 
booklet full of vital information on power 
drives, plainly and simply assembled and ar- 
ranged so that anyone can select the proper 
standard drive for any condition. It also 
provides data for the calculation of drives 
where acquired. The Dayton Rubber Mfg. 
Co., Dept., C-11, Dayton, Ohio. 


90. Atwood Baaklet—Describing Atwood 
Winders, twisters, wire swifts, and various 
types of feed rolls—useful to throwsters in- 
terested in learning the principal features of 
various Atwood machines. Atwood Machine 
Co., Stonington, Oonn. 


92, Silicates of Soda—A review of the 
properties of silicates of soda and their vari- 
ous uses. Philadelphia Quartz Co., 121 S. 
Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


95. Onyx Processing and Finishing Com- 
pound Catalog— A thirty-two page booklet 
listing and describing entire line of process- 
ing and finishing compounds, coverying every 
process on all types of fabric. Onyx Oil & 
Chemical Co., 15 Exchange Place, Jersey 
City, N. J. 


97. a For The Modern Silk and 
Rayon rowster — describing the various 
uses for Laurel Brand Products and giving 
valuable suggestions in silk-soaking, degum- 
ming, dyeing, sizing and finishing. Laurel 
Soap Mfg. Co., Inc., 2600 East Tioga St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


101. Bulletin No. 169-1, Recording Ther- 
mometers. 48 page booklet describing and 
illustrating how the instaliation of proper in- 
struments will result in worth-while savings. 
Foxboro Co., Foxboro, Mass. 


104. Warp Sizing. Nationa] Oi] Products 
Co., Harrison, N. J. 

105. Mildew Prevention. 
Products Co., Harrison, N. J. 


106. Cotton System Warp Sizing on Mul- 
tiple Cylinder Machines—a folder showing 
the advantages of this type of machine in 
making warps of acetate and other synthetic 
yarns and spun silk— Oharles B. Johnson, 
Paterson, N. J. 

107. Complete Information on Alemite Lu- 
brication. Showing how costs can be re- 
duced through proper lubrication. Alemite 
Corp., 1828 Diversey Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

110. 3-In-One for Industrial Uses—show- 
ing the many industrial uses and advantages 
of this oil. Three-In-One Oil Co., 70 Varick 
St., New York, N. Y. 

111. Boll Spacing Determinator—showing 
and describing this machine for cotton mills 
which eliminates the problem of roll setting 
to the mill man and determines by mechan- 
ical means the exact spacing considering 
staple, character, size and twist. The Belger 
Co., 36 Pleasant St., Watertown, Mass. 

114. Denman Parts for All Makes of Looms 
—showing drawings and dimensions of Den- 
man pickers, hold-ups, bumpers, and bunters 
made of fabric and vulcanized rubber. Den- 
man Tire & Rubber Co., Warren, Ohio. 


Nationa] Oil 


pany, Walburton Ave., Hawthorne, N. J. 


116. Arcy—tTelling in an interesting way 
the story of Arcy, which completely liquefies 
ordinary thick boiling pearl starch, and its 
many advantages. Drake Oorporation, Nor- 
folk, Va. 

117. Anti-Friction Bearings as Applied to 
Spinning, Drawing and Twisting Frames— 
This bulletin shows with detailed drawings 
how a simplified design of roller bearing ap- 
plications is made to replace the plain babbitt 
bearings and lists the advantages that are 
gained. It deals primarily with better con- 
tinuous production and in consequence free- 
dom from equipment care and repairs. Hyatt 
ead Bearing Co., P. O. Box 476, Newark, 


118. Cotton Picking, Opening and Clean- 
ing Machinery, Cards, Combers, Roving, 
Drawing, Spinning, Twisting, Rings, Worsted 
Machinery and Woolen Machin — Pam- 
phiets are issued on each of the individual 
machines. Will be sent to subscribers who 
make requests on the letterhead of the mill 
and indicate special pamphlets desired. 
Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mass. 

119. The World’s Finest Sewing Machines 
—a condensed catalog giving details of the 
various Willcox & Gibbs sewing machines. 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co., 658 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


120. Goodyear Mechanical Rubber Goods 
Catalog—40 page catalog giving practical 
information and tables helpful in the selec- 
tion of the proper belting, hose or packing to 
suit the requirements of the mill. Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 


121. Engineered Packages for the Textile, 
Dry-Goods and Apparel Industries—Showing 
the savings to be made through the use of 
properly engineered packages of corrugated 
fibre in the shipping of yarn, woven and 
knitted products. Hinde & Dauch Paper 
Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 


122. Water Filters and Filtration Equip- 
ment—Oontaining complete description of the 
chemical processes involved in the coagula- 
tion and precipitation of foreign matter, the 
removal of iron, oil, manganese from water 
and the production of clean water suitable 
for the textile industry, together with tables 
of specifications for standard filters, and in- 
formation showing the extra profits to be 
made by the mill through reduction in costs 
and process difficulties, through removal of 
undesirable impurities in water. Permutit 
a pada 830 W. 42nd Street, New York 


123. An Outline of History for Anti-Fric- 
tion Bearings—a treatise outlining the devel- 
opment of anti-friction bearings from their 
earliest appearance in history to their pres- 
ent important position in industry. Fafnir 
Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn. 

125. More Light with Lasting Cleanliness 
—a booklet pointing out the many advan- 
tages of white paint and the qualities to be 
looked for to get the greatest value in such 
paint. U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Company. 
Providence, R. I. 

127. Interesting Facts About Schaaf 
Greaseless Bar Ring Travelers for Silk and 
Rayon Drawing and Twisting—describing in 
detail these travelers, instructions for instal- 
lation and their advantages. L. M. Hartson 
Company, North Windham, Conn. 

133. Vim Tred Leather Belting—A 32 
page booklet describing the ‘‘non-skid’’ 
leather belting made of VIM Leather—the 
toughest material known. This new non- 
skid belt has a ribbed surface which ‘‘grips 
the pulley like a non-skid tire grips the 
road.’’ E. F. Houghton & Co., 240 W. 
Somerset St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

134. STA-PUT Lubricants—A brief de- 
scription of an entirely new type of tough 
film lubricants which not only gives greater 
protection to bearings but eliminates oil drip 
and reduces lubrication costs. STA-PUT 
Lubricants are made in grades to suit all 
types of textile machinery. E. F. Houghton 
& Co., 240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

135. The Pick Method of Weaver Wage 
Payment—-A manual of practical information 
describing methods to be followed in using 
Pick Counters; suggested forms, and tables. 
included. Durant Manufacturing Co. 1932 
No. Buffum St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

136. Launder-Ometer—16 page booklet de- 
scribing the Launder.Ometer which will tell 
you quickly whether laundering will cause 
your products to fade, shrink or deteriorate 
and just how many trips to the laundry they 
will stand. Atlas Electric Devices Co., 387 
Superior St., Chicago, Il. 

137. Paramount Dual Heat Hosiery Fin- 
ishing Machines—12 page booklet describing 
the Paramount Dual Heat Hosiery Finishing 
Machine which gives perfectly balanced heat 
and reduces hosiery drying to a scientific 
certainty. Paramount Textile Machinery 
Co., 538 8S. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 

138. Constant-Level Oilers—Booklet de- 
scribing oilers which maintain cerrect oil 
level at all times, preventing burning out of 
motors and bearings. Gits Bros. Mfg. Co., 
1851 S. Kilbourne Ave., Chicage. TIl 
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Performance 
Value 


Good needles are an asset. 





Poor needles are a liability. 






Good needles show you a profit. 






Poor needles show you a loss. 







Good business demands the best 






needles. 





That we are America’s largest pro- 





ducers of Spring-Beard Needles, 

















and that nearly all manufacturers 





of fine quality silk stockings are 
standardized on ROYERSFORD 
NEEDLES is a tribute to high- 


performance value. 








ROYERSFORD NEEDLE WORKS, Inc. 


America’s Largest Makers of Spring-Beard Needles 
Main Office and Works—Royersford,Penna. 


Southern Office: \ Louis Hirsch 
Provident Bidg., 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Alan F. Phipps suggests for the Hosiery Industry 


Wanted---A Dictator! 


RITICISM of the action by which the Code Au- 

thority of the National Association of Hosiery 

Manufacturers undertook to put a stop to price 
cutting and selling hosiery for less than cost was 
heard among manufacturers leaving the meeting in 
the Bellevue Stratford Hotel in Philadelphia on April 
23 when $5.75 as a minimum price for 42-gauge 4- 
and 7-thread was discussed and not opposed by vote, 
although not approved in a record expression of sen- 
timent. Criticism has persisted, and it would appear 
that mostly it has been of the negative order. 

Much of the comment of this character would ap- 
pear unfair, since opportunity was afforded in open 
meeting for unrestrained criticism. The fact re- 
mains, though, that many manufacturers do not like 
the stop-loss plan as applied to them as units in the 
full-fashioned industry. And it is an admission by 
some of those who were foremost in its support that 
it has not proved a success in the effort to set a 
minimum price for 42-gauge stockings. Important 
buyers for the trade predicted its failure from the 
hour it was assumed to have been made effective by 
the Code Authority. Alan F. Phipps, who is widely 
known in the trade as buyer of women’s hosiery for 
the John Wanamaker store in Philadelphia, voiced 
his opinion in no uncertain language in a prepared 
article for publication under his name*. 


The crystallization of the hosiery problem, says 
Mr. Phipps, is undoubtedly production control plus 
price control. And he suggests, “The old law of 
supply and demand will take care of this problem 
if these two control factors are intelligently, offi- 
cially and properly set up.” Since, doubtless, he 
recognizes the tendency among manufacturers in 
many industries to follow their proven own policies 
in matter of ascertaining cost of production and 
selling, and figuring profits in their own way, Mr. 
Phipps supplies an answer to questions which he 
raises in his document, which concluded with, 
‘Wanted, a Dictator’.” 

Citing the efforts of “many well-meaning, hon- 
est and able manufacturers to straighten out the de- 
plorable condition in the hosiery industry,” Mr. 
Phipps in his comment says the “code which has 
been set up is by no means fool-proof; that it can 
be and is being ducked, evaded and interpreted ac- 
cording to the desires of the individual manufactur- 
er and his particular needs of the moment.” 

Mr. Phipps looks, fair in its face, the question 
“how to regulate the even distribution of the product 
of an industry that can, has and probably will man- 
ufacture 3314 per cent more goods than can or have 
or will be consumed in this country; how effect 
price control when elements like hours of labor, 
rates of pay, North versus South, dishonest buyer, 
dishonest seller, NRA codes, unions, large manufac- 
turers and small manufacturers all enter, to the 
greater confusion of the industry?” 

For more years than he has lived, Mr. Phipps 
says, “the manufacturers’ association has periodical- 
ly tried to regulate itself, so that unfair practices be 
no longer a part of its industry. Its success is de- 
batable. Some good must of course have accrued, 
but in the past no enthusiastic meeting has taken 
oath, with left hand on heart and right hand raised 


***Women’s Wear,’’ May 18th, 1934. 


to high Heaven, that such-and-such would be so, and 
it was so until some of the black sheep could get out 
and use that same left hand to hold a telegraph form 
and the right to hold a pencil to notify some inside 


track buyer to get in under the wire, with a wire.” 

Mr. Phipps asserts in his article for the trade 
press that from the 23rd of April and continuing ev- 
ery day until he penned his comment “there have 
been many forms of evasion of the price control ele- 
ment, varying from the honest conviction of the ster]- 


ing manufacturer that he could produce a good ar- 
ticle at approximately eight per cent less than an 
established price minimum, to the flattering gentle- 
man who put it strictly up to my ability to dope out a 
way to get around the price-fixing thing.” 

One “gentleman,” Mr. Phipps relates, “asked me 
if I remembered seeing some samples in March on 
which he had quoted a very low price. That ‘look’ 
in March, according to this last gentleman,” Mr. 
Phipps writes, “constituted a bona fide order for as 
many dozens as I could use now or future.” 

Mr. Phipps, in his comment, regarded price con- 
trol very tangible, almost a mathematical certainty 
as relates to types, styles, sizes and quantities re- 
quired against consumption, “but the policing of an 
industry to enforce such control is a problem.” “Our 
experience with prohibition proves the futility of an 
organized force to do this job,” he writes, following 
with the question, “But why not results under a dic- 
tator? Price control,” he continues, “‘is difficult chief- 
ly because of faithlessness, unworthiness, selfish- 
ness and short-sightedness, with a plentiful sprink- 
ling of financial embarrassment rounding out the 
picture, this applying to both manufacturer and dis- 
tributor. 

“The law of supply and demand works all the 
time, depression or prosperity—too much goods, low 
prices; too few goods, high prices; enough goods, 
fair livable prices. In our economic and social life, 
fair livable prices must be based on profits that 
will permit higher standards than mere food, cloth- 
ing and shelter necessities. These profits will not 
be secured without price control.” 

Under price control, Mr. Phipps maintains, com- 
petition, which is essential to any industry, will be 
automatically furnished by the standard of goods 
available at minimum prices under price control. 
Business would gravitate to those manufacturers 
who built up to a standard and not down to a price. 
He refers to factors of a destructive influence of 
retail competitior to which the manufacturer fre- 
quently becomes a willing ally, factors which he clas- 
sifies as the shoe chain, the unethical cut price shop, 
the canvasser, or peddler, and the highly competi- 
tive retailer. 

“The shoe chain which prices merchandise on a 
markup basis not compatible with profitable retail- 
ing is eagerly supplied by manufacturers at the low 
market and below,” Mr. Phipps writes, “and in effect 
he supplies the chain not only with goods, but with 
a stick with which to beat themselves, the manufac- 
turers.” 

The “unethical cut-price retailer” is cited by Mr. 
Phipps as having no scruples about selling seconde 
for firsts or exposing one kind or grade for sale by 
window display or advertising, and selling to the 
unwary customer other and infericr merchandise. 
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In a reference to another manner of retailing 
which he holds is unfair, Mr. Phipps pays his re- 
spects to the “canvasser or peddler who can go into 
many mills with $20 to $100 in cash and leave the 
mill with a few or many dozens of merchandise to 
peddle from house to house or office to office with 
prices which return to the vender a fair living, due 
to the fact his overhead is mainly on the feet.” 
“The retailer,” Mr. Phipps says in conclusion, 
“having tried to compete with the chain, the unethi- 
cal price-cut shop and the peddler, abandons the 
‘suicide practice’ and maintains a policy of meeting 
competitive stores,” and Mr. Phipps illustrates in the 
case of one department store after another in a 
group of neighboring stores in almost any city, looks 
for merchandise with which to sell for less than the 
promotion sale prices in others, with the result that 
by the time the circle has been completed, the price, 
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whether established or tacitly agreed upon, has in 
almost every instance been broken. His answer to 
the problem whick he presents is “Wanted, a Dic- 
tator’’. 

A czar for the hosiery industry was favored by 
Julian Armstrong, a Chicago accountant, some four 
or five years ago, for the “good of the industry” and 
for a substantial salary for Mr. Armstrong, after a 
gentleman of the name of Makem, of Boston, sug- 
gested at a meeting in the Manufacturers’ club in 
Philadelphia an organization comparable to the 
United States Steel Corporation. In each instance it 
appeared as a majority sentiment of the manufac- 
turers that it were better to again trust to common 
sense as a dictator, still recognizing the irrevocable 
law of supply and demand and the inevitable “sur- 
vival of the fittest” after a period of excesses of 
disrespect for the code of ethics. 





Manufacturers’ Reactions Expressed to May 
Hosiery Code Modification Hearings. . . . 


— of the more important manufacturers of 
silk full-fashioned hosiery who attended the 
hearings in Washington on May 14 and 15 thought, 
on their return, that several weeks might elapse be- 
fore action on the briefs presented and arguments 
submitted will be acted upon by the National Code 
Authority. It appeared the sentiment that not much 
of importance to either the industry or the NRA was 
accomplished. 

Interest centered mostly in the plea of Executive 
Director Constantine of the National Association of 
Hosiery Manufacturers for a minimum selling price 
by which sales below cost might be penalized. Fa- 
vorable action on the proposal of Mr. Constantine 
would empower the Code Authority to conduct an 
investigation for ascertaining whether an emergen- 
cy in the industry exists by reason of cut price com- 
petition that leads to less than cost selling. Should 
the investigation result in an affirmative report, the 
Code Authority would be expected to submit a sched- 
ule of costs. 

Necessarily there is much interest in the proposal 
for so amending the code as to authorize action for 
designating costs and putting teeth in the provision, 
already a part of the code, for punishing proved 
selling for less than cost. Also there is wide inter- 
est in the retail and jobbing trade in the proposal 
submitted at the Washington hearings for removing 
the hosiery jobber from the jurisdiction of the code. 
It appears that no opposition to this proposal was 
heard at the session in which the hosiers were per- 
mitted to present their views. Several speakers sug- 
gested a price differential in the wholesaling of 
hosiery to jobbers and retailers. 

Appearing for the American Federation of Ho- 
siery Workers, Emil Rieve, president of that organi- 
zation, presented an appeal for a maximum 35 hour 
machine week instead of the present 40 hours mini- 
mum wages per week of $18 in the South and $19 in 
the North, an increase of 50 per cent in the rates for 
all full-fashioned operations and 50 per cent in elev- 


en seamless knit operations. A leading manufac- 
turer selling to the retail trade professes to believe 
numbers of the larger mills would prefer a 35-hour 
week while many of the smaller concerns lean strong- 
ly in favor of 40 hours. The vice president of the 
Artcraft Silk Hosiery Mills in Philadelphia is quoted 
as saying in an interview that “the mill was sold up, 
needed the current schedule production and that any 
curtailment would work a hardship to the company.” 

According to a manufacturer who has attended 
most of the hearings on codes and modifications, the 
NRA prefers that the manufacturers themselves 
agree upon the number of hours for work; he, the 
manufacturer, doubts that the NRA is willing to as- 
sume the responsibility for this part of the regula- 
tory program, lest there be a comeback indicating 
the curtailment proved excessive. 

The frank admission was made by a representa- 
tive of the hosiery code authority that price differ- 
entials were ignored. 

A ruling by Dr. George W. Taylor, arbitrator in 
the hosiery industry for the Philadelphia-Reading 
section on the subject of needles, not within the 
jurisdiction of code authorities, has stirred up a 
hornets’ nest in the Reading area. Dr. Taylor ruled 
some time ago in the case of the H. W. Anthonv 
full-fashioned mill that 50 free needles be provided 
for every 40-hour shift for leggers and 75 for foot- 
ers, employer and employees to split 50-50 the cost 
of needles in excess of these numbers, which, how- 
ever, usually are sufficient for the designated shifts. 
The H. W. Anthony organization challenges the rul- 
ing of Dr. Taylor, on the ground that he has no 
jurisdiction in the matter of needles, a basis for dis- 
tribution of which was agreed upon some time ago 
by the Full Fashioned Hosiery Association, Inc., at 
a meeting in Philadelphia, nearly the full member- 
ship of approximately 100 manufacturers in attend- 
ance. Under that action there was a limitation put 
on free needles, it being alleged, in instances, that 
waste or carelessness appeared excessive. 
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Examining Full-F 


By Francis E. Shugert 
Ajax Hosiery Mills 


one of the most important phases in its man- 

ufacture. The reputation of a manufacturing 
establishment is based more upon the quality of the 
merchandise which they produce than upon _ the 
quantity. This fact makes it highly imperative that 
the merchandise be subjected to the most rigid in- 
spection in order that all defects may be eliminated. 

This inspection, or examination as it is usually 
called, should be a continuous process, beginning 
with the legger and continuing with each successive 
operation, ending only when the merchandise is rea- 
dy to be packed for shipment. 

Each operator should not only recognize his own 
defects and strive to eliminate them, but he should 
also carefully check on any defects which may have 
been made in previous operations. The sooner a de- 
fect in a stocking is found and its cause determined, 
the quicker the trouble can be remedied and much 
expense saved to the firm. Each operation that is 
performed on a stocking after a defect has occurred 
increases the loss in material, labor and overhead. 

This of course, is true at all times; but it is es- 
pecially important in times such as we are experi- 
encing when absolutely no chance can be taken that 
would result in the loss of a valued account. Care- 
ful inspection not only strengthens the firm’s posit- 
ion in the industry but also insures a greater amount 
of steady employment for each and every person in 
the organization. 


V | Y HE examination of full-fashioned silk hosiery is 


Centralized and Decentralized Examining 


The examining of hosiery has been handled in 
different ways by various mills. There was a time 
when the mender was required to examine the stock- 
ings, trim the ends, repair any defects and turn the 
stockings before sending them on to the dyer. This 


Showing one of the examin- 
ing departments in a plant 
of the Ajax Hosiery Mills . 


ashioned Hosiery 


multiplicity of operations was possible only because 
the stockings at that time were heavy service weight 
and were not liable to contain as many defects as the 
sheer chiffons which are now being made. 

It has also been found that more production is 
obtained when an operator performs fewer opera- 
tions. This has caused a gradual trend to the estab- 
lishment of a centralized examining department 
where the sole duty of the operator is to locate and 
mark defects. Some mills combine this centralized 
examining or rather supplement it with persons who 
inspect the work as it comes off the various machines 
which contribute to the manufacture. The value of 
this is to locate the defects as soon as they occur in 
order to prevent their constant re-occurrence until 
the work would normally reach the centralized ex- 
amining department. 


Centralized Gray Goods Examining 


The most thorough inspection of the hosiery, how- 
ever, occurs in the gray goods examining depart- 
ment. Here the stockings are placed on forms which 
revolve and show the defects very clearly in all 
parts of the stocking. Some of these forms of later 
design are of the expanding type and subject the 
hosiery to a much greater strain than they would 
normally receive by the average wearer. 

This is quite an advancement over the old method 
of examining by the mender who merely pulled the 
stocking over her hand in order to examine it for 
defects. 


Examining Requires Skilled Operators 


The importance of an efficient personnel in the 
gray goods examining department cannot be _ too 
highly stressed. There has seemed to be a tendency 
in the past, in some mills at least, to place higher 
grade employees in such operations as looping and 
seaming, on the theory that it required very little 
skill or aptitude on the part of the operators in the 
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examining department. This has proven a fallacy 
and it is now generally admitted that the type of 
help in this department must be of as high a grade 
as that of any other department in the mill. 

It is in this department that the defects must be 
detected, which, if allowed to go through the remain- 
ing processes of production would cause a tremen- 
dous loss to the firm. The examining department can 
therefore be truly called the “watch-dog” of the or- 
ganization. 

Upon the skill of the operators in this department 
depends in a great measure the ultimate success of 
the business. No manufacturing organization can re- 
main in business very long if they attempt to sell 
defective merchandise and for this reason an effi- 
cient examining department is an absolute necessity. 


Co-ordination is Essential 


It is highly necessary that the operators in this 
department should not only have good eyes‘ght but 
a very high degree of mental and physical co-ordi- 
nation as well. Many persons possess good eye-sight 
and still may be unable to discern small flaws in 
the merchandise quickly enough in order to obtain 
an adequate production. In the manipulation of the 
examining forms which are now almost universally 
used for this type of work it has been found very 
helpful to work out a uniform routine of operations 
in order that the desired result may be achieved with 
the minimum of lost motion. 

Due to the fact that the eye must follow certain 
moves which are made by the hands in perfect co- 
ordination it is essential to make a complete analy- 
sis or motion study of the operation. When this per- 
fect co-ordination is attained by the operator the 
examining process is performed so rapidly that the 
casual observer is naturally inclined to discount the 
fact that any degree of skill is necessary to do this 
type of work. 

However, it is not only necessary for the op- 
erator to be able to manipulate the form properly, 
but to be constantly on the alert and to instantly 
recognize each of the many defects which may ap- 
pear while the stocking is on the form. 

This mental alertness, incidentally, is the chief 
qualification which should be considered when se- 
lecting help for gray good examining. 


Several Types of Forms are in Use 


Several types of examining forms are used for 
this type of work, the most common of which is 
the pole type. This type of form consists of a tubu- 
lar piece of metal which usually has expanding pro- 
jections at the toe only. Other types of forms have 
expansion devices at the heel and leg narrowings. 
A late type of form is the one shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. In this type of machine a re- 
volving form is provided having movable _ projec- 
tions which expand the stocking at the toe, heel, 
leg narrowings, and the welt as well. This form is 
being used successfully by a number of mills and 
makes it very easy for an operator to detect flaws 
in the stockings at all points where manufacturing 
defects might appear. 
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A modern full-fashioned examinina form 


The expanding projections on all examining 
forms are operated by pushing a foot pedal located 
at the bottom of the machine. The revolving form 
is mounted on the front of a table or cabinet, the top 
of which is divided into compartments designated to 
take care of the classification or the source of the 
defects found. 


Labor-saving Forms are being Developed 


Several new types of examining forms have been 
recently developed and placed on the market after 
a great deal of experimenting. These forms require 
a much lighter pressure of the foot pedal in order 
to expand the stocking. They are equipped with an 
electric motor which operates a compressed air unit 
that in turn operates the expanding projections of 
the form. 

This device is said to relieve the examiner of a 
great deal of the physical strain which is encoun- 
tered in constantly pushing the foot pedal. This phy- 
sical strain is claimed by the manufacturers to af- 
fect the mental alertness of the operator to a great 
extent during the later hours of the day and ren- 
ders her less able to immediately recognize the de- 
fects in the hosiery. On the automatic machine just 
described all her physical energy may therefore be 
devoted to merely pulling the stockings over the 
form and removing them after the examining pro- 
cess is complete. 


The Examining Operation 


In performing the examining operation the 
stocking should be picked up with the left hand and 
the welt turned inside out in order to locate any 
possible defects at that particular point. The stock- 
ing is then pulled over the examining form using 
both thumbs and the little finger of the right hand, 
being careful that no wrinkles are formed until the 
highest point of the calf projection on the form is 
reached. Incidentally, the form referred to in this 
analysis is of the same type as the one shown in 
the illustration. 

The right hand is then withdrawn and the welt 
grasped with the right hand with the seam on the 
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middle finger. The left hand is then withdrawn. With 
a quick movement of the right hand the stocking 
is then drawn on the form until a _ slight re- 
sistance is felt. The left hand is then laid on the 
stocking over the heel of the form with the thumb 
on top and then slid up the stocking toward the 
welt until it meets the right hand. The right hand 
is then removed from the welt and the lowest welt 
projection is grasped between the first and middle 
fingers of the right hand. The welt of the stock- 
ing is then pulled with both hands to the right as 
far as it will go, still holding the lowest welt pro- 
jection of the form between the fingers. In draw- 
ing the stocking on the form the movement of the 
left hand should be continuous. 

The expansion lever is then pressed by the right 
foot in order to expand the form and exert a pres- 
sure upon the stocking which will cause any part that 
is weak to break out. The stocking should then be ex- 
amined for defects beginning with the top of the 
welt and proceeding to the welt narrowing, leg nar- 
rowing, heel and toe. If any defects are found they 
should be marked with colored chalk, recorded on 
a card or ticket provided for that purpose and placed 
in the compartment on top of the table which is 
used to classify the defects according to the de- 
partments where they originated. 

Up until this time there has been no rotation of 
the form. This point is mentioned because many op- 
erators rotate the form much more than is neces- 
sary, thus making their work harder and less accu- 
rate because defects cannot be detected while the 
form is in motion. However, the form is now turned 
around one half revolution in order to examine the 
other side of the stocking. Beginning at the extreme 
end of the toe the stocking should be examined from 
the toe up to the welt. The form is then reversed 
back to its original position and the expansion pedal 
released in order to relieve the tens‘on on the stock- 
ing. 

In removing the stocking from the form the palm 
of the right hand should be laid over the furthest 
welt projection with the thumb extending and the 
first two fingers on the stocking. The stocking is 
then pulled off the form being careful to keep the 
palm of the hand firmly over the form. As the thumb 
advances to the calf narrewing projection, slide the 
thumb up over the projection firmly in order to re- 
move as many wrinkles as possible, thus making it 
easier to pull the remainder of the stocking over 
this projection. 

Continue to push the stocking off the form mak- 
ing sure that the thumb again makes a firm con- 
tact with the heel projection. As the stocking nears 
the end of the form, place the middle finger of thr 
left hand in the depression at the end of the form. 
The stocking is then taken off the form and the toe 
pushed through so that it can be grasped by the 
fingers of the right hand. With the thumb and first 
finger of the right hand pull the stocking out mak- 
ing sure that the seam slides over the knuckle of 
the left thumb until the heel is pulled over the 
end of the thumb. Press the middle finger of the 
left hand against the thumb and pull the stocking. 
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Turn the stocking over and pull it all the way out 
thus completing the examining and turning opera- 
tion. The operations as described above are repeated 
until all the stockings in the lot are examined. 


Different Methods of Classifying Defects 


When defects are found in the stockings they 
must be properly classified and kept separate. Sev- 
eral methods of classifying the defective merchan- 
dise are used in various mills. Sometimes the work 
is classified only into menders and latchers regard- 
less of what portion of the stocking they may be 
found, and also into seamers and thirds. 

Other mills utilize the compartments in the top 
of the examining table which classify the work ac- 
cording to the department which was the source of 
the defect. For instance, narrowing holes in the welt 
or leg narrowing, pull-threads in the welt or in the 
leg, picot holes, and holes in the welt and leg caused 
by broken needles are al] placed in the same compart- 
ment labeled “legger defects”. 

Narrowing holes in the heel, toe and gusset, holes 
caused by footer hooks, pull-threads in the foot, and 
foot defects caused by broken needles are placed in 
the footer compartment. 

Bad loose coursing and topping, broken corners, 
etc., are placed in the compartment provided for 
topping defects. Places are also provided for loop- 
ing and seaming defects and also for such mis- 
cellaneous defects as short lengths, cut load-ups, 
etc. 

These defects are then classified as menders, 
latchers, seamers and thirds, as the case may be. 


Dozen Bundles are Filled Out with Odds 


In either of the systems mentioned, the menders, 
latchers, seamers and thirds are marked with iden- 
tifving tickets and turned in to the odds depart- 
ment. From this department they are sent to the 
mending or seaming departments where they are re- 
paired and then re-examined. 

In some mills, however, the examiners exchange 
their defective stockings for good odds in order to 
complete the lot upon which they are working. 

One large mill makes use of a clip-board con- 
veniently located on the examining table within easy 
reach of the operator. The clip on this board holds 
a printed ticket or form. This particular mill also 
uses a system whereby all the work is routed through 
the various departments in bags containing ten doz- 
en each. The ticket is used for a ten-dozen-bag lot 
and as defects are found they are marked on the 
ticket which shows their proper classification. 

When the entire bag of work is completed it is 
taken to the gray goods planning department to- 
gether with the ticket which serves as a record for 
the work contained in the bag. The defective work 
is then re-distributed to be mended or latched and 
the bag filled up with the necessary number of stock- 
ings out of good odds to make the ten-dozen lot com- 
plete. 

By the use of this system it is possible to keep a 


(Continued on page |29.} 
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A Discussion of the Parts of Scott & 
Williams Knitting Machines 


Plate XXX (Continued) 


(This continues the series of short articles discussing 
the machine parts on Scott & Williams machines, by taking 
up in order the various plates in the manufacturer's catalog 
with which all men using this make of machine are fa- 
miliar. 

The first article, on page 126, October 1932 issue, cov- 
ered Plate I, Plate II, and Plate 111; and the second article 
oi page 86, November 1932 issue, covered Plate IV. The 
third article on page 97, December 1932 issue, took up the 
parts shown on Plate V. The fourth article on page 94, 
January 1932 issue, covered Plates VI, VII and VIII. The 
jifth article, on page 101 of the February issue, covered 
Plate IX. The sirth article, on page 73 of the March issue, 
covered Plates X, XI and XII. The seventh article, page 
84, April issue, covered Plate XIII, and the eighth, page 
89, May issue, described the parts on Plate XIV. The ninth 
article, page 81, June issue, covered Plates XV and AVI. 
The tenth article, page 97, August issue, discussed Plates 
XVII and XXI. The eleventh article, covering Plates XVIII 
and XXII, appeared on page 93 of the November issue. The 
twelfth article, covering Plate XXVIII, was on page 95 of 
the January 1934 issue. The thirteenth article, covering 
Plate XXIX and beginning Plate XXX, was on page 9s, 
March 1934 issue. 

It is suggested that in reading these discussions, the 
reader turn to the plate in question in the catalog and re- 
fer to it while reading the comments found in these articles. 
Furthermore, it will be a good idea to clip these discussions 
and file them in the catalog along with the plates to which 
they refer. 

The numbers in parentheses following the names of 
parts are the same numbers used by the manufacturers in 
referring to the parts in the catalog.—The Editor.) 


Plate 30, S. & W. (Continued) 


EDITOR COTTON: 


The Lower Center Cam 


The lower center cam (8254) is of the same type 
as used on B-5 machines, except that it has a recess 
ground into one end to provide clearance for the long 
butt needles when the medium high splice cam is in 
action. This cam requires little attention other than 
keeping it tight to the upper center cam _ bracket 
(7306) and re-polishing it occasionally. 


The Guard Plate 


The guard plate (8116) puts long butt needles 
back into their proper position in the cylinder in case 
they are forced outward by centrifugal force or for 


other reasons. Make sure that the guard plate screws 


(15304) are tight so that the plate is held firmly to 
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the stitch cam bracket. Also see that the guard plate 
screws do not project through the plate. 


The Auxiliary Cam Bracket 


To the machine fixer who is not familiar with 
Model K machines, this bracket with its slides, 
springs, levers, cams, etc., may appear to be a more or 
less complicated affair, a pain in the neck, in fixers’ 
parlance. Quite the contrary is true, for the auxiliary 








Steel drum cams and thrust bar supp'y motion 


for auxiliary slide cam 7175 


cam bracket and its component parts give very little 
trouble if adjusted properly. Ample and positive ad- 
justment facilities are provided for the various slides 
and cams, a thorough understanding of these adjust- 
ments is necessary. Perfect timing is one of the main 
factors to be kept in mind when making adjustments, 
as each silde with its cam must go in and act on the 
needle butts and come out at a given time. Guess 
work or hit-and-miss adjustments are simply out of 
the picture, as the machine fixer will find out in a 
hurry when he’s wrong. 

The action of the auxiliary side cams (7720, 7721) 
and lower jack cam (7930) on the cylinder jacks which 
are placed under alternate needles causes half of the 
needles to run at an upper level, and half at a lower 
level directly in front of the auxiliary cam bracket. All 
of the cams attached to the respective slides act only 
on the needles which run at the lower level. The divi- 
sion of needles is to permit making up or starting the 
hem fabric on the empty needles and to permit trans- 
ferring the hem loops to alternate needles when the 
hem is completed. 

First we will consider the auxiliary slide cam 
(7175). This cam is actuated by the lever (8383) 
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which in turn gets its motion from the thrust bar 
(7280) and cam (7272), the latter being raised and 
lowered by a series of cams located on the main drum. 
The slide (7175) when in action guides the needles 
which run at the lower level under the stitch cams 
during the make-up and anti-ravel courses. The auxil- 
iary slide cam (7175) moves in six steps for the com- 
plete operation of hem make-up and transfer loop 
forming, two steel drum cams supply the movement 
which is as follows: First, half way in to lower the 
long butt needles; second, fully in to lower all nee- 
dies; third, half way out to clear the short butt nee- 
dles; fourth, fully in to lower all needles; fifth, half 
way out to clear the short butt needles; sixth, fully 
out to clear all needles. (See Fig. 1.) 

The combined motion of the main pawl plate act- 
ing on the rack wheel and the auxiliary racking pawl 
plate acting on the tooth plate (42429—Plate 8) is re- 
quired to make the necessary drum moves for the hem 
make-up. 

A simple method of adjusting the slide cam (7175) 
is to rack the machine around until the thrust bar 
(7280) is up on Step No. 1; then adjust the eccentric 
button (7448) so it will hold the face of the slide cam 
about 1/32-inch from the short butt needles. Next, 
rack the machine until the thrust bar is on Step No. 
2; if the button adjustment is correct the end of the 
slide cam (7175) will clear the cylinder walls suffi- 
ciently to prevent rubbing. Make sure that the slide 
cam (7175) draws the needles down far enough to 
avoid striking the point of the right hand stitch cam. 
This is especially important if the stitch cam is of 
the swivel type as used wth fashion mark attach- 





Auxiliary slide cam guiding needles under stitch 
cams, during make-up and anti-ravel course . . 


ments. (See Fig. 2). See that the slide cam (7175) 
works freely in the bracket and that the spring (6768) 
does not bind in the spring pocket (6736). 


The Auxiliary Feed Cam Lever 


The auxiliary feed cam lever is operated by the 
thrust bar (8272) and cam (8451—shown on Plate 
29); the necessary up and down motion of the thrust 
bar (8272) is supplied by a steel cam (42614)—shown 
on Plate 7) which is located on the main drum. The 
thrust bar (8272) must work freely in the lower 
guide plate (7017—Plate 5) and through the auxiliary 
cam thrust bar guide (8256). Loose guide screws 
(15256) will allow the guide (8256) to move back 
and forth, cause the thrust bar to bind, and also pre- 
vent the lever (8472) from moving properly. Be sure 
that the stop screw (10210) is set right. It should be 
turned downward just far enough to take all up and 
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down play out of the lever (8472) and still permit the 
lever to move freely. 


The Slides 


The auxiliary raising and front dividing cam 
slides (8387-8386) are operated by the auxiliary feed 
cam lever (8472) ; adjustments are made with the ad- 
justing screw (15282). The auxiliary raising cam 
(8285) which is attached to the slide (8387) acts 
only on the long and medium butt needles whenever 
the lever (8274) moves inward. A stop pin located 
in the auxiliary cam bracket prevents the slide (8387) 
from moving in too far. When the slide (8387) is 
fully in, the tail of the slide rests against the stop pin 
and thus prevents the cam (8285) from coming in con- 
tact with or rubbing against the short butt needles 
as they pass in front of cam (8285). 

In fitting up a new auxiliary raising cam (8285) 
make sure that the face of the cam is concaved to fit 
the outside circle of the short butt needles. This will 
help to get a better hold of the medium and long butt 
needles and prevent them from being bent or broken 
by slipping of the raising cam. See that the lower 
point of the raising cam (8285) is well below the low- 
er needle level, so in case the cylinder is lowered. while 
the cam is acting on the needles, the butts will not 
strike the point of the cam at A in F‘g. 3. 


8285 6264 _ B 
Slinneetnun sertitic 
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Shows needles being raised by 8285 and 
lowered by 8284. Note clearance at A and B. 


The front dividing cam slide cam (8284) attached 
to the slide (8386) acts only on the needles which run 
at the lower level. When the front dividing cam 
(8284) is in action it brings all lower level needles 
down still lower than their normal position. This is 
necessary to provide space for the transfer jacks to 
come out between alternate needles for the transfer- 
ring operation. 

The top of the left auxiliary side cam (7720) raises 
the needles which have been lowered by the front di- 
viding cam during the hem transferring operation. 
(More information regarding the hem make-up and 
transferring operation will be given in the discussion 
of Plate 31.) 

The front dividing cam (8284) must by all means 
be held tight to the slide (8386) and it should also 
have a concaved face in conformity with the needle 
butt circle. 

As a rule it is safe to set the front dividing cam 
so the upper point (shown at B, Fig. 3) comes half 
way in between the upper and lower needle butt level. 
This gives ample clearance at this point to permit the 
cylinder to raise or drop without danger of having 
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the needle butts striking the point of the cam. 

The actuating plate (8455) keeps both slides 
(8386-8387) working in unison so that both move in 
and out according to the movement of the lever 
(8472). The movement for the slides (8386-8387) is 
supplied by a steel drum cam (42614, Fig. 4) and is 





Steel drum cam and thrust bar supply motion 
for slides 8386-8387. Back of cam shou'd be 
shaped as shown at A 


transmitted to the slides by the thrust bar (8272) and 
cam (8451) and the lever (8472). The slide (8386) 
and cam (8284) move in four steps; first, half way in; 
second, fully in; third, half way out; and fourth, fully 
out. Slide (8387) and cam (8285) move in only two 
steps, namely half way in to act on the long and me- 
dium butt needles, and fully out to clear all needles; 
two moves being absorbed by the spring (10028) and 
pocket (10020). A balanced adjustment between the 
two slides (8386-8387) and their cams can be gotten 
by using the double slide stop screw (10022). This 
screw permits adjusting the slides so that they work 
in harmony according to the respective pos‘tions nec- 
essary for each slide as they move in and out. 

In the beginning of this discussion I said that per- 
fect timing was one of the main factors to be kept in 
mind when adjusting the various parts of the assem- 
bled auxiliary cam bracket. The motion of the dif- 
ferent slides and their respective cams is simply in 
and out, and is controlled by the different heights of 
the respective drum cams. It is entirely possible and 
very often occurs that the in and out adjustments are 
correct and still the slide cams give trouble. Fre- 
quently after making adjustments the fixer will check 
over each move, turning the machine by hand, and find 
everything right; then as he tries the machine by pow- 
er he still has troubie with broken needle butts, etc. 

When such difficulties show up it is an indication 
that some particualr part is not doing its work at the 
proper time. It may be caused by the auxiliary rack- 
ing pawl mechanism being timed too early or too late, 
by drum cams being worn, unnecessarily ground off, 
or loose on the drum. Broken slide springs, lack of 
lubrication causing the slides to bind, thrust bars 
binding and numerous other minor ailments, all of 
which can be included in the timing factor. The ex- 
perienced Model K man has little difficulty in locating 
and correcting timing troubles. The apprentice, how- 
ever, very often becomes confused and does not know 
whether to set a certain slide or cam further in or out 
or whether to change the time when it goes in or out. 
If there is the slightest doubt I would suggest first 
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E invite our readers to make use of this de- 

partment for the discussion of any and all 
problems arising in connection with the knitting mill 
from the office to the packing and shipping depart- 
ments. Questions, answers or letters need not con- 
form to any particular style and will be properly 
edited before publishing. All questions will be an- 
swered as promptly as possible. The names and 
addresses of the contributors must be given, but will 
be held in confidence and a pen name substituted 
when printed. All acceptable contributions other 
than questions will be paid for after publication. 
The editors do not hold themselves responsible for 
any statement of opinion or fact which may appear 
in this department unless so endorsed. This de- 
partment is open to all. 
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checking up on the in and outward movement of the 
different slides and cams; then see that the timing is 
correct. 


The Double Sole Cams 


These cams are similar to those used on B-5 and 
B-3 machines, consisting of a leading, center and rear 
double sole cam. The action of the Model K double 
sole thrust bar on the leading and center double sole 
cams is identical with that on B-5 and B-3 machines. 
The rear double sole cam on a Model K is slightly dif- 
ferent from those used on plain machines. This cam, 
instead of having an abrupt drop off the end, is ta- 
pered so as to permit the double sole finger to work 
in conjunction with the medium high splice cam 
(8304) which divides the needles during the splicing 
operation. The usual method is to set the double sole 
thrust bar eccentric to make the leading double sole 
cam lift the yarn finger high enough to disengage the 
splice yarn. The rear double sole cam can then be 
shimmed or tapered down to make the sole yarn enter 
the needles properly. 

Once more the timing factor must be taken into 
consideration. In order to give the double sole cams 
a reasonable chance to do their part, the outside sinker 
ring must be timed properly in relation to the needles. 

Double sole cams cannot be adjusted circumfer- 
entially except by moving the outside sinker ring. 
Some machine fixers unnecessarily grind double sole 
cams because they are too lazy to re-set the outside 
sinker ring. 

The leading double sole cam (6375) will in time 
become worn or cut by constant contact with the dou- 
ble sole thrust bar. The useful life of this cam can 
be greatly increased if the fixer will watch this cam 
carefully, remove, polish and above all re-harden this 
cam as soon as a gap begins to show. It must be re- 
membered that double sole cams are case-hardened, 
consequently prompt attention must be given to re- 
polishing once the outer surface becomes worn. A 
worn leading double sole cam will cause unnecessary 
wear on the double sole thrust bar, make it difficult to 
control the double sole finger, and put a heavy strain 
on the outside sinker ring. If a fixer spends three 
dollars worth of his time trying to squeeze a little 
more service out of a worn out fifty-cent double sole 
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cam, he is surely “‘headed for the last round-up”! 
The next discussion in this series will cover the 

parts shown on Plate 31 in the Scott & Williams cat- 

alog. CONTRIBUTOR No. 6038. 





A Full-Fashioned Question 


Can you knit the exact courses that a stocking is to 

have when finished? How do you — this? 

Full discussion is invited ye pS” a 
EDITOR COTTON: 

For some time we have had a difference of opinion 
in our plant as to the relation between the fabric knit- 
ted on the full-fashioned machine and the finished 
article. Some in the organization claim that a stock- 
ing should be knit tight on the machine, then finished 
soft and pulled on the board to get the desired num- 
ber of courses per inch in the finish. Others contend 
that the stocking should be knit the exact number of 
courses on the machine that it is desired to have when 
the stocking is finished and then finished in such a 
way that the stocking is neither stretched nor shrunk. 

I have spoken to a number of manufacturers from 
time to time and there seem to be two schools of 
thought on this particular problem. The one claim- 
ing that the stocking should be knit tight on the ma- 
chine, finished soft and pulled on the board; the 
other that the stocking should be knit practically the 
same number of courses on the machine as is to be 
expected when the stocking is finished. 

I would like to get the thoughts of your readers 
on this matter, to know just how they handle this 
problem in their plants; whether or not they knit a 
stocking, for example, 54 courses per inch on the ma- 
chine and expect it to finish 50 courses, or whether 
they knit a stocking 54 courses per inch on the ma- 
chine and expect it to finish 54 courses per inch. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6322. 





Examining Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
(Continued from page 123.) 


very close check on all defective merchandise as 
well as a record of what defects are predominating 
from time to time. 


Examiners Must Concentrate 


Due to the exacting nature of the work it is im- 
possible for an examiner to attain a maximum pro- 
duction unless she has the ability to concentrate. 
The operator cannot carry on a conversation with 
those around her and examine stockings at the same 
time. Her attention should be devoted closely to her 
work and her movements should be timed perfectly 
and a certain degree of rhythm obtained if she ex- 
pects to get a good production. 

And incidentally in these days it is the opera- 
tor who produces the greatest quantity of merchan- 
dise and who can be depended upon to detect all 
defects as they pass through who is most likely to 
be kept on the job when orders are scarce. 

The most efficient examiners are those who take 
their work seriously and assume the same determi- 
nation of attitude as the French when Paris was 
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threatened who chose as their slogan “They shall 


not pass’. 





Handling Odds in the Finishing 
Department 


EDITOR COTTON: 

With reference to the inquiry of “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
6140” about reducing odds in the finishing depart- 
ment on dip-dyed Celanese and rayon half-hose, also 
ingrain, the following suggestions are offered: 

There are two general systems in use today for 
taking care of odds in the finishing room. 

1. The elimination of odds by dropping them into 
the next lower class; 

2. Handling the odds by carrying them from one 
lot to the other. 

With reference to the elimination of odds. This 
merely means that any odds left from the firsts at 
the pairer are dropped into the irregulars, and when 
they are paired the odds are then dropped into the 
seconds, and so on down the line. Of course this 
means that some firsts are put into irregulars, some 
irregulars into seconds, etc. It does leave only a 
stocking or two in the last grade to be held until the 
next lot of the same style comes along. The main 
objection to this system of course is the fact that the 
full price is not obtained for the goods because of 
dropping a few into the lower class. 

With reference to the second suggestion, there 
are several methods of handling these odds at the 
pairers. The first is to have a series of bins close to 
the pairers which are broken down into styles and 
sizes. On dip-dyed work, this will also be broken 
down into colors, whereas, we are assuming that on 
ingrain work each color carries a different style. At 
any rate, there is a small bin, enough to hold one or 
two dozen of every style, color and size, and every 
time the pairer gets a lot she takes the box contain- 
ing odds of that certain color, style and size, and 
works the odds into the lot. If tickets are kept, ac- 
counting for each stocking, then these stockings that 
are added to the lot can be deducted from the odd 
ticket and added to the lot ticket. The same can be 
done for stockings taken from the lot which can be 
deducted from the lot ticket and added to the odd 
ticket. 

At all times the minimum of odds are on hand, 
yet no sacrifice is made in the standard of the goods. 

The second system under this is to use the bins, 
as just outlined, but to let the pairer simply add the 
odds from each lot to this bin until it is almost full; 
then one of the pairers is delegated to take the ac- 
cumulation and work this through. In this case the 
odds are deducted from the lot ticket and added to 
the odd ticket, and when the odds are worked up a 
special lot ticket is made at that point. 

This system is equally effective on ingrain or dip- 
dyed work in both half-hose and ladies’ hose. In 
fact, the system has been used by the writer in half- 
hose, children’s and ladies’ hose. 

If further details are wanted it will be a pleasure 
to supply them. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6063. 
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THE KNIT GOODS MARKETS . . 





LET-DOWN in active demand for hosiery, becoming quite 
A pronounced in May, hardly could be ascribed in whole 

to causes other than those which affected the raw 
material and goods markets, in lines in which there had 
been no effort on the part of an industry to establish mini- 
mum prices and provide for penalizing violators of an edict 
banning the selling of merchandise below cost. 

Buyers for the trade, dissatisfied with the setting of 
minimum mill prices for hosiery, may have deferred the 
placing of the usual spring orders for full-fashioned hosiery 
in resentment, or possibly as a means of making the price 
fixing action negligible in its operations. In fact, some 
buyers, notably for representative retailing establishments, 
professed to fear that by accepting the $5.75 price as to 
their stores they would be paying perhaps 50 cents a dozen 
more than some of their rivals. These buyers expressed a 
fear also that if they were to place an order at, say, $5.25 
a dozen and the field men of the code authority reported 
sales at that price, there might be some doubt as to deliv- 
eries being permissible. 

One explanation for dullness in women’s silk full-fash- 
ioned stockings due to some unusual offerings was that 
manufacturers were disposing of staples in preparation for 
the production of so-called ringless numbers exclusively. 
In fact, such an admission is imputed to the Nolse & Horst 
Company, Reading, Pa. This sounds plausible when cou- 
pled with a statement by manufacturers of the three-thread 
earrier device that its use seems likely to be as nearly uni- 
versal as the replacement of obsolescent equipment with ap- 
proved modern machinery. Retailers are said by one im- 
portant distributing agency to be striving to close out 
staples of the 1933 vintage preliminary to stocking up with 
“ringless” exclusively. 

Since happenings in the hosiery trade no longer are 
viewed as sensational, the appearance of a ringless silk 
stocking on the market several weeks ago at 59 cents a 
pair, from a leadding Pennsylvania manufacturer, caused 
no commotion. It was understood in the trade that this 
retail price prevailed in only cash-and-carry stores, that 
others would exploit the number at 69 cents. A mill in 
Reading, Pa., is distributing among retailers a three-thread 
48-gauge ringless that is said to represent one of the best 
specimens yet to make its appearance. 

According to manufacturers close to some persons of 
influence in the Textile Patents Corporation, controlling 
certain three-thread carrier inventions, an announcement of 
extreme importance to mills, jobbers and retailers may be 
expected very soon, and that with its appearance, a price 
of one dollar a pair will be representative of the best ring- 
less types yet produced or likely to be produced under pres- 
ent operating cost. 

A throwster who is widely known as a supplier of ho- 
siery tram is authority for the statement that 50 per cent 
of the raw silk purchased by discriminating manufacturers 
is rejected on the ground of quality, or absence of quality. 
“What becomes of the other 50 per cent?” the throwster 
was asked. He replied in effect that it is passed on to 
other consuming interests, which retain the better grades 
and reject that which they feel is inferior or, at any rate, 
that does not measure up to their standards. “I believe,” 
this throwster went on, “that in order to produce hosiery 
that is free from shadows or stripes it is necessary to use 
some mechanical device, as, for example, the 3-yarn ¢car- 
rier attachment.” This he maintains, “overcomes one of the 
defects in tram, that is, uneven diameters.” 

The throwster’s comments were in accord with reports 
of a considerable installation of three-yarn carriers, which, 
being in their infancy as an innovation. are expected to 
show even better results than have thus far been obtained. 
An important claim made for the more nearly perfect three- 
-carrier device is that it reduces the number of irregulars 
and seconds and, therefore, places the so-called ‘“‘ringless”’ 
stocking in or very close to the popular price bracket. 

Notwithstanding the claims made for the product of the 
three-thread carrier attachment as to elimination of shad- 
ows or rings, reasonable cost of the product is to be taken 
into consideration. For, while some of the better stores 
have been making gratifying profits through the exploitation 
of the better types of stockings, the fact remains that the 
bulk of the retailing is in numbers that sell for less than 
$1.00 a pair. 


That women are, however, taking more kindly to hosiery 
that is priced slightly more than $1 was indicated in re 
cent sales of the Oscar Nebel two-way stocking through job- 
bers whose price as to at least a few numbers of this inno- 
vation enables the retailer to extract a reasonable profit 
from sales at $1.15. 

The price of women's silk stockings became a matter of 
national interest from the moment that the National Asso- 
ciation of Hosiery Manufacturers, on April 23, designated 
$5.75 as the minimum at which 42-gauge 4 thread or 7 
thread might be sold. It became apparent within a few 
hours after the action of the meeting was made public that 
manufacturers would not pull together for maintaining the 
$5.75 price or any other price that might show a profit for 
some while perhaps figuring a loss for others. 

After a week or two it became common knowledge in 
the trade among manufacturers, and buyers for distribution 
as well, that 42-gauge hosiery was being offered for less 
than the designated minimum price; and it was indicated 
in unconfirmed but seemingly incontrovertible reports that 
some buyers were taking advantage of the lower price 
quoted usually for quantity. 

Comments on the $5.75 Price 

After a few weeks of rumors and accusations, several 
manufacturers were approached with the direct question 
whether they had or had not consummated of 42- 
gauge at $5.25 a dozen. None of the half dozen who were 
interviewed for the purpose of this article admitted having 
made any sales at a lower price than $5.75: but it was vol- 
unteered by one quite well known mill executive that quan- 
tity orders at $5.25 a dozen would show a profit. From 
this it was inferred that buyers for large chain stores had 
been seen and that some fairly large orders obtained. 

It was stated on acceptable authority that 39-gauge 5- 
thread had been offered for $3.85 a dozen in the gray. This 
was given partial confirmation in an authoritative state- 
ment that such a stocking had been sold for $4.60 finished. 
Reports of sales at $5 were quite common. Numbers of 
manufacturers readily accessible for the purpose of inter- 
views on the price subject seemed not favorable to any 
action by which those with a legitimately low cost would 
not be permitted to avail themselves of their more faver- 
able position in competition. Others who may have been 
forced to quote under the designated price in order to get 
a share of the business for which so many were striving in 
the quiet market which appeared to have resulted from dis- 
satisfaction of sellers and buyers with a fixed minimum 
price. 

The situation was complicated from the start by the fact 
that so many manufacturers, instead of depending solely 
upon the sale of their own production, buy in the gray and 
finish in their own plants. There are varying prices for 
dyeing and finishing; some reported as low as 50 cents to 
35 cents, compared with around 75 cents of perhaps a year 
ago. Thus, it is made to appear that a manufacturer who 
buys in the gray and can figure a cost of 50 cents to 55 
cents for dyeing and finishing, is in a very comfortable posi- 
tion as a competitor. The question remains whether the 
mills seling the gray accept a price at less than their cost. 

It appears from statements from buyers indiscriminately 
that adverse sentiment is pretty well expressed in a ccn- 
tribution on the price subject by Alan F. Phipps who is 
perhaps regarded in the trade as one of the shrewdest and 
better informed buyers for retailing, and who in this eon 
nection needs no introduction other than the use of his 
name, as doubtless every leading manufacturer is fully in- 
formed as to his business affiliation. Mr. Phipps’ criticism 
is set forth elsewhere in this issue of Corron. 

The suggestion of some of the more important buyers 
of hosiery for the retailing trade that manufacturers call 
into their conferences representative buyers when the mat- 
ter of price fixing is to be considered, has not been well 
received among mill men. It is pointed out that price 
wrecking in the past usually began among large retailers, 
and this is admitted by some very important merchandising 
heads. The buyer reasons that he is closer to the consumer 
than is the manufacturer and, therefore, has a better under- 
standing of the consumer's notions of value; all of which 
may be true, say manufacturers, but the latter claim the 
sole right to establish the prices at which their product 
may be sold, leaving it to the buyer to form his ideas as to 
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the prices he can pay. This, as pointed out, promotes com- 
petition, in which prices eventually find their level. 

Cooperation is fine in theory, it was remarked by a man- 
ufacturer commenting on a joint conference with buyers, 
but, he pointed out, if the manufacturer and the buyer for 
large establishments are to co-operate, why not the jobber 
and the retailer do the same thing? This, he suggested, vir- 
tually brings us back to an all around conduct of business 
under some code or a combination of codes, none of which 
appears to deal with deceptive advertising, which probably 
has as much to do with unfair merchandising as the tactics 
of buyers and sellers in their respective fields. 

Citing an example, a trade observer called attention to 
hosiery in a small fly-by-night shop placarded “Guaranteed 
Full Fashioned”. Investigation shows that the guarantee 
was not overdrawn as to the construction of the stocking, 
but it was not such a stocking as could be guaranteed as 
to quality, the consumer being deceived by the claim “Guar- 
anteed Full Fashioned”. This stocking was priced at 53 
cents, while in a neighborhood store in the shopping sec- 
tion of Philadelphia, havivng a clientele that does not trade 
on guarantees, a first grade stocking was priced at 59 cents. 
But for deception, the point was made, women would pre- 
fer to pay the six cents additional for the guarantee im- 
plied by the reputation of the latter retail establishment. 

Retail stores in the more important New York shopping 
centers are said by manufacturers to have done more dam- 
age to the price structure than those in almost any other 
city. Soon after the $5.75 price was established, leading 
stores in Gotham were exploiting prices as low as 54 cents, 
which, it soon became apparent, other retailing establish- 
ments were meeting. Thus was spread the demand for a 
departure from the established minimum for a type of stock- 
ing that could be sold for less than the minimum without 
showing a loss to the manufacturer. 

What is believed to have been happening during the 
greater part of May in the matter of the price evasion edict 
was forecast by manufacturers immediately following the 
meeting in which they, themselves, participated in arriving 
at a given price as representing minimum. That is, they 
predicted that more hosiery would appear to have been 
sold by mills during the two days preceding the meeting than 
in any like period in the history of the full-fashioned indus- 
try. It since has appeared that a great many large orders 
may have been predated, the manufacturers’ meeting hay- 
ing decided that the action of April 23 in setting a price was 
not retroactive. 

Many of the manufacturers are by no means discouraged 
over the cool reception accorded the minimum price pro- 
posal. They are pinning hope on the approval of a uni- 
form system of cost finding, by which every producer will 
be compelled to present an approximately true showing as 
to cost. But even this started a wave of friendly criticism 
when the Hosiery Code Authority was reported to have ex- 
cluded from a proposed form such items as interest on in- 
vestment, pensions and group insurance, federal and state 
taxes computed on income entirely, profits and losses on 
investments other than those in business, research and de- 
velopment expenses, campaigns in connection with promo- 
tion sales, executives’ salaries in excess of assumed rea- 
sonable amounts, maintenance of idle plant and equipment, 
and unabsorbed overhead, ete. 

Failure to include such items, it was pointed out, would 
afford abundant leeway for setting a price adapted to cir- 
cumstances. Accepting the opinions of Mr. Phipps as rep- 
resentative of buyer sentiment, it would appear that unless 
the industry be regulated as to production, etc., a dictator 
might be required. It is a question whether the selection 
would be more acceptable to the trade if it were made by 
these directly interested as manufacturers, than through 
some Government agency. 

Charges for dyeing and finishing probably will be made 
more uniform and more profitable after the textile process- 
ing code authority has ascertained about what it wants. 
It has been no secret in the trade that dyers have been as 
far apart in their charges for service as are hosiery manu- 
facturers in the prices for their product. Effort was made 
several years ago to line up the Philadelphia dyers and fin- 
ishers in an organization pledged to co-operate in price 
maintenance, but the effort never resulted in any achieye- 
ment indicating improvement. 

“Southern manufacturers of men’s half-hose have, in the 
past few years, made amazing progress in the matter of 
styling,” it is stated by the men’s hosiery buyer for one 
of the more widely known department stores operating in 
Philadelphia and in New York. “Of course,” it was pointed 
out by the buyer, “the manufacturer of half-hose for men 
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is almost exclusively a southern industry, and competition 
among the mills of that section is very keen. This has re- 
sulted in a wonderful improvement in standards of quality, 
and I have noticed,” the buyer continued, “that the dye- 
ing and finishing are of a much higher order than a few 
years ago.” 

It is essential for the success of the seamless half-hose 
industry, this buyer suggested, that there be no relaxation 
of effort for carrying the line to a still more important 
place in the seamless field, “for there is an increasing de 
mand, at least with us here in this store, for full-fashioned 
silk socks with conservative clocking or other ornamenta- 
tion.” 

The buyer stated that they are having unexpected suc- 
cess with a line of full-fashioned silk socks selling for 85 
cents a pair, or three pairs for $2.40. He thought that with 
full-fashioned going forward, it would be logical to expect 
even greater efforts than in the past to put seamless on a 
higher plane. The full-fashioned line of which he boasts 
is of 14-thread silk. A line of seamless of 12-thread silk 
is in good repute in the trade, retailing for around 50 cents 
a pair, depending on the conscience of the retailer. 

There is reported increasing interest in half-hose of 
rayon and lisle in combination, as compared with a year 
ago, while silk and cotton, as a combination, is in some 
what less demand. This is true also of this combination 
in women’s full-fashioned hosiery. 


The Half-hose and Infants' Markets 


The market for half-hose would appear over-supplied, 
judging from complaints of disparity in prices. 

The allegation that some very attractive lines of half- 
hose have been selling for less than cost has served to direct 
attention to bids submitted recently for supplying worsted 
socks for the U. S. Government. It was pointed out that 
invariably when bids for supplies are asked by the Gov- 
ernment, spinners figure yarn prices for customers who are 
intending bidders, on the lowest possible scale. The manu- 
facturer, having advantageous quotations on yarns, also fig- 
ures on getting the order, even at a loss, rather than aim- 
ing at a profit. He takes the stand, of course, that a Gov- 
ernment contract means steady plant operation for a rea- 
sonably long period and that, while his Government order 
may show no profit, its acceptance at perhaps a loss reduces 
his overhead to an extent that enables him to derive a 
better than ordinary profit on his civilian goods. 

The suggestion was made in both the cotton and the 
worsted yarn trades recently that if manufacturers selling 
their hosiery in civilian trade are to be penalized for ac- 
cepting prices that show a loss, why not require that bid- 
ders on Government contracts keep their prices at a level 
where they also will escape a loss. One retort to this, 
when the question was submitted to persons close to Govy- 
ernment buying agencies, was that “this business is dis- 
tinctively between the Government and an individual, and 
does not concern the public in the sense that it is affected 
by continued losses in industry.” 

Previous reports of a large volume of spring business 
having been placed in children’s hose and infants’ socks ap- 
pear to have virtual confirmation in trustworthy complaints 
of price cutting and sales at near or below cost. It is re 
lated by a well known sales representative for the range of 
hosiery that jobbers are responsible for a campaign of 
price competition in infants’ socks. A few jobbers, it was 
stated by this authority, found they had overbought, al- 
though shipments to their retail trade were eminently satis- 
factory. There seems a feeling of uncertainty as to whether 
in view of an apparent drift to bare legs for children and 
some uncertainty as to the near future for silk, rayon and 
cotton yarn values, there would be the usual duplicate busi- 
ness in this class of hosiery. This feeling seemed to be 
emphasized when later along in May rather large quantities 
of anklets for infants were offered at $1.25 a dozen, which 
was under the price for the current season. A seller's ex- 
planation was that the offering comprised 1933 numbers in 
which the tops were of a somewhat passe pattern. 

Rayon figures conspicuously in the reports of approxi- 
mately 400 hosiery mills to the Department of Commerce 
for March. Outstanding in the hosiery items showing in- 
creases in use of rayon is the classification “Boys’, Misses’ 
and Children’s” of which the March production is reported 
at 134,074 dozen pairs, as compared with 96,857 for the cor- 
responding month of 1933. There was an increase also in 
straight rayon in women’s full-fashioned hosiery, the pro- 
duction of which is given as 32,563 for March this year, 
against 29,704 for the like month of last year. 

Women’s seamless consumed considerably more straight 
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rayon, but the large per cent of increases is shown in men’s 
seamless half-hose and boys’, misses’, and children’s, in 
which cotton and rayon were used in mixture. It seems 
significant that notwithstanding the very low price of silk, 
it suffered a very substantial decline from March a year 
ago in hosiery as a class and in women’s full-fashioned 
specifically. 

Seamless cotton hosiery for women suffered a setback in 
reported production but scored a comfortable gain in net 
shipments. The perhaps better feature of the tabulated re- 
ports for March is the showing of an increase in unfilled 
orders to 6,081,676 dozens from 3,131,923 a year ago and 
an increase of only around 300,000 dozens in stocks in mills. 

There is little of significance in comparisons of March 
and the preceding month, with the exception that in March 
cancellations rose to 200,775 dozen from 71,707 dozen in 
February. Cancellations of women’s full-fashioned alone 
increased from 28,233 dozen in February to 106,699 dozen 
in March. 

Shippers of women’s cotton underwear in the primary 
markets reported a slowing down in orders for light weights, 
in May, and an unwillingness on the part of numbers of 
distributors to take in their women’s heavy weights prior to 
July 1, the date of the summer inventory. In fact, it is 
related by some of the more active manufacturers of 
women’s cottons that orders for light weights are being so 
scaled that stocks will be at a minimum for the inventory- 
ing. 

An order for less than a case lot intended for a Frida) 
promotion sale by a large department store was given to 
the selling agency on Monday. On Wednesday the store 
wanted to know if the goods had been shipped. As the un- 
derwear had to be made specially for the sale, shipment had 
not been made, but the mill, distant from delivery destina 
tion by more than 90 miles, managed to have the under- 
weur reach the store late Thursday night by motor truck. 
It was a close shave all round, for had the goods not ar 
rived by early Friday morning the order would have been 
cancelled and the mill might have lost a customer. The 
incident disclosed that the mill in question is carrying as 
little stock relatively as the big retailer that buys on Mon- 
day for a special sale Friday. 


The Situation in Underwear 

Deliveries of light weight cotton underwear have gone 
forward in better volume than in the spring of 1933, in the 
experience of some of the more representative metropolitan 
jebbers. Men’s lines were bought more freely and retailers 
as a class were favorable to prompt shipments. There was 
heard some complaint from that source around the middle 
of May when report was current that weakness in the pri- 
mary markets had developed, with the result that prices 
for shirts and shorts were easing, quotations in instances 
being lower by around eight per cent on numbers formerl) 
selling for $1.60 and 15 per cent on $2.10 numbers. 

The sagging in wholesale markets could be attributed to 
overproduction after the trade had contracted liberally, sell 
ers estimating too high on potential duplicate business. 
Both primary and secondary markets, it seemed, had over 
estimated buying power in certain communities, notably 
where there were more persons on the welfare lists than 
Was estimated in view of reports of decreasing unemploy 
ment. It was pointed out, too, that an unusual number of 
strikes involving, in instances, large numbers of persons, 
probably accounted for forced economy in urban sections. 

A jobber commenting on the jam in the underwear pri 
mury market said his house, selling in wide Middle States 
territory, noted a somewhat phenomenal increase in = the 
underwear business among retailers in the smaller inland 
towns. Measuring the retail business by Saturday volume. 
the jobber stated some of the customers of his company re 
ported a 50 per cent increase in sales in the first two weeks 
in May over the last two in April. This ratio seems not to 
have been felt in northern industrial communities, where, 
however, there is reported a fair repeat order business, but 
not of sufficient magnitude to absorb the excess production 
of a few manufacturers. 

Following the early May decline in raw cotton, men’s 
heavy weight cctton underwear appeared to some of the 
New York operators to be forcing the market. Some few 
of the more important mills were reported about that time 
to have restored their lines to sale after having booked a 
liberal amount of initial business. Reports fly thick and 
fast in the knitted underwear markets, and it usually is 
not long before reverberations are heard over wide areas. 
More time was required to halt the reports of a reopening 
of their lines by several mills than it took to start them on 
their way. 


Ribbers 
of every type. 
Jersey Machines 
Plain and Fancy 
Stitches. 


Rib Body 
Machines 
For Underwear 
and Bathing Suits. 


Sweater Machines 
Rib and Jersey 
Types. 

Special Knitting 

Machines 
From % inch to 
36 inches. 


of EvERY Kind 
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When you buy an automobile 
—you are sure to purchase 
a car with a proud perfor- 
mance record. W hy not apply 
the same excellent logic 
when you equip your mill 
with knitting machines? The 
name Brinton stands as high 
in its field, as Rolls-Royce, 
Packard, and Cadillac in 
the automotive industry. 


Depend on Brintens 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 


3700 Kensington Ave., Phila. 
New York Office: 366 Broadway 


for Every Purpose 
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QUISSETT 
YARNS 


In all numbers 3 to 120 


COTTON 


In all plys and twists 


From any cotton desired 


Quissett Mill 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 





New Bedford, Mass. 
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In any put up required 


SPUN RAYON 
Strength, Dull lustre 
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These 
““Brosco”’ 
Silk 


Finishes 





-make good fabrics Perfect and 
give that added Sales Appeal 


In addition, UNCERTAINTY IS ENTIRELY ELIM- 
INATED, and any desired degree of Low Lustre; 
Water and Spot-Proofing; Softness and Elasticity 
can be obtained by using “BROSCO” SILK FIN- 
ISHES in proper combination: 


“Brosco” Dull Finish 
Finishing Compound §. P. 
“Brosco” Scroop Oil 


“one bath” is required. 

Further, because they are FIXED IN THE 
R FIBRES, these Finishes withstand repeated 
somes washings. 

We would like to send you full details or have 
one of our practical men call on you. There’s 
no obligation. 


—and but 





"Brasco Producl # 


SCHOLLER Bros. 


: TAMBER and WESTMORELAND S15- PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
: and in ST, CATHARINES, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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PEARSON 
HARD MAPLE 
: HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS 


The famous bone- = 
dry, unshrinkable, = 
well finished boards = 
that give universal = 
satisfaction. = 


Especially recommended for silk and chiffon hosiery. 
Satisfied users the country — nH list of these users : 


TUT 


gladly furnished to any mill on 


JOSEPH T. PEARSON & SONS CO.. 


Kensington & E. Boston Aves., Philadelphia, | Pa. 4 
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No Mase Secrets. 


: The Audit Bureau of Circulations was formed 
: by large advertisers and publishers to put a 
: ban on circulation secrets. Publications will- 
ing to have their records checked by impar- 
tial auditors belong to the Bureau, and the 
number of papers they sell is published to the 





world. No one doubts the “A. B. C.” report. : 
It eliminates unknown quantities. : 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 
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Interest in men’s heavy weights eased considerably with 
the sagging in the basic raw material markets. This was 
the more readily detected among the smaller mills, where 
the withholding of shipping details has a broader meaning 
than in the ranks of the minority but more powerful ele- 
ment of the producers. As some of the mills in the smaller 
class had not withdrawn their lines after selling up for a 
few months, their product was available in May in the 
absence of the formality of a reopening. 

That the underwear industry is better organized than 
a few years ago seems indicated in the apparent steadiness 
of prices in a sort of pre-summer dullness. Mills are com- 
mencing to feel the need of another flow of orders but 
there is no sign of pressure being exerted on buyers for 
jobber distribution. 

Reports of a Japanese invasion of the United States 
markets for cotton underwear necessarily were utilized by 
an element among buyers for broadening the effect of a 
slipping in cotton and rumors of a reopening of some of 
the winter lines. talk of reciprocal tariff legislation by 
which the prerogatives of a tariff commission would be 
vested in the President seemed to give color to a proposal 
that Japan was not likely to be overlooked in the event the 
solution of tariff problems be left with the President in 
the program for establishing foreign trade relations on a 
new basis. 

Contracts were awarded by the War Department for 
summer underwear for the Civilian Conservation Corps, as 
follows: 

Shorts—Topkis Bros. Co., 54,000 prs. @ .2648, less one-half of 
1 per cent, 10 days; Reliance Mfg. Co., 80,034 @ .2445, 30,000 @ 
.25, and 56,250 @ .2535 net; Campe Corp., 9,596 @ .2695 net; 
Batavia Mflls, 49,120 @ .2623 and 58,870 @ .2623 net; Nantex 
Mfg. Co., 150,000 @ .25875, less one-tenth of 1 per cent, 10 days; 
Morris Trichon Co., 75,000 @ .256176, less 1 per cent, 10 days. 

Undershirts—J. P. Stevens & Co., 62,500 @ .185 net; Koenigs- 
berg Bros., 86,250 @ .1954, less one-tenth of 1 per cent, 10 days; 
Norwich Knitting Co., 67,500 @ .176 and 37,500 @ .1767, less 2 
per cent, 10 days; Brown Knitting Co., 121,250 @ .1837 net. 

Bids for supplying the shorts ran as high as 34 cents a 
pair, while for supplying the undershirts one bidder named 
a price of .2275 cents. 

Manufacturers of bathing suits probably will not com- 
plete their production season until near the end of June, 
and some mills will be filling orders a week or two later, 
while confronted with a probability of some orders being 
returned. The Philadelphia mills lost an estimated 25 per 
cent of their 1934 production by reason of a strike, and in 
May were operating on overtime schedules on a suspension 
of a code regulation by special dispensation. 

According to one high authority on bathing suits, less 
lastex was used in their construction this year than in 1933. 
The “miracle yarn”, a term given to lastex, proved satis- 
factory last year to a few manufacturers, but not so to 
those who had used lastex and worsted yarn in proportions 
unfair to the former yarn, suits skimped as to the lastex 
content, proving unsatisfactory and coming dangerously 
close to its disparagement as a commodity that has grown 
fast in favor in many lines. 

One of the larger users declares it ideal for swim suits, 
and another, holding the same opinion, omitted it in all but 
a few numbers this year in order to hold price down to 
the popular notion of what a swim suit ought to cost the 
wearer who can disport in it with much satisfaction as an 
absolutely form fitting garment. 

It has been made known that those in control of the 
distribution of lastex are discriminating very closely in the 
licensing of manufacturers to use it, this as an outcome of 
some of the 1933 experiences with a few manufacturers who 
made the mistake of undertaking to cheapen by an im- 
proper use of the miracle yarn. 

Distributors’ demand this year for bathing suits was for 
price garments and they accepted some of what proved to be 
fabric of a mixture of worsted and cotton yarns or adul- 
terated woolen yarns masquerading as worsted. As the 
production season wore on, demand shifted to pure worst- 
ed, partly in response to the lower cost of worsted yarns. 
It is noteworthy that a very large per cent of the season’s 
swim suits are the product of a few mills maintaining for- 
mer high standards. 

Sweaters have had a sort of groggy season, popular price 
numbers having had a fair sale for spring distribution, how- 
ever. Lines generally were opened late in May for fall, and, 
it was felt, with fair prospect of a reasonable volume of 
business, on a prospective rising wool market. A Phila 
delphia manufacturer reports wide acceptance of a line of 
all cotton sweaters for summer wear, and promise of a 
repetition of that success for fall and winter. The cotton 
back worsted garment continues a popular low price offer 
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presents another 


innovation 





PRE-TREATED 
THROWING 
CONES perrecrep 





E’RE always thinking of helping our 

customers—of making the fine qual- 
ity Enka yarns easier to use. Recently we 
brought out the Enka Sealmatic (pat- 
ented) Bundle for those who use Enka 
yarn in the skein. 

Now we have perfected a pre-treated 
throwing cone suitable particularly for 
making crepe yarns. This yarn is without 
any twist so that when the throwster starts 
his operations he does not have to do any 
untwisting before getting in his left-hand 
twist. Skein soaking, extracting, drying 
and winding are eliminated. 

The Enka pre-treating with a real gela- 
tine throwing cream holds the twist. The 
throwing machinery runs steadier, loss of 
time in doffing is reduced and the opera- 
tion is speeded up. 

The 100 denier, 40 filament, put up on 


OFA 


1% pound cones, tinted in two colors for HRM 


HANGS 


right and reverse twist, is priced at 90¢ [ia 


revere we 


per pound for net weight of yarn. 


American 
Enka 
Corporation 


271 Church Street, New York + Enka, N. C. 
Providence, R. I. 
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REVIEW OF THE YARN MARKET 





Philadelphia, May 19, 1934. 


LLEGATIONS of excessive production of combed 
A peeler yarns were discussed in the Philadel- 

phia trade following the meeting of the Gas- 
tonia section combed spinners in Gastonia, N. C., on 
May 11. From reports received in the Philadelphia 
yarn trade it appeared there was considerable an- 
tagonism to a proposal to reduce work schedules by 
50 per cent, to a 20-hour shift per week. This pro- 
posal, with others relating to means for protection 
against low price silk and inroads on cotton by ray- 
on were left with a committee of three with full 
power to act after conferring with other sectional 
groups of combed spinners, in the South and in New 
England. 

Among those represented as the more outspoken 
in opposition to a 20-hour week are some of the 
larger spinners, some of whom insist such a reduc- 
tion in work time would necessitate advances in 
prices which would meet with stout resistance from 
manufacturers. Not only would the shorter week 
mean an increase in overhead—there would be felt 
a need for an increase in wages to compensate for 
the fewer hours for earning—it was pointed out. 


An underwear manufacturer selling in the New 
York and Philadelphia markets maintains that un- 
derwear prices already are too high for popular 
consumer approval, and that any increase would have 
the effect of retarding sales to retailers. “It is sur- 
prising what a difference in sales is experienced as 
between 35 and 59 cents per garment,” says this 
manufacturer, quoting buyers for the trade. Under- 
wear pieces priced 35 cents, they point out, may be 
sold three for one dollar, effecting a material in- 
crease in volume. Thus the manufacturer’s view 
is injected into the picture of a suggested result 
from an increase in yarn cost, unless buying power 
also is increased. 

Underwear manufacturers were taking in yarns 
very cautiously in May. In fact, the market for all 
knitting yarns seemed becalmed last month, in large 
measure a continuation of a quiet situation toward 
the latter part of April. Sale prices for frame spun 
single carded, 10s on cones struck an indicated low 
of 26 cents during the depth of a fortnight’s sharp- 
est cut in average grade yarns, super or slow carded 
being quoted usually two cents higher than what 
spinners of this type refer to as ordinary. Average 
quotations on good yarns not of super carded grade 
were around 26% to 27 cents. There was little de- 
mand, and sellers were not pushing for orders at 
concessions. One house declined 33% cents for sin- 
gle carded 26s of good average quality. 

Buyers were in the market in search of soft spots, 
ready to buy on a substantial shading, but not act- 
ually eager for yarns at the market. The better 
numbers in knitting yarns, as reported by one lead- 
ing house were 16s and 20s 3-ply, hard twist, and 


12s, 16s, and 20s, 2-ply, soft twist, for women’s skirts 
and sports outerwear generally. Suppliers of hosierv 
yarns experienced a decided lull during a full four 
weeks commencing in April. It seemed an opinion 
of executives and salesmen contacting knitters and 
weavers that the resistance to prices and in se- 
quence slow trading might be looked for until after 
the middle of June, perhaps extending into July. 


Apparently, the goods markets, from fine fabric 
to carpets and rugs, were causing manufacturers 
some concern and influencing the buying of sup- 
plies on a hand-to-mouth basis until, in any event, 
after the July 1 inventorying. At times interest in 
carded yarns see-sawed from weaving to knitting 
uumbers, and as the month advanced, one spinner 
after another was reported by Philadelphia represen- 
tatives as taking a week’s holiday or reducing output 
to two-days plant operation per week. 

While there has been a considerable softening of 
the markets for combed yarns, notably singles, there 
is a disparity in price that indicates a disposition 
of some sellers to maintain determined resistance to 
low offers. A day or two after the Gastonia meeting 
of May 11 a southern spinner of combed announced 
an increase of two cents a pound in the price of 
some of the more popular counts used in the knitting 
trades. This advance was announced by a spinner 
who confessed to a need for business. 

Quotations of 34 and 35 cents for 24s combed 
singles were heard, and for 38s there were sales at 
42 cents, with at least one spinner of admittedly 
high quality yarn quoting two cents move. 

In the mercerized group, where prices had been 
slipping slowly for several weeks, some new lows 
for the present year were recorded with 60s/2 quoted 
70 to 72 cents and 50s six cents lower. The remain- 
der of the list followed the usual differential. 


Worsted Yarns 


A full six months has elapsed since worsted yarns 
for the weaving and knitting trades began their de- 
scent. While there is a broader outlet for knitting 
yarns, their decline in price has exceeded that for 
weaving numbers. Some counts of knitting yarn 
have declined by as many cents per pound as the 
wool in the grade from which they are spun. This 
is true especially of 2/20s, quarter blood grade, quot- 
ed $1.124 and sold as low as $1.10 recently, a drop 
from $1.30, the peak. Prices for worsted yarns are, 
in reality, an unknown quantity, spinners carrying 
large stocks left on their hands by reason of owners 
of contract yarns withholding shipping details, ac- 
cepting offers that represent quotations on new busi- 
ness. The bathing suit production season is at an 
end for 1934 and production of fall sweaters has 
hardly commenced, while in men’s wear, weavers 
are loath to go ahead with heavy weights so long as 
New York distributors are unwilling to pay yarn 
parity prices. 
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all ‘OLD DOMINION: 


PAPER BOXES 


4A 


=m UTILITY 


For many years Old Dominion has strived to give 
box users the kind of paper boxes that not only 
glorify their products on the shelves, but also 
protect them, regardless of how handled in tran- 
sit. Whether your product calls for set-up or 
folding boxes, in large volume or small, Old 
Dominion can fill your requirements. 
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Write for sample prices. 


OLD DOMINION BOX COMPANY, Inc. 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. Burlington, WN. C. Asheboro, N. C. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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AVONDALE MILLS 


Sycamore, Ala. — Sylacauga, Ala. 


OFFER THE ADVANTAGES OF 
LARGE FACILITIES — QUICK SERVICE 


THEY CAN READILY SUPPLY 
ANY TWIST, PLY, OR PUT-UP IN 
CARDED OR DOUBLE CARDED 
YARNS FOR KNITTING, WEAV- 
ING OR INSULATING IN ALL 
NUMBERS FROM 3’s TO 40’s. 


Selling Agents: 


Waterman, Currier & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
BOSTON CHARLOTTE NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA CHATTANOOGA 


MTEL r 


COTTON 137 


SPECIFY 
Laurel 


| PRODUCTS 
COTTON °.; 


laurel Brand Kier Oils and compounds assist in 





producing better whites by removing cotton 
waxes, oil stains, and foreign particles from the 
goods. Preparations for wetting out and pene- 
trating, assisting in bleaching and dyeing. 
Softeners, gums and prepared products for fin- 


ishing of cotton piece goods 


Louvre! products will help you secure better proc- 
essing results. Each one has been developed 
to fit the process and the fiber. Let our Labora- 


tory assist you in your problems 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc. 


WM. H. BERTOLET & SONS 
2600 TIOGA STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Warehouse Stocks ot: Paterson, N. J., Chattanooga, Tenn., Chorlotte, N. C. 
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PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ COMPANY 


General Offices: 125 S. Third St., Phila., Po. 
Chicago Sales Office: 205 W. Wacker Dr. 


SODIUM METASILICATE U.S. Pot. 1898707 
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100% PRODUCTION assured/ 


TRY “Victor Mill Starch” e a thin- 
boiling, highly penetrative starch 
that carries the weight into the 


cloth e ask for— Vi i, TO R 


MILL STARCH 
“The Weaver’s Friend” 


Distributed By 
DANIEL H. WALLACE **xcesr™™ GREENVILLE, S. C. 


C. B. ILER, GREENVILLE, S. C. F. M. WALLACE, COLUMBUS, GA. 
L. J. CASTILE, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


THE KEEVER STARCH CO. COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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The American 
Business Paper 


NE of the vital reasons for the tremendous com- 

mercial development in the United States is the 
American business press. The American business 
man, manufacturer, wholesaler or 'etailer, is present- 
ed each month with a veritable encyclopedia of in- 
formation in his chosen field. To the schools of 
America, and the daily press, as instruments of dem- 
ocratic education must be added our business press 
with its specialized service. 


Consider these features of well-conducted busi- 
ness papers, and their influence on the de- 
velopment of business technique: 


* - \. which, in the business paper, means 


the presentation of all angles of controversial matters; the 
rapid dissemination of information about new or improved prod- 
ucts, the spread ot knowledge concerning shifts in personnel 
in an industry, so important to all concerned; the exhaustive 
studies of conditions and trends which show in what directions 
industry is moving; the co-relation of specific developments in 
an industry with general movements in business; the technical 
information which, in any one issue of a competent business 
paper, might amount to as much as an individual could hope 
to gather in a lifetime; and over and above all this detailed 
material is the editorial comment, sifting, comparing, comment- 
ing, searching out the basic elements, organizing the mass of 
news and information into compact, usable generalizations. 
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The American Business Paper is one of the evidences 
of America’s willingness to learn. Like its widespread 
system of democratic education, the Business Paper 
serves an industry’s needs for impartial information, 
placing at each reader’s command the same accumu- 
lation of data, for such use as he may make of it. 
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LYKOPON 


; i name LYKOPON has always stood for 
concentrated sodium hydrosulfite of 
exceptional quality. Long experience in manu- 
facture and careful laboratory control combine to 
insure uniformity, purity, strength and stability. 








ROHM & HAAS CO.., Inc. 


222 West Washington Square 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BOSSON & L ANE, INC. For better sizing of 
Manufacturing Chemists Rayon Wa rps 








Established Jan. 1, 1895 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. : 
+ e 3 ERE is the most effective method of se- 
High Grade Castor Oil Products curing improved fibre lubrication, great- 


: er pliability and increased resistance to mois- 
Sulphonated-Saponified ture. HARTOGEL “K" gives RESULTS, es- 


pecially when applied in proper proportions 


i i h IR Oils. HARTOGEL 
Soluble Oil Para Soap Oil Se ee 


Turkey Red Oil Castor Soap Oil : mous for their hig ghe 4 3 quality and _ unfaili ing 
Soluble Pine Oil = B &L Bleaching Oil — uniformity. 


= Full data on any or all HART 
PENTRALYN, : products sent gladly on request. 
a superior assistant for Beam, Spool, Bobbin : THE HART PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
and Package Dyeing. 


1440 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Other HART Products: 


Bleach Softener CSO, Finishing Sulfonated om ‘bus Baw Reales 
ee = Rayon Oils - Softeners 
Sizings and Softeners : aoe i aos ane 
VICTROLYN Kiron | tdting-out Agents 
’ 3 
the economical assistant in warp sizing. Pene- - 
trating, Lubricating and wholly efficient. : * 
B & L Bleachers’ Bluings o : Oo 4 
and Violet Tints ; 


GOOD MONEY VALUES BASEDonRESEARCH 


-FREEDOM FROM WORRY 


Seuunoeuevevscacsevcoceeescuenennoneensavacaeneiiennite eared vanesenieet NUUEEDOSNNNODEESAOGELNADOCERONEUGROSONALUGLHONNOULEA ENED AONOOOEODUNUUDEOUERREDORDOAED UNO LVN OUNCE TOCLONOLONGHOOEOLENEEHI OCR ERELGE 
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HYDROXY 
Boil-Off Oils 


of the hydroxol type because they do not contain 
silicate. Hydroxy Boil Off Oils give your hosiery 
that ‘‘quality finish’’ so much desired. They are 
not severe in their action during the boiling process. 


For boiling off hosiery made of Chardonet yarn 
we recommend the use of our Rayon Scour, A. and 
B. They are also preferred for boiling off under- 
wear made of Chardonet -(Tubize). 


You will also find these Kali products of great 
value just now: 


HYDROXY SLASHING COMPOUND ‘‘8’’, ideal 
for sizing Viscose yarns. 


HYDROXY FRENCH SIZE for sizing acetate warps. 


HYDROXCENE is a popular treatment for Rayon 
It makes the yarn twist better and set more uni- 
formly Hydroxcene, being soluble, is easily re- 


moved, and allows the material, when dyed, to crepe 
nicely and present the desired pebble on the fabric. 


SULFOKO is a popular rayon throwing oil used in 


conjunction with gelatine for treating rayon crepe 
twists, 


The 
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GUARANTEED UNIFORMITY 


is as valuable in your mill 
as modern equipment 


When you put ONYX compounds into your mill... 
guesswork and “chance” go out. 
vance the results you will get in throwing, bleaching, 
scouring, dyeing, printing and finishing. 


trol over these processes is made more accurate, 





OUETHOCHTONEEDONNTONENEONAEHOREO OOOO TONDO oNeeriNerinenonY 
TELL 


Textile manufacturers are invited to write for sam- 
ples, stating operation and fabric. 
our textile chemists and modern laboratories are at 


your disposal, without obligation. 
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ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO. 


Specialists on Finishing Materials. 


Jersey City, N. J. 


Midw. Repr. MAHER COLOR & CHEMICAL CO,., Inc., Chicago. 
In Canada: ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO, LTD., Montreal 
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These starches, dextrins and gums are 
: J seSTREAMUENED © manufactured by carefully controlled 
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SPRAY YOUR COTTON WITH 


MER, STARCHES 
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PROCESS | TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS 
A system of conditioning cotton and other | CONTINUE TO USE eee 
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textile fibres by applying MINEROL as a THIN BOILING STARCHES 
lubricant additional to that which is natural Eagle :One Star 
to the fibre. Foxhead Eagle Two Star 
Eagle Three Star 
Why is it so many mills have adopted the Eagle Four Star 
BRETON MINEROL PROCESS? THICK BOILING STARCHES 
Globe Pearl Buffalo 
C. P. Special Famous N. 
Hawkeye Peerless 


DEXTRINS 
White Dark Canary 








BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY Canary British Gum 


Originators of the BRETON MINEROL PROCESS for CONDITIONING COTTON 
17 BATTERY PLACE - NEW YORK 








Warp sizing as well as printing, 
dyeing and finishing processes offer 
many problems in the use of starches, 
dextrins and gums. The selection of the 
proper products is of great importance. 
Listed above are products available for 
the purposes and conditions of exacting 
textile manufacturers. 





and standardized methods. Purity and 


PROPELL AIR F ANS © || uniformity are guaranteed. Economy 


and efficiency are attested by the con- 
for — EXHAUSTING from SLASH-  — stantly increasing number of users who 
ERS, SINGERS, NAPPERS- are getting satisfactory results. 
and DYE HOUSES IMPORTANT 


Our research department will be glad to furnish 
additional information regarding the types and 
uses of these and other products as applied to the 





Like modern motor cars, 
Propellair Fans with their 


streamlined motor strut sup- special needs of the Textile Industry. Write to— 

ports and Curved Entrance ring, 

increases air flow. CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
Write Today For Illustrated Data 17 Battery Place LR Meow York City 
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A word about harness and reeds 





Nobody can tell you truthfully that there are better prod- 
ucts than those mace by the Atlanta Harness & Reed Manu. 
facturing Company. 



















REEDS HARNESS 
Cotton-Duck ® Cotton Mail Eye 
All Metal Selvages 
Slasher-Combs - Striking Special Twist Cable 
set pcg “A HEDDLES @ FRAMES @ PARTS 
| e 
New Design Positive Clamp Hooks 
Satisfactory Service 
Since 1919 * 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MANUFACTURING CO. 
P. O. Box 1375 =ATLANTA, GEORGIA — Main 0517-8 
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fvom | | Cotton Card Grinders. 
Spools | Woolen and Worsted 
Use the Card Grinders. 
i Napper Roll Grinders. 
ABBOTT NYSTEM Calender Roll Grinders. 


write and see why 


°MBBOTT MACHINE CO 


WILTON, N.H. _ B.S. ROY & SON COMPANY 
. oe Established 1868 
Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. 


Shear Grinders. | 
All makes of grinders promptly 
and thoroughly repaired. | 
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Tris BRUSH AND SHEARS 


does EVERYTHING mechanically | 


but START itself 


@ OMEONE has to throw the switch to : 
start the Hermas Automatic Brush : 
Then the : 
machine runs automatically and the = 
operator can forget it until the roll is = 


& Shears. But that’s all. 


finished. 








machines, keeping them 


operation. 


goods. 


NW? matter what system is employed, = 

the operation is always mechan- : 
ical. Hermas Shears open automatic- : 
ally to permit the passage of all seams. : 
These are the only machines that shear : 
No hand : 


to within one foot of seams. 

















: —— trimming of 7 or 8 yards of goods be- : 








Hermas’s. 


Used For All Types 
of Fabrice 


HE superiority of these machines is :; 
evidenced by their widespread use = 
in all types of mills from those manu- 


facturing the heaviest sail duck to the 


lightest fabrics. More than three times - 
as many Hermas Machines are in opera- : 


tion in American mills as all others 
combined. 
HE brushes are adjustable so the 











brushing. 


Users are paying for these machines : 


out of savings in a few weeks or 
months. 


in your plant. No obligation. 


HERMAS 
MACHINE CO. 


Warburton Ave., Susquehanna R. R., Hawthorne, N. J. 
Southern Representatives: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 








| B some mills the operators are re- : 
== leased to perform other duties. In =: 
others they run a whole group of these : 
in constant = 
In still others they are : 
mounted in train with other equipment :; 
such as calenders, sewing machines, = 
etc., run by the one operator, thus elim- : 
inating unnecessary handling of the : 


— fore seams are necessary when you use : 


cloth may be given light or heavy : 


We will be glad to give you : 
actual figures and estimates showing : 
exactly how much money they will save : 
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“WE PREFER 
T0 CHANGE 
OUR RINGS 
IN SUMMER” 


“Every summer we change some rings, and this 
summer we're going to make sure that the rings 
on ALL our trames are ready for a right busy Fall. 
I'd much rather start new rings in summer when 
things are a little quiet. The Boss isn't riding me 
for production then. By using DIAMOND FINISH 
RINGS | can start in without traveler worries, 


thanks to their slick polish." 


WHITINSVILLE (488 


DIAMOND 





SPINNING Bes RING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and me Me J wister Rings since 1873 
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1 WISH WE COULD GET STEEL 
HEDDLES AS GooD AS CHAFE- 


UNIVERSAL _ |[sszsee)__ 
STANDARD RING TRAVELERS |/777(232/74 Sicses 


BEST MEET THE SPECIFIC REQUIRE- — pa 4 beta drenched 
MENTS FOR SPINNING AND TWISTING - STEEL HEDDLE Too? 


THE BOWEN PATENTED 
BEVEL EDGE TRAVELER 
VERTICAL OFFSET 
TRAVELER 
FOR 
EVEN SPINNING AND 
TWISTING 
VERTICAL NE-BOW 
TRAVELER 
FOR 
SILK, RAYON AND FINE 
WORSTED YARNS. A 
TRAVELER THAT WILL 
NOT UNTHREAD. ESPE- 
CIALLY DESIGNED FOR 

LUBRICATING RINGS. 

































SURE THEY Do! 
NOT ONLY A 
CHAFELESS STEEL 
BUT A LONGER. 
LIFE MAIL EYE 
HARNESS, ApAp- 
TED FoR THE 
DRAWING -IN 
MACHINE ! 
























































aes 

BBHERE'S A LOT OF SATISFACTION IN BEING 
ABLE To GET STEEL HEDDLES, COTTON HAR- 
NESS AND Mait-Eve HARNESS ALL FRom 
ONE. SOURCE... EMMONS MAKES ALL 
THREE... WOU CAN GET JUST ABOUT EVERY- 
THING YOU NEED IN WEAVING EQuiIPMENT 
FOR THE LOOM FROM EMMONS... . 


EMMONS Loom Harness Co. 


~w ESTAGL/SHED /867*~* 
LAWRENCE , MASSACHUSETTS oeaes 







Write For Samples And Particulars. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
AMOS M. BOWEN 




















Pres. and Treas. 
Southern Sales Representatives 


Wm. P. Vaughan, Greenville, S. C. 
Oliver B. Land, Athens, Georgia 
Torrence L. Maynard, Belmont, N. C. 


“A TRA VELER FOR EVERY FIBRE” 


NSUNELTONEDONEUOCOUNOOOLEOLUEOLONEOOOOUODUCUDOEEOLONHUERU UENO VSO NenonOENiacodton UENO MUNA EAURELHAETAAEY 
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| "There is Nothing like 
AN UP-TO-DATE 
PRINTING PLANT 


equipped with modern machinery and a 
staff of competent workmen, solicits, thru 
this publication, a trial order on your 
printing needs. 





BE for Roller Covering 
We have built a reputation that is known Pi R. NEUMANN & CO. 
over the entire South by our special at- i 5 eeaetien, | N. ” 
tention to the minutest detail. as | 7 





We are more than ready to answer any 


en a ae 


question that relates to your printing : i “Cotton Mill tisdlihiaey Calculations” 
problems ; # + ieee Textile Man should have these reference 
; books. They cover in a detailed and thorough 


manner all calculations neeessary to be made on any =: 
cotton mill machinery manufactured in the United States : 
and constitute one of the best references on the subject : 


OL 


Write us and let us quote you 


on anything from a postal card > = obtainable " : 
z 3 These two volumes are illustrated with 45 diagrams = 
loa full bound book. = = and contain 21 reference tables. = \ 


As the value of a book lies in its contents and not in a 
fancy cover, we have put these two volumes out in a 


: strong, serviceable binding. You can secure them in 
The A. J. Showalter Co. 7 ¢ conjunction with a three-year subscription to COTTON. 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 3 : Write for circulars and full information. 


DALTON GEORGIA COTTON 
> =: Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


= ctHONAEUOENOAHOLALHLONUEOODELEODEAENOUNOENUGGEADEOEOOOLEULTOOLUONETOTIDOLOLECDNGUOGODEOEOUEUEOOLOOOROGEDEONOUNAOCHOQNOOOONOUDEVENOEDEOUANEOUNOeveNDeGeOaNOEUENDOGEDEODEDeGuOUeGENUEVeNENOONNODENHALENy PMT hs T= 


CODUOMATU NEED EnoNnN TNL ANanaaeL 
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Productimeter Pick Counters: 





Are a balanced product emphasizing no one feature 
but engineered throughout to give the greatest utility. 
Each part is made of the material that will give the best | 
service for its function. Some of the things designed to 
promote ease of installation and accuracy of count are: 
























A split worm and housing clamps to the loom shaft 
without drilling or removing any part of the loom. 


A cover sealed on the case so it can be removed only 
in the tool room prevents tampering with the dials. 


The upper universal joint is fastened directly to the 
case instead of to the supporting bracket as an addi- 
tional insurance of a reliable count. 

The reading for each shift is positively locked against 
creeping when the other shift is running, or when the 
counter is in neutral. 

Productimeter Loom Pick Counters are available in 
single or double shift and reset or non-reset types. 


DURANT MEG. CO. 


1922 N. Buffum St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


New England Branch 


eee eee anager PrOGuUCKimeters 


181 Eddy St., Providence, R.I. | |] THE SPEEDOMETERS OF INDUSTRY 








~ Eleventh Southern Textile Exposition 
Textile Hall, Greenville, South Carolina 
October 15 to 20, 1934 


a 


rr 
—— 


It will be held in Greenville, South Carolina, 
in Textile Hall, and is endorsed by the South- 
ern Textile Association. It is the only all-textile 
show operating on a fixed biennial schedule. 


All executives, their associates, superintend- 
ents, master mechanics, department heads, 
and operatives in cotton wool, worsted, s'lk, 
and rayon mills and in dyeing, bleaching and 
finishing plants are invited to attend. There 
will be interesting conventions and group meet- 
ings. Special railroad rates will be announced. 


Modern machinery, installations, accesso- 
ries, and supplies are required for quantity and 


quality production. Successful mills need labor- 
saving and cost-reducing equipment. 


Our show affords the quickest and most sat- 
isfactory means of introducing new machinery 
and equipment, and of keeping well estab- 
lished products in the minds of buyers. The 
exhibitor renews old acquaintances and ac- 
quires new customers by showing his goods 
and explaining their merits. Many of the lead- 
ing companies which sell to the textile industry 
have taken space. 


We shall be pleased to give full details of 
the show upon request. The dates are 


| OCTOBER 15 to 20, INCLUSIVE 


Address 


TEXTILE HALL, GREENVILLE, S.C. 


HAGEDORUEEOEONEEDORESLOBENEEENANOE 10 
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LOOM. REEDS 


Quality — Not Quantity 
Is Our Aim 


The Harris method of manufacturing reeds, is the result 
of many years of experience in making reeds to fit the 
high requirements of mills, who are most exacting in 
their choice of equipment. 

It is not our purpose to produce reeds in the greatest 
possible quantity—it is our purpose to maintain the 
highest possible quality, through an organization thor- 
oughly trained to at all times consider the purchaser's 
interests first. 

Repeat orders from a constantly growing number of rep- 
resentative southern mills, indicate the satisfaction that 
comes only from manufacturing to an ideal of quality. 


HARRIS MANUFACTURING CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


ALULAUTVARORAUNCDORAEDAGALOREDERAGEEAOGOEAULOANLO EEE SLLboee anene A UERADOOOUA OREO LOANAO EAL EROOAOEAAbeRNEOBROO ONE ANETUAAEAADASEAEDEEATEEELIEOAUEDAAUEAAUEAADOREOUROEUAEATODENIORNEOEAAUASEEEG EET ES 


207 WALKER ST. 


HURLEY-JOHNSON CORP. 


25 WALKER ST., NEW YORK 
SOLE AMERICAN AGENTS FOR 
JAMES KENYON & SON, LTD. 
BURY, LANCASHIRE, ENGLAND 
Celebrated 
LAPPINGS and BLANKETS 
for PRINTING MACHINES 


CLEARER, ROLLER and 
SLASHER CLOTHS. 
For Best results in Sanforizing use 
KENYON’S ENDLESS WOOLEN BLANKETS 





Fully 25% of All Cotton Textile 
Spindles in the United States are 
Operated on the Loper System. 


Ralph E. Loper Co. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 





Specialists in Textile Costs Over 2] Y ears 
FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 











“First bought eone bearings 
25 years ago... still buy them 
because they're alright.” 

—unsolicited testimonial 


RGUTO sexaine CO 
bi ntine Sanction Philodelahia P 
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“THE AUDIT BUREAU 


OF CIRCULATIONS 
And Advertising Terms 


The Audit Bureau of Circulations is the 
cutting edge of the ‘‘Truth in Circula- 
tion’? movement. 

Today, nearly fifteen hundred publica- 
tions of every type, published in the 
United States and Canada, make detailed 
semi - annual statements through the 
A. B.C. as to the size of their circulations, 
where they distribute their copies and 
how they build up and maintain their sub- 
scription lists. Every year, the traveling 
auditors of the Bureau visit these publica- 
tions and examine and report on the ac- 
curacy of their circulation claims. 

One of the most important contribu- 
tions, if not the most important, which the 
A. B. C. has made to the intelligent sale 


and purchase of advertising space is the 
establishment of a uniform language for 
buyer and seller to use. Before the A. B. 
C. was founded, few advertising terms 
were used and understood in the same 


way by everybody. ‘‘Net paid circula- 
tion,’’ for instance, meant ten or eleven 
different things. The A. B. C. has given 
definite meanings to words and terms. 
When an advertiser is comparing a num- 
ber of different publications, he knows 
that the same word used in the report of 
one publication means exactly the same 
thing in the reports of the others. 

Fair trading without standardized 
terms is an obvious impossibility. Be- 
cause the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
has given advertising terms unequivocal 
definitions, advertisers are today able to 
transact business with publications, free 
from the dangers of misunderstanding 
and of being misunderstood. 


Cotton 


Grant Bldg. Atlanta, Ga. 


NELUAANUUAADAALDOOGLUAAUOEEREGOGAOEDODAOODONEOASEDLOOGONOGDLOELUONELUASULELIOOOGUUNNOEEELUNALUAONROOELIELAS: 
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SAFEGUARD 


with Cyclone Fence 


Cotton again is king—factory wheels are turning 
people are working—money is circulating. 


A new prosperity is everywhere apparent—and 
equally apparent is the social unrest in industrial 
centers and the need for protecting the plants and 
warehouses. 


Such protection is best afforded by the installation 
of dependable Cyclone Fence. Efficiently—econom- 
ically—Cyclone protection eliminates costly theft, 
destructive fires, and other forms of vandalism. 

Of superior design—it is constructed of heavily 
galvanized rust resistant copper-steel—and its erec- 
tion is quickly, easily accomplished by factory trained 
crews. The facts will prove interesting. Send for 
them today. Address Dept. C. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


General Offices: Waukegan, III. 


Branches in Principal Cities 


SUBSIDIARY OF ones QS srares STEEL CORPORATION 


Pacific Coast Division 
Standard Fence Company 


General Offices: Oakland, California 


Cyclone—not a “type’ of fence—but fence made exclusively 
by Cyclone Fence Company and identified by this trademark. 


(Cyclone ence 


REG. US.PAT OFF. 


: 





COTTON 
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MODERNIZE 
YOUR MILL -@ 


CLEANING Wf \ 
METHODS 


Mopping mill floors by hand 
is like trying to turn out your 
production quota with old- 
fashioned weaving and spin- 
ning equipment. It simply 
will not do the job. 









Even if hand mopping could get the floor clean (which it 
cannot) it is too Before the mopping crew can get 
half through, the they have done will be dirty again 


. Marked by foot prints, tracked up with truck wheels. 


slow. 


urea 


This Finnell Combination will do the work of twenty hand 
without any sloppiness, unevenness ... and does 


It’s a double 


moppers ... 
it so fast that you can do a 
duty machine. First it scrubs. . 
picks up the water with all the dirt and oil and 
Leaves the floor clean and dry. 


room at a time. 
then the vacuum action 


immediately 
deposits it in a tank. 


Demonstration Free. We 
are prepared to give you a 
FREE demonstration in 
your mill. Write or wire 
FINNELL SYSTEM, INC., 
1306 East Street, Elkhart, 
Indiana. Canadian 
Distributors: Dust- 
bane Products, Ltd., 
207 Sparks Street, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


THIS 


2 


T 


machine is only one 
of 8 different models, 
many of which come 
in different sizes. The 
Finnell line is large 
enough to give you 
exactly what you want 

. one machine that 











will do several jobs 
. a whole battery 
of machines, each 
(ee with a specific job. 
EST. 1906 


ELECTRIC FLOOR SCRUBBER—POLISHER 




















OLD TIMERS 


AND 


NEW COMERS 


Find perfect relaxation 
at the Atlanta Biltmore 





Yes sir, the kind of relaxation that takes the edge off your 
hardest business day—suppose, for instance you check in 
the Biltmore on a Tuesday afternoon for the first time— 


You are shown to a large, comfortable, homelike, airy, 
eutside room. Hardly have you rung for the bell boy be- 
fore he is right on the spot to serve you. 


Then you realize you are almost famished and amble into 
the dining room, delighted to find a very informal atmos- 
phere where you can do and act as you jolly well please. 
When the waiter brings your order, you wonder how in the 
world such marvelous food can be served at such a rea- 
sonable price . . 


The soft music has put you in a pleasant frame of mind 
and you decide to enjoy a stroll about the terrace (where 
dinner is served during hot summer months, weather 
permitting) and thence, back to your room to line up to- 
morrow’s schedule. 


At seven-thirty you decide to see a movie at the Fox The- 
atre (in the Shrine Mosque) and you enjoy the walk of 
three blocks to this picture palace. 


Back “home” at 9:30 and to bed—a bed that invites perfect 
rest and sublime slumber. 


No wonder so many textile men stop at the Biltmore, year 
after year. 


REASONABLE RATES: (No court rooms) 
Single, $3, $4, $5; two in a room, $1.50 and 
$2 additional. Reservations for how many? 


DINING ROOM: Breakfast 35c, 50c, 60c, 70c 
— 75e and $1.00. Dinner $1.00 and 


ATLANTA 
BILTMORE 


“The South’s Supreme Hotel” 
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HOTEL 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Chestnut Street at Thirty-ninth 
PHILADELPHIA 


te 





600 
SUPERB 
ROOMS 
with 
SHOWER BATH 
and 
TUB and SHOWER 
One Person 
$2.50 to $5.00 per day 


Two Persons 
$4.00 to $7.00 per day 
* 

100 Rooms 
with SHOWER 


designed for business 
men at 


$2.50 per day 
e 


Permanent Rooms 
Apartments 


e 
Dining Service 
Club Breakfast 
40c - 60c - 75c 
Luncheon 
75c - $1.00 
iDinner 
$1.00 - $1.60 
Platters 
From 50c 































Just out of the noise and confusion 
of the congested area. + Overlook- 
ing business Philadelphia, where the 
air is pure and wholesome and the 
environment quiet and restful # Only 
ten minutes from the center of the 
city and ten degrees cooler. * Near 
both the Pennsylvania and B. & O. 
Railroad Stations. 


UNRESTRICTED DAYTIME!PARKING 
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1882 
to 


1934 


Over Half 


on be dete’ 


Century 


GOLDENS' FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY, 


4 | 
be 





V-BELT SHEAVES 


LICENSED BY ALLIS-CHALMERS UNDER GEIST PATENT No. 1,662,511 


52 Years 
as a 
Measure 


of 


Reliability 





A difference in Size—but not in Quality 
E can furnish Sheaves to suit your requirements, but—Large or Small—they will a!l be well de- 
signed, strong and true-running, with grooves accurately turned for any licensed make of V-Belt. 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 








SERVICE With QUALITY 


TEXTILE REPAIR PARTS 


The long, troub!e-free service 
that Henderson Textile Repair 
Parts are giving every user is 
stronger evidence than = any- 
thing we could say regarding 
their superiority. The reasons 
for their superiority are high- 
er quality materials, skilled 
workmanship and precision 
patterns that make Henderson 
parts fit perfectly. 


There are precision patterns 
or parts for practically all 
looms, pickers and other tex- 
tile machinery ready for quick 
shipment to you, and our low 
overhead and close location 
enable us to make worthwhile 
Savings and render quicker 
service. Quotations gladly 
sent on any textile part re- 
quired. 


HENDERSON FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORKS 


HAMPTON, 


I~ — —— 
} 


i 





GEORGIA 





ATCH DOG 
DUSTRY’S WHEELS 





ROTECTION against operating 
delays is becoming increasingly 
important. In this new era of regu- 
lated labor and raw materials every 
plant executive should look to the 
efficiency of his lacing equipment. 


CLIPPER BELT LACER COMPANY, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Clipper Hooks are 
20% to 30% lower 
in price than any hook 
made in America, 
yet unsurpassed in 
quality & durability 


@ Clipper 


a 















DISPLAY RATES 





or discounts. 
page. 
columns in width. 
the total space used in one year. 






Space measured by even inch 














POSITION WANTED 


Experienced cost accountant desires per- 
manent connection. Capable of establish- 
ing complete cost finding methods for cot- 
ton mili. Reply Box 119, c/o COTTON, 
1020 Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 











POSITION OPEN 


The Brooks Oil Company desire experienced boil 
er room specialty salesmen to cover two estab- 
lished territories selling Brooks Improved Boiler 
Metal Treatment and other products. Only well 
qualified and recommended need apply. Must 
have automobile. Drawing account and high com- 
mission. Excelient opportunity for the right 
men. State full experience and references. Ad- 
dress Brooks Oil Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


| CORPORATION 
| FINANCING 


Will assist in financing company with future 
possibilities through sale stock for expansion or 
development — corporations organized complete 


service and assistance in raising new capital. 
/ Correspondence solicited. 
| Cc. R. SKINNER 

Drexel Bidg. Phila., Pa. 


IDEAL MACHINE CO. 
BESSEMER CITY, N. C. 


ere 0 


Repair if 
: SPINDLES--FLYERS--STEEL ROLLS 


SPINNNING SPINDLE WHORLS RE-CUT 
i SPINNING STANDS REAMED 
DRAWING ROLLS RE-COLLARED 











Paul B. Eaton 


PATENT LAWYER 


1408 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


514 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Former Member Examining Oorps 
U. S. Patent Office 







J. PRESTON SWECKER 
PATENT LAWYER 


1101 Earle Bidg., Washington, D. C. 





Rates are net, payable in advance each month. 
Page is 3 columns, 10 inches deep—30 inches to 
vertically by 1, 2 or 3 
Column width 2% inches. 


Per Inch 
DD es $5.00 15 inches 
ea See 4.80 20 inches 
SO eee eae: 4.60 50 inches 
op ee 4.40 100 inches 














































COTTON 


BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 


No commissions Advertisements set 
word per insertion. 


Rates based on with order. 


BETTER 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


elsewhere. Tell 


FOR SALE 


Elliot & Hall Cloth Folder, 34” wide. 


Platt Bros. Hopper Feed 
Platt Porcupine Opener and Regulator. 


bo 
at ee eS es 


45” Platt Bros. cards. 1907. 
Dronsfield Flat Grinder ‘ 
Platt Bros, Sliver lap machine 
Platt Bros. comber. 
Lot of spare parts, grinders, etc., for Platt 
$ros. machinery. 
1 Indigo Dyeing Machine. 1922. : 
2 Saco-Lowell Speeders, 8” x 3%” 144 spin 
dies 1923. 
2 Woonsocket Intermediates 10% x 5” 100 


Spindles 1928. 

14 Draper Looms, Mode] ‘“‘D’’ 44” cloth 1922. 

24 Model “E’’ Draper Looms for 42” cloth 1923. 

20 Model E Draper Looms for 34” cloth 1923 

5 120% Crompton & Knowles Duck Looms, 

Automatic Shuttle changing and Leno At- 

tachment. Motor Drive. 

500 New Shuttles for above looms. 
Loom beams, motors and spare 
Crompton & Knowles Looms, 

1 Saco-Lowell Thread Extractor. 

1 Curtis & Marble Hot Press for 60” cloth. 
1921. 

1 Oswald Lever Cop Winder. 

200 9” roving cans. 

1 set of 6 drying cans, 48” face. 

20 12” coilers for cards. 

1 American Warp Drawing - In 
Model U2. 


WM. WHITAKER & SONS 
Olney Philadelphia, Pa. 
















parts for 







16 Spindles. 








Machine, 












“Cotton Mill 
Machinery Calculations” 












- 


VERY Textile Man should have these 
E They cover in a 
detailed and thoreugh manner all cal- 
culations necessary to be made on any 










reference books. 










cotton mill machinery manufactured in 
the United States and constitute one of 
the best references on the subject ob- 
tainable. The two volumes are illus- 
trated with 45 diagrams and contain 
21 reference tables. Strong, serviceable 























binding. Given in conjunction with a 


two-year subscription to COTTON. 






“Want ad’ 
Minimum charge $1.00 per insertion. 
All other classifications .10 word per insertion. 
Minimum charge $2.00 per insertion. 


With 25 years experience with larg- 
est textile machinery builders, de- 
signing, engineering 
wih knowledge of how to secure ma- 
chinery at the greatest savings and 
how to save tfme and expense in 
shipping—We are able to render our 
clients a service they cannot secure 
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UNDISPLAYED 


Positions wanted .05 
Cash 


style. 


Advertisements of equip- 


ment, for sale, rent or wanted and professional cards are ac- 


Box number addresses care of COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, 


a reo cepted at display rate only. 
ES: 4.00 

are ay 3.80 

Sy ee 3.60 Ga., count as eight words. 






AT A GREATER 


SAVING 


and selling— 


us what you want. 


GEORGE F. LANGEVIN, 20-22 Howe Bidg., LOWELL, MASS. 


Specializing in Textile Machinery for Relocation. 


FOR SALE 


75—Universal Winders, No. 50 Tub- 
ing, Coning or Multiple. 


50—Universal No. 90 Filling Wind- 
ers. 

































All Machines Rebuilt and Equipped 
to Customer’s Specifications. 


Guaranteed 


STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 















Your Advertisement In 
This Section— 


AVE you some equipment, new or 

second-hand, which you wish to dis- 
pose of; or do you desire a good man to 
fill a vacancy in your mill; do you desire 
a position; do you desire your business 
or professional card placed before the 
textile industry ?— 


Then why not try an advertisement in 
this section of OOTTON with its 9,800 
copies per month! COTTON has the larg- 
est net paid circulation of any journal in 
the textile field. It reaches the active ex- 
ecutives and managers, superintendents, 
heads of departments and master mechan- 
ics, the men directly in charge of the 
mill and its various departments and the 
men who buy or dictate the buying of 
machinery, equipment and supplies. 


Advertising in this section produces re- 


sults at small cost. Note the rates above 
and tell us what you wish to advertise. 


COTTON 


GRANT BLDG. ATLANTA, GA. 
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IF Ac sleeps WHY THEY USE LINK-BELT 


SILENT CHAIN DRIVES 








1 Transmit the Full Speed of Motor. 
2 Save Power. Silent Chain cannot slip. 


3 Last Longer. Service records of 20, 25 and even 30 
years are not unusual. 


UNLESS 
you install a STEWART FENCE! 4 Assure Uniform Product through smooth, uniform 


transmission of power. 


Perhaps YOUR watchman has never fallen asleep on the 
job—BUT—there has to be a first time for everything— * . . i eens ae. ee re, 
% nNrougqn pos ve over n n- 
and his first doze may spell tremendous loss to you by 5 Maintain Production - ee 
der all conditions. 


trespassers or molesters who have no business on your 


property. The industrial world has come to recognize 
the necessity of Fence—and qyuite naturally Industrial ‘ 
chiefs have turned to Stewart (the world’s greatest Fence 6 Save Space. Large reductions and short centers prac- 
Builders) to solve their fencing problems. Stewart builds ticable. 
a Fence for every purpose no matter how intricate or how 
simple the job may be. 
Write for the new Stewart catalog. Let us quote on your é Chain Conveniently Replaced WUTOR removal of 
next requirements. Sales and erection service everywhere. wheels or machinery. 
The STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Inc. J, 
210 Stewart Block 8 Save Machinery Upkeep. Silent Chain absorbs 
Cincinnati, Ohio shocks. 


9 Automatic Lubrication. The Link-Belt TEX-TIL Auto- 
matic-Lubricating Casing prevents oil leakage. 


10 Cost Less, because of reasons | to 9. 
Link-Bel+t Silent Chain Drives are made for any horsepower, 
a dn) tO 


rs in sizes up to 60 H.P. 
+ 725. Address 


and stocked by us and 
Ask for Data Book !25 and Pink Stock Lis 
nearest office. 


OLE'S reputation 

for correct de- 
sign and _ construc- 
tion is known all 
over the country. 
Our engineering de- 
partment, with many 
years of experience, 
will be glad to sub- 
mit designs to meet 
any requirement for 


TANKS TOWERS 

BOILERS KIERS 

| STAND PIPES 
| SMOKE STACKS 





ACID TANKS 
sort Th I ing Link-Belt Silent Chain Dri ting i 
: e cool-running Link-Ge ilen ain Urive, operating in 
| | poe oa the TEX-TIL Automatic-Lubricating Oil-Leak-Proof Casing. ee 
( ETC. 
LiINK-BELT COMPANY 
Leading Manufacturers of Positive Power Transmitting Equipment 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 
Atlanta - - - - 511 Haas-Howell Bldg Boston - - - - - 1208-9 Statler Bldg. 
Baltimore, Md. - - 913 Lexington Bldg New York - 2680 Woolworth Bldg. 


Ojvices in Principal Cities 
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N e COMPRESSION CLAMP* 


eliminates drilling and weakening of loom-shaft 
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A screw driver, two Veeder-Root 





| Compression Clamps and screws— 
ll that are needed to securely lock the 
irive worm of a Veeder-Root pick coun- 
ler to a loom shaft. Quickly and easily 
attached. Eliminates drilling and weak- 
ening the shaft at point of contact. 





Put a small amount of heavy cup 

grease in the cored recess of the 
worm and push each clamp down into 
position. The grease holds the clamps in 
place while the worm halves are placed 
on the shaft. 


Turn down evenly the four holding 

serews—each with a lock washer 
underits head. The CompressionClamps 
spread, the teeth bite into the shaft and 
lock the worm firmly in place. The job 
is done and ready for the housing. No 
fuss, no bother. 















A Here’s a phantom view of the com- 

pleted assembly. The Compression 
Clamps grip the shaft and lock the worm 
securely in position. The unit can usu- 
ally be attached without removing the 
warp from the loom. There’s a Veeder- 
Root man in your territory. Write to 
our nearest office and he will get in 

] touch with you immediately. 


* United States Letters Patent Pending 


VEEDER-Roort INc. 


HARTFORD, CONN. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
BOSTON LONDON 


BUILDERS O F COUNTING SINCE 


Ls na SON ONAN NAN SANA SER ASS OSES 





PHILADELPHIA MONTREAL 


DEVICES 


1878 
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OPINIONS POINT TOWARD.... 


awAm@. 


VATR( LITE 


SS) DIU mM HYDROSULPHITE 


Lifer 
Tyr 











+ 
FOR COLOR 
REDUCTION 
AND 
STRIPPING 
AT THE 
VAT 





VATROLITE is a 


modern version of Sodium 
Hydrosulphite — by a 
special Royce - developed 
process. 
























Purity, evenness of chem- 
ical formation, major 
strength and staying power 
—all mark VATROLITE for 
longer, larger, BETTER 
dyehouse runs. 





Better join in this program! 


PACKINGS OF 
50, 100 AND 
250 LBS. EACH 













ROYCE 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Chemical Manufacturers 
CARLTON HILL, NEW JERSEY 
EW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES: RICHARD HAWORTH, INC 









Je VELV-0-RAY AWN Gee ULITE 


25 FOUNTAIN STREET, PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
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